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Loss Is Heavy 
To Advertisers 


On Stray Mail 


Yearly Waste of $600,000 
Due to Obsolete Mailing 
Lists and Failure to Use 


Return Cards. 
f teguneeemeemennnennenen 


Campaign Planned 
To Educate Senders 


Post Office Department Com- 
ments on Difficulty of Cor- 
recting Bad Business 
Practices. 


Use of obsolete mailing lists and fail- 
ure of advertisers to employ return cards 
were responsible for a loss, last year, of 
more than $600,000 to the direct-mail 
advertisers of the United States, 


H. Bartlett, stated on September 6. 
Mr. Bartlett’s statement was made in 

connection with a memorandum outlining 

the plans of the Post Office Department 


for a campaign of personal solicitation in | 


an effort to reduce the weight of return 
mail.and dead letters which accrue from 
third-class matter. Advertising matter, 
Mr. Bartlett said, furnished more than 
50 per cent of the dead letter handled 
in 1926. 

Campaign of Education. 

Postmasters, it was explained, will be 
instructed to interview business men in 
the effort to lighte nthe load, and corre- 
spondence will be undertaken directly by 
the Post Office Department with adver- 
tising houses. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The direct-mail advertisers of the 
United States in the year 1926 wasted, 
literally threw away, over $600,000, 
through the use of obsolete mailing lists 
combined with the failure of the adver- 
tisers to use return cards on their en- 
velopes. 

These figures, however, include only 
-advertisers who mailed their circulars 
under first class postage. A very much 
larger amount was lost by advertisers 
who used third class postage; but it can- 
not, however. be estimated, since a sep- 
arate record is not kept of undeliverable 
third class matter disposed of as waste 
by postmasters. 

Undelivered first class matter all goes 
to the dead letter office, where definite 
records are maintained to show the 
quantity of each class of mail received 
and its disposition. Undeliverable third 
class matter is not sent to the dead let- 
ter office, but is disposed of as waste at 
post gffices of address. . 

Loss of Over $600,000. 

The records of the Post Office Depart- 
ment show that during the year, 12,- 
688,567 letters contained circulars and 
advertising matter, all mailed as first 
class matter, were disposed of as waste 
by the dead letter service. Figured at 
five cents each to cover the cost of ma- 
terial, printing, labor and ‘postage, the 
total amounts to $633,428.35. ’ 

This advertising matter furished over 
50 per cent of all the dead letters handled 
during the year. 

Two reasons may be assigned for at 
least 95 per cent of all these letters 
being sent to the dead letter office; first 
aves addresses,due to the use of ob- 
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Surge Tank Solves 


Power Fluctuations | 


| divisions became effective July 1, 1925. 


Problem at Outlet: of Storage 
Reservoir Involves Varying 
Heads of Water. 


Installation of a surge tank on the 


North Platte Reclamation Project has | 


served to solve the power problems in- 
volving widely varying heads of water, 
due to the location of the plant at the 
outlet of the storage reservoir, accord- 


ing to a statement of R. I. Glover, Asso- | 
ciate Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, | 


Department of Interior. 
: As finally designed, the 
says, the surge chamber, a steel tank 
85 feet high with a diameter of 22 feet, 
gives the power plant an unusual ap- 
pearance. Engineers have called it “the 
only water power plant in the world 
with a smokestack.” 

The full text of the statement, made 
public by the. Bureau of Reclamation 
on September 6, follows: 

The Guernsey surge tank is one of 
the vital elements of the Guernsey power 
plant, the first unit of which has re- 
cently been placed in operation. This 
plant develops power from water re- 
leased from the Guernsey reservoir, and 
together with the Lingle plant supplies 
power for industrial, municipal and proj- 
ect uses in the territory along the Nortli 
Platte River in eastern Wyoming and 
western Nebraska. 

The location of the plant at the out- 
let of a reservoir whose primary pur- 
pose is for the storage of irrigation 
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Maritime Rating is ‘Refused — 


Employes’ Compensation Commission Rules 


They Are Not E ntitled to Benefits Under Law 


Construction of a vessel is not a mari- 
time contract, although later repairs to 
the ship come in this classification, under 
a ruling of the United States Employe’s 
Compensation Commission, in holding 
that employes of a Tennessee dry dock 
are not entitled to claim compensation 
under the compensation laws, the Com- 
mission announced September 6. 

The full text of the ruling follows: 

The question submitted is whether em- 
ployes, engaged in the construction of a 
vessel on land ways built on privately 
owned property in Tennessee, have the 
right to claim compensation under the 
Tennessee compensation law, or under 


Division Reasonable 
In Freight Rates on 
Western Trunk Lines 


Attorney-Examiner Reports | 


to I. C. C. Individual Revi- 

sion Is Desirable But Not 
Generally Justified. 

The Interstate Coramerce Commission 


made public on September 6 a report 
proposed by Attorney-Examiner William 


A. Disque, in the matter of divisions of | 


freight rates in Western and Mauntain- 
Pacific Territories, No. 15,234, recom- 
mending a finding by the Commission 
that, north and south of Kansas City and 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Cairo, 
Gale and Thebes, III., respectively, in the 
aggregate, divisions of joint rates on 
freight traffic in general between points 
in western trunk line territory, on the 
one hand, and points in the Southwest, 
on the other, are not unreasonable, in- 
equitable, or otherwise unlawful. 

The report relates to part of a pro- 
ceeding, instituted by the Commission on 
its own motion, 
priety of the divisions of the jaint rates 


ritory. 
adjusted July 1, 192. 

Much of the report relates to an an- 
alysis of the conditiou of the different 


| roads and groups of roads that would be 


affected. by a readjustment. 
says in conclusion: 


The report 


“No such convincing showing has been | 


made as would justify affirmative action 
on the part of this commission with re- 
spect to the divisions in the aggregate, 
but there is much reason to believe that 
a constructive revision of individual di- 
visions by the carriers interested would 
be warranted.” 

The full text of the report reads: 


This proceeding, instituted on our own | : 
| The law provides that no penalty or con- 


| demnation shall be enforced for any vio- 


motion, is an inquiry into the propriety 
of the divisions of the joint rates of the 
principal carriers in the territory cov- 
ered by the western and 
cific groups as defined in Ex Parte 74, 
Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. 
58 I. C..C. 302; and 58 I. C. C. 489. 

In so far as it relates to the divisions 





inquiring into the pro- | 





mountain-Pa- | 


C.. 220; | 


in the aggregate east and west of St. | 


| Paul, Minneapolis and Minnesota Trans- 
and the Missouri River cross- | 
| packages, 
; household 


fer, Minn., 
ings, Kansas City, Mo., to Sioux City, 
Iowa, inclusive, of joint rates between 
Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, 


Mo., and related points in western trunk | 


line territory, on the one hand, and 


points in Pacific coast territory, on the | 


other, the case was disposed of infor- 
mally several years ago by the carriers 
after extended hearings, with the as- 
sistance of the examiner, and revised 


In connection with this setlement, re- 
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Stearn Explains Why Small Birds 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. . . . 1 ¢ 
of the principal carriers in western ter- | 29, 
Many divisions involved weré re- | PY t : 
ministration, 
| enforcement of the Act. 


the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers 
Compensation Act. 

The Commission 
proved August 12, 1927, has held that 
a marine railway is a dry dock within 
the meaning of that term as used in the 
Longshoremen’s Act. The courts have 
very consistently held that a contract for 
the construction of a vessel is not a mari- 
time contract. Thames Towboat > ae 
v. The Francis McDonald, 254 U. S., 242, 
and cases cited. tI is equally well settled 
that a contract for repairs to a vessel 
is a maritime contract. Robins Dry Dock 
and Repair Company v. Dahl, 266 U. S., 


in an opinion ap- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Navy Planes to Participate 
In Spokane Air Races 


Authority for three fighting planes of 
the Navy to participate in the National 
Air Races, to be held at Spokane, Wash., 
this month has been granted by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Battle Fleet, 
Admiral R. H. Jackson, the Department 
of the Navy announced in a statement 
September 6. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Admiral R. H. Jackson, U. S. N., 
Commander-in-Chief of the Battle Fleet, 
has authorized Rear Admiral J. M. 
Reeves, U. S. N., Commander of the Air- 
craft Squadrons of the Battle Fleet, to 
send three of the navy fighting planes 
to participate in the races of the national 
air meet at Spokane. 


Hearing to Be Held 
On New Poison Act 


Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration Sets Date 
for September 20. 


Regulations for the enforcement of the 
Federal Caustic Poison Act will be dis- 
cussed at a hearing to be held September 
it was announced on September 6 
by the Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
which is charged with the 


of the announcement follows: 

A public hearing on proposed regula- 
tions for the enforcement of the Federal 
Caustic Poison Act will be held at 10:30 
a. m., Tuesday, September 20, 1927, at 
216 Thirteenth Street, S. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. The trade and all persons in- 
terested are invited to attend. Com- 
ments on the proposed regulations may 
be submitted either orally or in the form 
of letters or briefs. 

The Federal Caustic Poison Act was 
passed by Congress and became effective 
on the date of its passage, March 4, 1927. 


lation of the Act occurring within six 
months of its passage. Tentative regula- 
tions for the enforcement of the law have 
been prepared by 
Agriculture. 

The purpose of the law is to safeguard 
the users of certain dangerous caustic 
and corrosive acids, alkalies, and other 
substances by requiring that parcels, 
or contairers suitable for 
use bear upon the label or 
sticker the word “Poison” in 
than 24 point size and immediately fol- 
lowing the word “Poison” directions for 
treatment in case of internal or external 
injury. 

In lieu of personal apearance at the 
hearing. comments on the tentative reg- 
ulations may be submitted in writing on 
or be:ore September 20, 1927, to the 
Food, Drug and Insecticide Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture. 


Have Lar ger Wings Than Heavier Flyers 


Facts Which Confused Aeronautic Pioneers 


Discussed tn 


Statement Issued by Smithsonian Institution. 


Modern-day aeronautics is still wrest- 
ling with the difficult problem so con- 
fusing to the developers of the first air- 
plane, why do small birds have to have 


larger wings than big birds, according 
to a statement by Dr. Austin H. Clark, 
of the Smithsonian Institution. From 
the days of Langley and the Wright 
brothers this perplexing question, with 
the additional one, why do the large: 
wings have to move more rapidly, has 
been a subject of intense study by aero- 
nautical manufacturers, according to Dr. 
Clark. 

The full text of the statement is as 
follows: 

“It is a curious fast that the larger 
the animal the smaller in proportion are 
the wings. Insects have relatively much 
larger wings than birds, and small birds 
have relatively larger wings than big 
ones. In the mosquito for each pound of 
body weights there is winged area of 4 
square yards, 6 square feet and 105 
square inches. In a butterfly of average 
size each pound of body weight ‘repre- 
sents a winged area of 3 square yards, 8 


/A- -282V. 


87 


Is 


square feet and square inches. In 
the swallow this reduced 
square feet and 18 square inches; in thc 
pigeon to 1 square foot and 14 square 
inches, and in the stork to only 122 
square inches. Not only 
have larger wings than bigger ones, but 
they move them more rapidly. The 
wings of the smaller humming birds vi- 
brate so fast that it is difficult for the 
eye to follow them. The wing beats of 
the sparrow are 780 per minute, of the 
duck 540, of the pigeon 480, and of the 
crow about 120. 

It was the necessity of finding answers 
to these questions, Why do small birds 
have to have larger wings than big ones, 
and Why do they have to move their 
larger wings more rapidly, that made 
the development of the flying machine 
so difficult, and that is remaining a 
source of intense study in this industry 
as it has been from the first. The wings 
of many of the larger birds, like the 
loonseand grebes, as we see them in the 
air look ridiculously small, yet these 
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AG Leather-Covered 


To Workmen Building V: ae 


Auto Is on Market 


An automobile of Swedish manu- 
facture, its body covered with arti- 
ficial leather instead of paint, has 
been placed on the market accord- 
ing to information received from 
Stockholm by the Automotive Di- 
vision of the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the state- 
ment issued by the Division on 
September 6 and descriptive of the 
new car follows: 

A closed model the Swedish 
automobile “Volvo” with a body cov- 
ered in artificial leather has been 
offered for sale. The backs of the 
two front seats of the new type of 
| car have been arranged to be folded 
back forming two sleeping pleces 
or only one if it is desired to use the 
car as an ambulance. 





of 


Agreement on Dyes F 
Between Japan and 
Germany Effective 


Department State An- 
Receipt of New 
of Commerce 


of 
nounces 
Treaty 


and Navigation. 





A special agreement dealing with the 
importation of German dyestuffs into 
Japan has been made effective with the 
promulgation of a new treaty of com- 
smerce and navigation between the two 
countries, according to an official: sum- 
| mary of the treaty 
partment of State. The commercial 
| treaty includes a general application of 
| the most-favored-nation clause to the 
commerce and navigation of the two na- 
tions. 

By the provisions of the dye agree- 
ment, German importations are re- 
stricted to 65 kinds of dyestuffs and 
their intermediates, and the movement 
into Japan is confined to the ports of 
| Yokahoma and Kobe. Stipulation also is 
made for the restriction of importation 
of any of the mentioned dyes “if Japan 


becomes able to manufacture the dye of | : 
men 


| the country. 
| thy with the general policy of consolida- 


a quality equal to the Geylaen product.” 


Based On Punear Treaty. 

The full text of the summary received 
| by the Department of State follows: 
Commercial relations between 
| and Germany after the termination 

the World War were resumed in 
cordance with the provisions of the first 
| section in Chapter 10 of the Treaty of 
Peace signed at Paris in 1919. Japanese 
subjects, cargo and ships.were accord- 
' ingly given the 
treatment in Germany. Under the 
| provisions of Article 280 of the Peace 
Treaty, the period for the enjoyment of 
| this privilege expired on and after 
! uary 10, 1925. 


of 


| cial relations between the two countries. 
the Japanese Government has sinte been 


the German Government for the conclu- 
sion of a new treaty 
Navigation. On July 20, 1927, 
treaty was. signed at Tokyo 
Baron Aanaka, the Japanese 
}.0of Foreign Affairs, and Dr. 

German Ambassador to Japan. 

The new treaty is, on the whole, based 
on the former Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation between Japan and Germany. 
The following are the principal 
| in the new Pact: 

1. The nationals of the High 
tracting Parties are mutually granted 
the freedom of entering and residing in 
either country. They 


between 
Minister 
Solf, 





residence, travel, the carrying on of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises, 
the leasing of land and buildings. The 
mosté@favored-nation treatment is also 
provided for in respect of the acquisition 
of movable and immovable properties. 
They are not subject to compulsory mil- 
itary service in either country and 
granted the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment as regards requisition, besides en- 
| joying the protection of their persons 
and property. In instituting legal pro- 

[Continued on Page 2, Column 
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received by the De- | 


Japan | 


Jan- | : siasd ehh ade 
For the purpose of mak. | stroy present operating methods, 
eH 
| ing good the deficiency in the commer- | the : 

| complete from 


} 





| 
| 
} 


Kemp, 


| in control of the Chesapeake, 





| sound legal and economic principles and | Sela for ralstag revennes 


ac- | 


| the Chesapeake 


| obstruct or 


Proposal of C. &0.! 


Is Declared Plan 
For New System 


posing Stock Control of 
Erie and Pere Mar- 
quette Railways. 


| Cost Unjustifiable, 


| Opponents Contended 


Brief Filed With I. C. C. Op. 


| Claim Van Sweringens Would | 


Make Total of $55,954.- 
817 from Various 
Transactions. 


A brief opposing the 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway for au- 


application of | 


thority of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission to acquire stock control of the 
Erie and Pere Marquette Railway, 
Finance Docket No. 6114, filed on behalf 
of a committee of minority stockholders 
ofthe C. & O., 


6 by the Commission. 
The Committee consists of George E. 
Granville G. Valentine, Lindsay 


Hopkins, J. Luther Moon, and Berkeley 


| Williams. 


“The proposal, though in the name 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio,” the brief 
says in conclusion, “is in effect an effort 
on the part of O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen and their financial associates 
to con- 
summate, with the Commission’s ap- 
proval, 
themselves, a plan to ereate a new and 
fourth transportation system in Eastern 
trun kline territory, which is economi- 
cally unsound, unjustifiable in cost to 
the Chesapeake, and, if approved 
cannot fail but prejudice the  ulti- 
mate plan of railroad consolidation 
and the public gener- 
ally.” 

“Intervenors have no disposition to 
delay the consummation of 
any sound and just plan for the con- 
solidation of railroads or the develop- 
of the transportation service of 
They are in entire sympa- 


which had intervened in | 
; the case, was made public on September 


and at large personal profit to | 





Favor Is Regained 


By Ostrich Plume 


The slow return of the ostrich 
plum to popularity is noted in the 
South African export of the com- 
modity particularly to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, accord- 
ing to advices to the Department 
of Commerce from the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Johannes- 
burg, William L. Kilcoin. 

The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 

Ostrich feather exports from 
South Africa totaled 36,000 pounds 
during the first quarter of 1927 
as compared with 34,000 pounds 
during the first three months of 
1926.. Of the 1927 exports, 20,- 
000 pounds were sent to Great 
Britain, 2,000 to the United States 
and 7,000 to Australia. During 
the first six months of 1927, the 
United States figures show crude 
ostrich feathers imported to the 
amount of 24,000 pounds valued 
at $73,000. 





| 
| 





| Resignation 


— 


‘ 


Presidbiil Sees 
No Hope Now for 


Naval Limitation 
Lord Cecil 
Precludes Reopening of 
Subject, It Is Stated 
Officially. 


of 


Believes Opposition 
Of British Solidified 


| Executive Takes Position That 


Estate Tax Opposed 


As Invasion of State 
Rights by C ongress 


Walsh 


mell; 


Tram- 


Nye 


ators and 


Senator 
Favors Levy. 


Senators Walsh (Dem.), 
setts, and Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, 
in oral statements, September 6, 
they anticipated a fight at the coming 
session of Congress for repeal of the 
Federal inheritance (estate) tax. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
on the other hand, orally stated that he 


| hoped that any. effort made at the com- 


tion when applied with due regard to | 


with justice to all interests concerned. 
They do not believe, however, 
intended by Congress, or that it 
the public. interest, that the policy 


in 
of 


is 


| consolidation should be so applied as to 


| be destructive of sound economic prin- | : : 
| and the funds so raised could be used to 


most-favored-nation | 


| Erie and Pere Marquette, through means | " y 
| of the mag i of the several States 


conducting a series of negotiations with | 


of Commerce and | 
the new | 


| poration unit is complete. 


the | 


points | 

Con- | 
are accorded the | 
most-favored-nation treatment as to their | 


and |} 


| conferences 


ciples in our transportation service. 
“The proposal to extend the Chesa- 
peake’s operations over the lines of the 


of stock ownership, will disrupt and de- 
which 
has wisely held 
a_ transporation 
The economy of this view 
Wher a coal-producing 


Commission 


point. is ap- 


parent. 


: | however, 
that it was | 


ing session to repeal the 


tail, and that he considered that the 


| convinced 


Attitude of This Nation 
Was Clearly Stated 
at Geneva. 


[By Telegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, RAPID CITY, 
Sept., 6.—President Coolidge, it was 
stated officially in his behalf today is 
that the resignation of Vis- 
count Cecil of Chelwood from the Brit- 
ish cabinet precludes the possibility of 
reopening the subject of further limita- 
tion of the navigs of the United States, 


S. D. 


Great Britain and Japan. 


Repeal to Be Chea by Sen- | 


| plained, 


The action of Lord Cecil, in the opin- 
ion of President Coolidge, it was ex- 
solidifies the opposition of the 


| present British Government to the Amer- 


ican position for additional reductions in 


| cruisers and light craft. 


of Massachu- | 
. ' 
said | 


| the President believes, 


1 | 
estate tax would | 


present law should remain intact on the | 


Federal statute books. 


“T have long been of the opinion, 
Senator Walsh, 


” 


“that the Federal Gov- 


said | 


. o . | 
ernment should leave the field of taxation | 


of inheritances and estates to the 
eral States. 


sev- 


taxation as a legitimate 
This revenue, 
should go, not into the Federal 
but into the treasuries of the 


“TI favor estate 


treasury, 

States. 
“A special estate tax could be 

by Congress for the District of Golumbia 


| meet the expenses of the Government of 


to be 
stand- | 


railroad | 


has originated and carried its tonnage ,| 


to Tidewater, the Lakes, and large in- 
termediate gateways for delivery 
other connections its function as a trans- 
It is imprac- 
tical in the nature of things to have it 
undertake to reach by its own or 


to | 


| 


con- | 


trolled lines all the markets where coal | 


since the demand for 
is nation-wide, and, as 


is consumed, 
basic commodity 
the Commisison points out, 
Column 35.) 
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Postal Authorities 
Consider New Policy 


Changes in Methods of Leasing 
Quarters and Buying Fuel 
to Be Discussed. 


The Post Office Department on Sep- | 
that consid- | 
| evation was being given to a new policy 


> 


tember 6 announced orally 


in regard to leasing postal quarters in 


various sections of the Nation and the | 


purchase ofyequipment and fuel, the De- 
partment announced orally on Septem- 
ber 6. 

These matters are to be discussed at 
conferences with post office inspectors 
beginning October 4, it was stated. The 
are to be held by Frank E. 


| MeMillan, in charge of post office quar- 


ters and engineering. Mr. McMillan, it 
was said, has summoned to Washington 


this 


no attempt | 





thos¢ post office inspectors who have | 
been assigned to him to. make inspec- | 


tions of post office quarters. 
The Department, it was declared, has 
mapped out a tentative program of those 


topics which are to be discussed at the | 


conference. The chief topic to be taken 
up will probably be centered around a 
change in present forms for postal 
leases. 

It was declared that the conference 
would take up the question of buying its 
fuel for the larger post offices direct 
from the mines. The shipments of such 
fuel from the mines would be transported 
over land-grant railroads, thus reducing 
the cost of fuel to the Government, it 
was explained. 

A discussion of combination lock box, 
dials, or any other matters that would 
touch upon a more economical and ef- 
ficient basis for the operation of a post 
office, will take place at the conference, 
it was said, 


| 


| tional Government is 


Columbia. 
inheritance tax 


the District of 

“The present system 
and of the Nationa! Government, collec- 
tively, is objectionable on many grounds, 
and that method of 
should be withdrawn 
field. 

“T have been receiving a great 
of correspondence favoring the repeal of 
the special tax on automobiles. I favor 
such repeal. I believe that all the re- 


from the national 


deal 


levied | , ea 
. | ; Great Britain 


} ament, 


collecting revenues | 


Attitude Stated Clearly. 

Mr. Coolidge takes the attitude that 
the United States presented its position 
clearly at the recent Geneva Conference 
and Great Britain found itself unable 
to entertain the proposals. Therefore, 
if Lord Cecil felt 
that the American proposals were at all 
meritorious or suggestive of a basis for 
agreement, and resigned in protest of 
the attitude of his Government that the 
remaining members of the present Brit- 
ish Government are left in a stronger 
position of opposition. 

Viscount Cecil of Chelwood was a 
member of the British cabinet with the 
title of Chancellor of the Grand Duchy 
of Lancaster, but with the function only 
of representing Great Britain at the 
League of Nations in Geneva. He was 
the second member of the British Dele- 
gation at the Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Naval Armaments, the Briti- 
ish Delegation being headed by W. C. 
Bridgeman, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Viscount Cecil had also represented 
at the meetings of the 
Preparatory Commission on  Disarm- 
upon which the United States 
was also represented by Hugh Gibson,_ 
Ambassador to Belgium and later chief 
of the American delegation at the Naval 
Conference. 

Presented Resignation. 

Shortly after the break-up of the 
Naval Conference, Viscount Cecil sub- 
mitted his letter of resignation to Pre- 
mier Stanley Baldwin. Due to the fact 
that the latter was then in Canada, 
publication of the letter and the. actual 


, resignation did not take place until Au- 


maining so-called nuisance taxes levied | 


during the war should be abolished. 

“T notice that the governors of several 
States have asked for repeal of the in- 
heritance tax. I am glad to that 
they are exerting their influence in that 
direction, and are calling the attention 
of Congress to the fact that the Na- 


see 


revenue collection that the States ought 


| to control.” 


Trammell announced he would 
repeal of the tax. 


Senator 
fight for 


gust 29. 


In his letter of resignation, Viscount 


| Cecil said: 


“T consider that I shall be able to do 


| better work outside the cabinet than in.” 


usurping a field of | 


“Following up my position on the sub- | 


iCentienan es on Page 2, Colunn 4.) 


Earth Crust Computed | 


As Sixty Miles Thick | 


Tsostatic panini Also Indicates 
Earthquakes Have No Great 
Horizontal Movements. 


Recent insostatic analyses of geodetic 
data and of tests involving the distri- 
bution of densities has resulted in the 
conclusion that the earth’s crust is more 
than 60 miles in thickness, according 
to a statement by William Bowie, of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Similar 
inquiry has been of value in determin- 
ing the limit of depth to which earth- 
quakes extend. 

The full text of 
ment is as follows: 

While the isostasist can assist the 
seismologist in the study of earthquakes, 
their cause and effect, at the same time 
the seismologist can be of great assist- 
ance to the isotasists. 

With the proof of isostasy, we are led 
to -believe that the earth’s crust must 
be quite weak in order that the adjust- 
ment may be so nearly perfect as has 
been found. 

The earth’s crust has been found to 
be of the order of magnitude of 60 miles 
in thickness. 

This dépth was determined mathe- 
matically from the consideration of the 
differences between theoretical and the 
observed values of gravity and the the- 
oretical and observed deflections of the 


3owie’s state- 


Mr. 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 


Referring to his opposition to the na- 
val policy of the British Cabinet at 
Geneva, he said in his letter: 

“An agreement might have _ been 
reached on terms ~which would have 
sacrificed no British interests.” 


Senator Nye Predicts 
Passing of Farm Bill 
Believes Combination of Bloes 
Will Assure Legislation 
By Congress. 


the farm 


Combination of relief bloe 


| and the advocates of legislation for de- 


| velopment of 


| hold. 


Boulder Dam and Muscle 
Shoals was indicated as a possibility in 
an oral statement by Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota. He predicted 
the enactment of the McNary-Haugen 
bill with some modifications, during the 
first session of the seventieth Congress. 

“I very much regret,” said Senator 
Nye, “that the power companies are sew- 
ing up available power all over the 
country. In the not far distant future, 
the power companies, at. the present 
rate of acquisition of sites and privi-+ 
leges, will control, both directly and in- 
directly the power used in every house- 

“There will be terrible fight over 


a 


| the question of power control in the com- 


ing first session of the 70th Congress. 
I understand that the States involved 
in the Boulder Dam project have gotten 
together on a common _ program, 
I heard that oue in the West. [ 
understand that advocates of tarm re- 
lief, of Government development of 
Boulder Dam and of legislation in the 
interest of development of Muscle 
Shoals have talked “together about join- 
ing hands to bring about legislatioa 
along all three lines at the coming ses- 
sion. If the farm relief, Boulder Dam 
and Muscle Shoals blocs get together 
they will put-up a great battle. The 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4.J 
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+ Develop University 


_ ,Bureau of Education Reports 


Laxity in State in Build- 
ing Up Rutgers. 


.Thorough Study Made 


Lack of Training School Given 
“as Reason State Imports Teach- 
ers for Its Public Schools. 


The State of New Jersey has failed to 
develop its State university as com- 
. pared with other States in the Union, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the Bu- 
"eau of Education, Department of In- 
terior, which has completed a survey of 
« Rutgers University. 

According to the Bureau, the school is 
without a strong school of business and 
commerce, and its work in research for 
the benefit of the State’s industries is 
limited, “although an excellent depart- 
ment of agriculture” is maintained. 
Lack of adequate teacher-training facili- 
ties, it was said, has made it necessary 
for the State to import teachers from 
the outside. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Failure of the State of New Jersey to 
' upbuild and develop its State university 
‘as compared with other States in the 

Union is the crux of a report on Rutgers 


¢ 


- University, just made by the Bureau of | 


» Education. 
Report Based On Survey. 

The report was based on a comprehen- 
sive survey made of the institution dur- 
ing the past nine months by the Division 
of Higher Education of the Bureau at 
the specific request of the board of trus- 
tees of the institution. 


Calling attention to the fact that New | 


Jersey contains a compact population 


devoted almost entirely to manufactur- | 


ing, business, and intensive agriculture, 


the report points out that the logical ob- | 


jectives of this institution would appear 
to be higher education of the youth of 
the State in these particular fields. The 


Higher Education Division found, how- | 
ever, in its survey of Rutgers University | 
that the institution was without a strong | 
school of business and commerce and | 
“that its work in research for the benefit | 


_of this State’s industries was limited, 
although an excellent department of ag- 
riculture was being maintained. 

Every Department Studied. 
institution, including its’ control and 
business management, administration 
and educational organization, student re- 
lations and welfare, library and library 
service, faculty, educational objectives, 
arts and science, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, teacher training, commerce and 
business, graduate and professional de- 
partments and extension service, and the 
future of the university was the subject 
of study and extensive comment in the 
report. 

The inquiry of the surveyors into the 
question of the supply of high school 
teachers for the public schools of New 
Jersey revealed that a considerable per- 
centage of them were being drawn from 
outside institutions due to the fact that 
the State had failed to demand from the 
university well developed and varied 
work in the training of high school 
teachers. The library and library serv- 
ice was found to be excellent. 


The report contains a number of rec- ! 


ommendations for the improvement of 
Rutgers University, one of the most im- 
portant of which is reorganization of its 
business and administrative organiza- 
tion. 


Colonel Hill’s Death 


Department of the Navy Re- 
ceives Intelligence of Death of 
Marine Officer in China. 
Col. Charles 


S. Hill, United States 


Marine Corps, now stationed in China, | 


Was received at the Department of the 
Navy September 6 from the Commanding 
General of the Fourth Marine Brigade 


at Shanghai, Brig. Gen. Smedley Butler. | 
The full text of the statement follows: | 
Brig. Gen. Smedley Butler, Command- | 


ing General of the Fourth Marine Bri- 


gade at Shanghai, China, has reported | 
Col. | 
Charles S. Hill, U. S. M. C., died at 8:30 | 


to the Navy Department that 
on September 6 from a self-inflicted gun- 


shot wound. His wife, Mrs. C. 


steamship “Siberia Maru.” The usual 
boards of inquest and investigation have 
been convened by order of Admiral C. S. 
Williams, U. S. N., Commander in Chief 
of the Asiatic Fleet. 


Maritime Rating Refused 
Workmen Building Vessels 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


449. It has also been held that a vessel | 


becomes such when launched and is there- 
after liable for maritime torts. Grant 
Smith-Porter Co. v. Rohde, 257 U. S., 
469. 

While there may be little justification 
from either an employe’s or an employ- 


er’s standpoint in drawing a distinction | 


between the rights of an employe while 
engaged in the construction of a vessel 
in a dry dock and while engaged in the 
repair thereof in the same dry dock at 
a later date, the decisions require that 
such distinction be made. 

The United States Employe’s Com- 
pensation Commission therefore will 
take no action under the Longshore- 
men’s Act against an employer engaged 
only in the construction of vessels who 
does not comply with the Act, nor against 
an employer engaged in he construction 
and repair of vessels who secures pay- 
ment.of compensations to employes while 
employed on repair work on a cessel in a 
dry dock or on marine ways. 


S. Hill, | 
was enroute to Shanghai on board the | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ceedings they are accorded the same 
right as enjoyed by nationals of the 
country of residence. As regards taxes 
and other imposts, they are given the 
most-favored-nation treatment or the 
same treatment as nationals of the coun- 
try in which they reside. 
Other Rights Granted. 

2. Equal treatment is recognized in 
regard to the inviolability and domicil- 
iary search. 

8. The stationing of Consular officials 
and the performance of their official du- 
ties are recognized mutually, while the 
most favored nation treatment is granted 
as to their rights, special rights and free- 
dom from various obligations. 

4. Freedom of commerce and naviga- 
tion is guaranteed. 

5. The most favored nation treatment 
is given in regard to import duties. 

6. The most favored nation treatment 
is also given in regaru to export duties. 

7. As regards certificates of origin, 
the High Contracting Parties agree to 
observe the International Treaty con- 
cerning Customs Procedure signed at 
Geneva in 1923. 

8. In case export and import prohibi- 
tion measures are enforced on national 
products of either of the Contracting 
Parties, these measure: shall alike be en- 
forced on third countries. 

9. The waiver of transit duties is mu- 
tually recognized. 

10. Nationals of either contracting 
| power shall enjoy the same rights as 
nationals of the country in which they 
reside in regard to taxation. 

11. The most-favored-nation treatment 
| regarding commerce and industry is rec- 
ognized. 

Treaty to Apply. 


12. As regards samples and specimens | 
or models, the contracting parties agree 


to apply the international treaty relat- 
ing to customs procedure signed at Ge- 


} neva in 1923. 
13. The most-favored-nation treatment | 


is recognized as to the mutual recogni- 


tion of companies and corporations, and | 


the enjoyment of the right to carry on 
business. 


14. Equal treatment on the basis of | 
reciprocity is given to imports and ex- | 
ports carried in ships of either country. { 


15. Equal treatment on the basis of 
reciprocity is accorded ships, members 


of crews and cargo. 


16. The recognition of the nationality 


| of ships. 
Every phase of the operation of the | . 


17. Equal treatment on the basisi of 
reciprocity as regards various taxes con- 
cérning ships. 

18. The most-favored-nation treatment 
is granted regular mail boats. 

19. The most-favored-nation treatment 
shall not apply to the coasting trade. 

20. Regarding shipwreck and damage 


protection, and the exemption from 
posts are assured. 


own nationality, and help from the local 
authorities in. connection therewith. 
22. The most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment regarding commerce and naviga- 
tion, and productive industries. 
23. The present new Treaty shall not 





Effective Three Years. 

24. The present new Treaty shall ap- 
ply to Japan and Germany, their terri- 
tories and mandated territories. 

25. The present new Treaty is drafted 
in the vapanese, German and French lan- 
guages. 
the definition of wording in the Treaty, 


| the Treaty in French shall be regarded 


Is Officially Noted. 


as binding. 

All the above clauses, 25 in all, shall 
remain legally effective for three suc- 
cessive years. . If either of the Con- 
| tracting Parties fails to notify the other 


| its wish to abandon the present Treaty | 
shall remain effective for a period of six | 

| months computed from the day on which | 
SS | either of the 

Official notification of the death of | 


Contracting Parties an- 
nounces its abrogation. 
of the present Treaty shall be exchanged 
in Tokyo. The present Treaty shall be 


put into force from the 15th day com- | 


puted from the date on which either of 
the Contracting Parties, being the last 
to ratify the Treaty, shall 
other power of its ratification. 
Treaty on Dyestuffs. 
Regarding the import to Japan 
German dyestuffs, a separate Agreement 
was concluded between Mr. Saito, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Affairs Bureau at the 
Japanese Foreign Office, and Mr. Waibel 
the representative of German dyestuffs 


of 





‘Search Discontinued 
For Missing Flyers 


Department of Navy Advised | 


Vessels in Pacifie Ocean 
Return to Post. 


The Navy’s search for the missing 
Dole contest flyers, who were lost in 
their attempt to span the Pacific Ocean 


was terminated on September 4, accord- 


ment of the Navy September 6 from the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Battle Fleet, 
Admiral R. H. Jackson, who in 
charge of search operations. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Admiral R. H. Jackson, U. S. N., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Battle Fleet, has 
reported to the Navy Department that 
the search for the missing Dole flight 
aviators by vessels of the Battle Fleet 
was terminated when the submarines of 
the S class and the submarine tender 
Holland, under command of Rear Ad- 
miral Ridley McLean, U. S. N., Com- 
mander of the Submarine Divisions of 
the Battle Fleet, headed for San Diego, 
Calif., at midnight on September 4 after 
j reaching longitude 135 west. 


was 





| words were handled by the Army Signal 


on the high seas, the necessary help and | 
im- | 


21. Consualr control over ships of their | 


be applicable to frontier trade, or the | 


catch by persons engaged in fishing, or | and 4,390,812, for other establishments. 


rights accorded a third country or coun- | 
tries under any agreement relating to | 
, the reciprocal waiver of duplicate taxes. | 


In case a dispute arises as to | 


The ratification | 


notify the | 
| 


by air from San Francisco to Honolulu, | 


ing to a report received by the Depart- ; 


| manufacturing companies, on August 6, 
1926. On August 7, 1926, official docu- 


ments relating to the enforcement of the 
Agreement were‘! exchanged between 
Baron Shidehara, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Dr. Solf, German Ambassa- 
dor at Tokyo. The following are the 
principal points in the Agreement: 

1. Regarding some 65 kinds of dye- 
stuffs, and intermediate dye-stuffs men- 
tioned in the table attached to the Agree- 
ment, Germany may import the same to 
Japan only when no opposition is raised 
in Japan. 

2. If Japan bbcome able to manufac- 
ture any dye, the quality of which is 
equal to that mentioned in the table at- 
tached to the Agreement, Japan shall 
add such dye to the above-mentioned 
table. 


> 


3. German dye-stuffs shall be imported 
through Yokohama and Kobe only. 

4. The present Agreement shall be en- 
forced simultaneously with the new 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween Japan and Germany. After the 
lapse of two years after the enforce- 
ment of the Agreement, eiher of the 
Contracting Parties may approach the 
other with a proposal to revise the 
Agreement. If no agreement is reached 
between the two Contracting Parties 
within five months after the proposal is 
advanced, the Contracting Parties may 
cancel the Agreement upon seven months’ 
notice. 

As regards a Conventional Customs 
Tariff, negotiations are now in progress 
between the two countries and upon the 
conclusion of the negotiations a Conven- 


supplement to the present new Treaty. 


Army Effects Saving 





| Signal Corps Handles Total 
of 10,033,153 Words in 


Last Fiseal Year. 


Radio messages totaling 10,033,153 


Through Use of Radio 


| sible. 


tional Tariff is expected to be made a | 


Corps during the last fiscal year, accord- | 


ing to a report by J. P. Jackson, Assist- 
ant Chief Coordinator. This represents 
an increase over the preceding 12 months 


| of 1,609,621 words, and represents a sav- 


ing over commercial rates of $214,725.91. 
During the same period the naval com- 
munication service handled 15,034,801 


report, of $838,004.92. 
The full text of the report just made 
| public is as follows: 

Following is a summary of the dis- 
patch traffic handled by the War and 
Navy communication services and the 

-savings thereby made: For the year 


| ending April 30, 1927, the Army Signal 
| Corps handled 10,033,153 words by ra- 


dio, and 1,575,189 words by leased wire, 
a total of 11,608,292 words, of which 


7,217,480 were for the War Department 


This is an increase over last year of 
1,609,621 in total words handled, and 
of 1,340,561 in words handled for estab- 
lishments other than the War Depart- 
ment. The last figure is an increase of 


| nearly 44 per cent and is the real indi- 


cation of the growing value of the serv- 
ice to the Government as a whole. 

The equivalent cost of the total traffic 
at Government commercial rates would 
| be $225,146.54. This estimate is made 
| at telegraphic rates, since the bulk of 





| the traffic handled by the Signal Corps 


| is internal in character and corresponds 

to the traffic of commercial telegraph 
companies. The forwarding tolls on dis- 
| patches amounted to $10,420.63. Thus 
the savings effected for the year by the 
use of the War Department radio sets 
and leased wires are $214,725.91. 

For the year ending March 31, 1927, 

the Alaska military cable, operated by 
the Signal Corps, saved in free messages 
| for the Government $140,935.90, and 
earned by transmission 
messages $270,354.66—a total of $420,- 
| 290.56. 
The total combined savings and earn- 
| ings of the War Department communica- 
| tion service for the year thus amounts 
to $635,016.47. 

For the year ending March 1, 1927, the 
| naval communication service handled 15,- 
| 034,801 words of Government traffic, of 
which 9,517,125 were for the Navy and 
; 5,517,676 for other establishments. 

It is not possible to compute the sav- 
ings in dollars and cents made by the 
Navy on its own dispatches, on account 
of the complex nature of its traffic, in- 
| volving signals and tactical messages 
exchanged between ships for which there 
is no commercial equivalent. The cost 
of traffic sent for other establishments, 
however, can be definitely calculated at 
commercial rates and represents a clear- 
| cut saving. Since the bulk of the traffic 
handled by the Navy is overseas, the cal- 
| culation must be made at commercial 
cable rates. A conservative estimate of 
the average cable rate is 17 cents per 
| word, at which the traffic sent for other 
establishments would have cost $938,- 
004.92, which represents the true saving. 

The naval communication service, 
moreover, earns money by the handling 
of commercial traffic at shore stations 
and on board naval vessels. For the year 
ending March 1, 1927, this amounted to 
$138,901.86. 

The total combined savings and earn- 
ings of the naval communication service, 
exclusive of its own traffic, thus amuunts 
to $1,076,906.78. 

The greater savings made by the Navy 
as compared with the Army are due to 
the fact that they are computed at cable 
rates; whereas the savings made by the 
Army are computed at telegraphic rates. 

The total savings and earnings of the 
combined War and Navy communication 
services, exclusive of the Navy’s own 
1 traffic, is $1,711,923.25, 





of commercial ! 


words of Government traffic, at an esti- | 
| mated saving, according to Mr. Jackson’s 


| to start negotiating new treaties with 


| tion to help China to promote interna- 


| Congress to Be Urged 











By Senator Bingham 


Conference Held With Presi- 
dent on Need for Promoting 
International Peace. 


Said to Be 


Solution 


Advocates Placing of Chinese- 
Speaking American Army Of- 
ficers With Various Leaders. 


[By Telegraph.) 

EXxecuUTIVE Orrices, Rapip City, S. D. 
Sept. 6.—The division of China into three 
regional governments offers the only so- 
lution of permanent peace in the Asiatic 
republic, Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut stated orally after a recent 
conference with President Coolidge here. 
Senator Bingham, who has just com- 
pleted a tour of the Far East also ex- 
pressed the opinion that the time is not 
ripe for independence in the Philippines. 

“There are a great many governments 
in China,” said Senator Bingham, “and 
chances for unification are practically 
nil. I personally see no possibility of | 
bginging them together. 

“Canton, for instance, never has, and 
never will take orders from Pekin. Up 
the Yangtze River are 50,000,000 people 
who will never take orders from Canton.” 

The Senator proposed that the nation 
be divided up into autonomies with a 
“competent foreign advisor,” for each. | 

The present, he believes, is too early 


China, but he does think that Chinese- 
speaking American Army officers should 
be placed with all of the various leaders, 
and semiofficial conversations started 
with as many of the war lords as pos- 


“The United States is in the best posi- 


tional peace vecause of all the nations it 
has less at stake,” he said. 





To Repeal Estate Tax 


Senators Walsh and Tram- 
mell Oppose Law as Inva- 
sion of State Rights. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
wct at the last session of Congress,” 
he said, “I propose to advocate and urge 
at the approaching session of Congress 
the repeal of the inheritance and estate 
tax. 

“The present law on this subject is 
most reprehensible, in my opinion. Its 
particular provision, for a refund of 
as much as 80 per cent of the Federal 
tax to taxpayers in the States which 
impose an inheritance tax, is especially 
objectionable. 

“It is quite generally understood, of 
course, that this 80 per cent refund 
clause was written into the law to coerce 
and dominate the States in their sys- 
tem of taxation. The States, in my 
opinion, should be free to adopt their 
own policies of taxation. 

In Florida,’ under a constitutional 
amendment, the levy of an inheritance 
estate tax is prohibited. Congress, in 
trying to coerce the States to change 
their policies on this. subject, is guilty 
of the grossest effort to invade States’ 
rights. 

“The repeal of the federal inheritance 
tax would not materially affect the reve- 
nue of the federal treasury. It was stated | 
by certain members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance during the considera- 
tion of the 1926 Revenue Law that the 
repeal of this tax would make a re- 
duction of not exceeding $10,000,000 in 
the federal revenues.” 

At the recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Roy C. Osgood, chairman of 
a special committee on taxation, stated 
that there will be a fight made at the 
coming Congress to repeal the. federal 
inheritance tax. He stated that it.is not 
logically a federal tax because the fed- 
eral law does not control the transfer of 
property at death; that the tax s§puld 
be reserved for emergencies if exercised 
at all by the federal government, and 
that the present law has lasted longer 
than any other in history. 


Senator Nye Predicts 
Passing of Farm Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
proposed combination has possibilities 
worthy of thought. 

“So far as my own position is con- 
cerned, I am in favor of all three pro- 
posals. As to farm relief especially, 
there must be no compromise in the 
fundamentals of the McNary-Haugen 
Farm Relief Bill of the last Congress. 
I look for action by the next Congress 
on the McNary-Haugen Bill, I look for 
it to be passed by Congress again, with- 
out much alteration and I feel that there 
is just a bare chance of passing it in 
both houses. over any veto by the Presi- 
dent.” 

Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., majority leader of the 
House, it was explained, is now on his 
way West to inspect the Boulder Dam 
situation for information in connection 
with the legislative program of the 
House next session. Representative 
James (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., chair- 
man of the subcommittee Muscle Shoals- 
of the House Committee on Military Af- | 
fairs, it was stated, is in the West ac- 
quiring information on the Muscécle 
Shoals situation, with views already ex- 
pressed that unless satisfactory bids are 
received Congress will provide for Fed- 
eral operation of Muscle Shoals 


Many New Articles of Equipment to Be Made. 


Cavalry units constituting the First 
Cavalry Division, will mobilize near 
Marfa, Tex., on September 19, for maneu- 
vers that will begin September 20, and 
continue until October 3, under orders 
issued by the Commanding General of 
the Eighth Corps Area, Maj. Gen, Ernest 
Hinds, according to a statement by the 
Department of War. 

The maneuvers, will be the first of 
the Cavalry Division since 1923, it was 
stated orally at the Department. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The maneuvers will serve as an ex- 
haustive test for many new articles of 
equipment. Included in the list of items 
with which the Cavalry Division will be 
equipped, for the first time in divisional 
maneuvers, will be the machine rifle, 
the cooking pack, the demolition pack, 
the picket line pack, and the . machine 
gun and machine gun ammunition packs, 
all of which are carried,on the Phillips 
Pack Saddle. 

Cooperate With Air Corps. 

Cooperation of the Cavalry with the 


Army and Navy Union 


Praised by Dr. Work 


Secretary of Interior Stresses 
Importance of Veterans 
In Civic Life of Nation. 


The Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, in an ad- 
dress on September 6 before the 39th 
annual convention of the Army and Navy 
Union in Washington, D. C., emphasized 
the importance of the veterans of all 
wars in the civic affairs of the nation 
and of the part they can play in pre- 
serving the peace, prosperity and stabil- 
ity of the nation. The address, in full 
text, follows: 

I am pleased to extend a cordial wel- 


| come to the delegates to the Army and 


Navy Union Convention to the Capital 
City, coming as they do from all the 
States in the Union as the alumni or 
graduates from the fighting forces of the 
nation, but as men who have returned 
to the duties of peace. If there are 7,- 
000,000 of such men in the United States, 
as I have been informed, what a pow- 
erful organization for good could be 
be built up if a major portion of these 
men united with you! 
Check Unwise Disputes. 

If one of the first principles of your 
order is to encourage loyalty and main- 
tain the stability of the Nation, a care- 
ful selection of the best men in your 
group ought to establish a bulwark for 
defense that would at least check the 
dangers that grow out of unwise agita- 
tions which menace a government by the 
people. 

If the attitude of the American peo- 
ple toward the veteran remains the same 
as it has been for the past 150 years— 
and I see no serious indication that it 
will change—it seems evident from the 
legislation which has become the duty 
of the Department of the Interior to ad- 
minister, that we veterans of all wars 


have become a preferred class of -citi- | 


zens. 

The $8,000,000,000 which have already 
been paid out in the form of pensions 
is a nation’s substantial expression of 
gratitude to the men who volunteered 
to offer their lives in the military or 
naval service. 

By volunteers I include the men who 
served in the regular army or navy. I 
realize fully that each one of them vol- 
unteered his services. In this country 
men are not compelled to join the regu- 
lar army. Those who profess or prefer 
to be good soldiers are not necessarily 
“professional soldiers,” and should not 
be considered professional soldiers as 
the term is used in autocratic govern- 
ments, where subjects are required to 
render military service. 

No “Service Pension.” 

The annual reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions indicate that, strictly 
speaking, there are no service pensions. 
No pension is due a man at the expira- 
tion of his military service merely on 
account of his having served. The laws 
specifically state that he may be en- 


titled to the nation’s gratuity if he has | 


a disability, due to his service, or having 
served he has reached an age wherein 
its infirmities may be considered, in lieu 
of a disability acquired in service. 

After the close of the Mexican War, 
veterans were pensioned only for disabil- 
ities received in battle. Many years 
later pensions were granted to survivors 
of that war because they had reached 
an advanced age. It was not until June 
27, 1890, that the laws granted sur- 
vivors of the Civil War any pensions for 
disabilities not contracted in service and 
line of duty. Those who served and suf- 
fered during the Spanish War are now 
treated in practically the same way. 

Fosters Noble Thought. 

But your organization has fostered a 
noble thought. Instead of dwelling upon 
the great value of the services of the 
veterans who, with their comrades, made 
possible the growth and progress of this 
great nation, a heritage which we all en- 
joy, you are “coming together in conven- 
tion assembled” to revise your constitu- 
tion and deliberate ways and means 
whereby you can help preserve the 
peace, prosperity and stability of the 
Nation. 

We have often heard the quotation— 
“Young men for war, old men for coun- 
cil,” but the young men who have been 
in war are better fitted to give council 
later on, because they have learned to 
serve their country in a military capac- 
ity and make better peace-time citizens, 
through wise council and advice. 

I hope your convention may be both 
pleasant and profitable and that your 
organization may prosper. 








Air Corps in functions of reconnaissance, 
communication, observation, and combat 
will be an important feature of the ex- 
ercises, 

In these maneuvers, the War Depart- 
ment also hopes to experiment in the 
use of portee artillery (artillery trans- 
ported by trucks), tanks, and motorized 
trains with the Cavalry Division. 

The Commanding General, Eighth 
Corps Area, has designated September 
19 as the date of assembly of the units 
of the First Cavalry’ Division for the 
maneuvers that are to be held in the 
vicinity of Marfa, Texas, September 20- 
October 3, both dates inclusive. In order 
to arrive in Marfa by this date, the First 
Cavalry Division (less the First Cavalry 
Brigade), commanded by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Edwin B. Winans, will leave Fort 
Bliss, Texas, by marching, September 10. 
The First Cavalry Brigade (less the First 
Cavalry), Brigadier General LeRoy EI- 
tinge, commanding, will leave Fort Clark, 
Texas, September 4, for the overland 
march to the assembly point, where it 
will be joined by the First Cavalry now 
stationed at Marfa. 


Action Against Bands 
Initiated in N icaragua 


Constabulary Has Two En- 
gagements With Forces of 
Bandit Chieftans. 


The Nicaraguan constabulary, under 
the instruction of American officers, is 
beginning an active campaign against 
the two bandit bands under Generals 
Sandino and Salgado, according to a 
message received by the Department of 
State on September 6 from the Ameri- 
can Minister at Managua, Charles C. 
Eberhardt. 

Mr. Eberhardt states that two engage- 
ments have taken place within the last 
four days between the constabulary 
and the “bandit bands,” during which 
five of the latter were kilied or wounded, 
while there were no casualties on the 
Government side. 

Two Engagements Occur. 

The full text of the announcement of 
the receipt of Minister Eberhardt’s mes- 
sage follows: 

The Department is in receipt of a 
telegram from the American Minister 
at Managua to the effect that on Sep- 
tember 2 a constabulary patrol from the 
Jicaro Garrison had a short engagement 
near Quulali with men supposed to be 
followers of Sandino and that so far as 
known there were no casualties on either 
side. 

The Minister adds that on September 
3 there was an engagement between 
another patrol and Salgado’s band near 
Telpaneco in which five men of the lat- 
ter band were seen to fall from their 
horses probably killed or wounded. 

The patrol suffered no casualties. The 
Minister adds that this is the beginning 
of an active campaign against these two 
bandit bands. 


Bulk of Old Ballot 
Boxes Not to Be Used 


Officials of 48 Pennsylvania 
Counties Say Machines Used 
in 1926 Are Not Wanted. 


John J. MceGrain, Deputy Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Senate, on September 6, an- 
nounced that answers had been received 
from the County Commissioners of 61 


Size of Birds’ Wtngs 


Statement of Smithsonian 
Institution Discusses Prob- 
lem Long a Puzzle. 


Applies to Insects 


Smaller the Body, Relatively 
Larger Is Wingspread It 
Is Declared. 


[Continued-from Page 1.] 

Birds’ wings perform two functions: 
high speed. It is, however, very diffi- 
cult for them to get started, and many 
of them cannot rise ftom the ground at 


all. 

Birds’ wings perfor mtwo functions: 
they lift it from the ground, and they 
drag it forward. We all know that if 
a light object is thrown it will not travel 
so far as a heavier object thrown at the 
same speed. If a large and heavy bird 
can once get going at good speed a rela- 
tively small force will keep him going. 
His body is inclined in such a way that 
it is kept in the air through its mo- 
mentum, on the principle of a kite. The 
wings serve to maintain the speed, but 
have very little lifting to do. The lighter 
and smaller the bird, the less its mo- 
mentum. Lessened momentum prevents 
it from maintaining its height by inclin- 
ing its body against the air. If the 
wings cease their action, the body drops 
almost instantly. A small bird can ap- 
proach a perch at full speed, and alight 
upon it with very little voluntary check- 
ing of momentum, but a heavy bird must 
expend much energy before it can alight 
with safety. The wings of large and 
heavy birds serve chiefly to maintain 
speed, the height being maintained by 
the momentum and the kiting effect of 
the ody upon the air. But the wings 
of small and light birds must constantly 
lift the pird and pull it forward. That 
is the reason why the larger the bird the 
smaller the wings. But the large birds, 
while they fly with much less effort, 
have great difficulty in getting started 
and in stopping. 

Answers to all these questions have 
been a disturbing factor in the develop- 
ment of aeronautics, as has winged 
speed. The speed at which birds fly 
varies very much, but it is not so great 
as is commonly supposed. You can 
easily prove this for yourself by pacing 
birds in an automobile along a country 
Yoad. Only a few birds can fly as fast 
as the fastest express trains, and none 
can go as fast as the speedier aeroplanes. 
Wild ducks and geesc have been found 
to travel on their migrations at between 
44 and 48 miles an hour. Homing pig- 
eons usually travel at between 50 and 55 
miles an hour, while some swifts may 
attain a speed as great as 100 miles an 
hour, but most of our smaller birds 
travel at between 25 and 28 miles an 
hour, or at about the average speed 
maintained by an automobile. 
of the 64 counties in Pennsylvania to the 
officials of which he recently sent a tele- 
gram asking if the ballot boxes used in 
the contested Vare-Wilson Senatorial 
election of 1926 were to be used in the 
Pennsylvania primary election on Sep- 
tember 20. Only nine of the counties 
from which replies have been reeeived 
will use the 1926 election ballot boxes, 
Mr. McGrain said. These counties are: 
Beaver, Berks, Huntingdon, Lawrence, 
Luzerne, Lycoming, Northumberland, 
Schuylkill, and Somerset. 

Officials of 48 of the counties have re- 
plied that they do not intend to use the 
ballot boxes of the 1926 general election 
for the primary this month. No replies 
have been received from Fayette, Lan- 
caster, and Tioga Counties. 
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Loss to Advertisers 
Heavy From Wastage 


On Mail Gone Astray 


Yearly Loss of $600,000 
Due to Obsolete Lists and 
Absence of Return Cards. 


Campaign Is Planned 


Post Office Department to Ed- 
ucate Senders in Better 
Business Practices. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
solete mailing lists, and second, the use 
of envelopes without return cards, both 
in spite of the Post Office Department’s 
constafit and urgent advice to the con- 
trary. 

As a result of this situation having 
been called to the attention of the Post- 
master General, a campaign has ben 
inaugurated to persuade direct-mail ad- 
vertisers to use return cards on their 
envelopes and thus materially minimize 
their losses through this avenue. It is 
the opinion of officials of the Post Office 
Department that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually can be saved by ad- 
vertisers by the use of return cards on 
their envelopes instead of mailing them 
out blank as is practiced by many of 
them, and that the advantages gained 
through the use of return cards would 
more than offset any possible disadvan- 
tages. 

First Class Mail Opened. 

The Department’s view is that with 
few exceptions all sealed letters bearing 
first class postage are opened by their 
recipients whether or not the envelope 
bears the cards of the mailers, and that 
once opened the contents will receive 
the same attention regardless of the 
nature of the envelope. 

One of the arguments put forth by the 
Department in favor of the use of return 
cards on circular mail is that the return 
of the nondeliveries, for which there is 
no charge for prepaid first-class matter 
bearing a return request, would enable 
the mailer to know at once how many 
of his”circulars had been delivered and 
to eliminate from his list the incorrect 
addresses thereby avoiding further waste 
of material, postage and labor in subse- 
quent mailings. 

It would also save him expense in hav- 
ing his mailing lists *eorrected at the 
local post offices, for instead of sending 
in his complete list for correction, he 
would need to send in only a list of the 
nondeliveries which had been returned to 
him. Further the returned advertising 
matter, often rather expensive, could be 
used again if undated and not of a sea- 
sonable nature. 

Carelessness of Clerks. 

It would also enable many advertisers 
to find out how carelessly their clerks 
address these letters—hundreds of thou- 
sands of them are mailed with incomplete 
addresses, the name of the addressee, or 
the post office or the State having been 
omitted by the typist. 

Under the practice of using noncard 
or blank envelopes the mailer has no 
means of knowing how many of his cir- 
culars or ads have failed of delivery and 
been disposed of as waste by the. dead 
letter office. As an example of this, last 
October the Washington dead letter of- 
fice destroyed over 50,000 circulars from 
one mailing of a large eastern firm 
mailed in noncard envelopes but sealed 
under first-class postage. Their waste 
in one mailing was not less than $2,500. 

Not only are direct-mail advertisers 
wasting a great deal of money every 
year by using plain envelopes, but the 
records of the dead letter office show 


that thousands of individuals, corpora- | 


tions and business firms lose large sums 

of good hard cash in this way. A typi- 

cal instance came to notice in the Wash- 

ington dead letter office a few days ago. 
Time Loss In Interest. 


An undeliverable letter was received | 


containing a draft for $55,600. It was 
returned to the mailer through informa- 
tion made available when it was opened; 
but someone lost the interest on $55,600 


for about 15 days, amounting to $139, 


figured at 6 per cent. 

Practically all this would have been 
saved had the mailer used an envelope 
bearing his return card. It is surpris- 
ing the number of such cases involving 
large amounts. 

Out of the 25,000,000 odd dead letters 
handled last year over 1,000,000 con- 
tained valuable enclosures. The money, 
drafts, checks and money orders con- 
tained in these amounted to some $5,- 
317,000, and while practically all the 
drafts, checks and money orders were 
eventually returned to the writers, and 
all but about $40,000 of the money, 
through information found within the 
letters, they all lost an average of 15 
days’ time, which at 6 per cent interest 
on the whole amount means a loss of 
more than $13,290, all through the use 
of non-card envelopes. 

The astonishing thing to the 
Office Department is that in spite of all 
that has been said, published, and 
brought to the attention of mailers in 
regard to the losses they are sustaining 
through failure to use return cards, so 
many apparently otherwise intelligent 
business men continue to throw their 
good money away by this method. 

And since columns of publicity through 
the press and the daily Postal Bulletins 
have evidently failed to awaken the 
American advertisers to their  short- 
sightedness, it is now proposed to take 
up each case personally with the indi- 
vidual through correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews by postmasters and 
representatives of the postal service. 


Minister From Switzerland 
Returns to This Country 


The Swiss Miniser to the United 
~States, Marc Peter, has informed the 
Department of State that he returned 
to the United States on September 1 and 
has taken charge of the affairs of the 
legation. 


Post | 
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American Minesweeper Disables Field Piece |Fynds for Guarding | Pro cost rd C.& . for eo "2 Two eee Contract Is Awarded 
alle ove to Create New hauway system 


And Silences Fire of Ford on Yangtze River 


‘Pigeon,’ Heavily Bombarded From Shore Above Nan- 


king, Replies Effectively With 34 Rounds. 


The minesweeper “Pigeon,” attached 
to the Yangtze patrol force in China, 
was heavily fired upon by machine guns 
amout 12 miles above Nanking, accord- 
ing to a dispatch received September 6 
at the Department of the Navy from 
the commander-in-chief of the Asiatic 
Fleet, Admiral C, S. Williams. 

Admiral Williams also relayed to the 
Department dispatches from the com- 
mander of the Yangtze patrol force, 
Rear Admiral H. H. Hough. 

The full text of the statement, based 
on the dispatches, follows: 

Rear Admiral Hough, commander of 
the Yangtze patrol force, has advised the 
commander-in-chief of the Asiatic Fleet 
that the “Pigeon,” mine-sweeper, was 
heavily fired upon by machine guns at 
Sishan Shang, 12 miles above Nanking. 

The “Pigeon” returned the fire with 
machine guns and with 34 rounds of main 
battery fire. As a result of this firing 
on the part of the “Pigeon,” one field 
piece. was disabled and all fire was 
silenced. 

The “Pigeon” was hit many times but 


Bids Opened for Air 


Mail Service in West 


Post Office Department to Let 
Contract for Route Between 
Wyoming and Colorado. 


Harry S. 
New, has just announed that 
vitations for bids for carrying contract 
air mail between Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
Pueblo, Colo., via Denver and Colorado 
Springs, have been issued by the Post 
Office Department. The bids are re- 
turnable October 4. Mr. New also made 
public the details in connection with the 
cancellation of the contract for service 
over the same route, which the Depart- 
ment announced on August 27. 

Pending the award of a new contract 
for this route, the Boeing Air Trans- 
port, Inc., holding the air mail contract 
of the western leg of the transcontinental 
route, between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, took over the service on the 
Cheyenne-Pueblo route beginning Sep- 
tember 4, Mr. New announced. 

The full text of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s announcement follows: 

Cancellation of the contract of the 
Colorado Airways, Inc., for transport- 
ing mail by air between Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and Pueblo, Colo., via Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs, was made effective at the 
close of business September 2, in an 
order just issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Harry S. New. 

The Boering Air Transport. Inc,, hold- 
ing the air mail contract on the western 
leg of the transcontinental route, be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco, will 
take over the service on the Cheyenne- 
Puéblo route on September 4 on a tempo- 
rary basis until the route can be read- 
vertised. 

The contract of the Colorado Airways 
was ordered cancelled on August 27 but 
on the following day the order was sus- 
pended that the company might be en- 
abled to produce additional evidence to 
refute charges under which the con- 
tract had been ordered cancelled. 

The* Postmaster General announced 
September 3, however, that after careful 
consideration of all the facts in the case 


The Postmaster General, 
in- 


| the original order should stand and be- 
| come effective at once. 


Fraud is Charged. 

The ground on which this action was 
taken was the discovery by the Post- 
master General, on August 27, that 
after the bids had been submitted for 
the performance of this service and be- 
fore an award had been made in March, 
1926, the two bidders had entered into 
an agreement, as a result of which the 
lower bid was withdrawn. Both parties 
have since shared the compensation paid 
by the Government on the basis of the 
award made to the only remaining 
bidder. 

The original bidders werfe the Colo- 
rado Airways, Inc., Anthony F. Joseph, 
President, and N. A; Wimer, of Denver. 
The bid of the Colorado Airways was 80 
per cent of the air mail postage, while 
that of Wimer was 75 per cent. The 
Wimer bid was withdrawn and the De- 
partment so notified Wimer, giving as 
the reason that he was unable to furnish 


| the performance bond required. 


Invitations for new bids, returnable 
October 4, were issued September 3. 


Government Employes 
Auction Surplus Goods 


Civilian employes of the Government 
are superseding public auctioneers in 
the sale of surplus or condemned prop- 
erty in the Boston area, at a saving of 
$300 at each auction, according to a re- 
port to the office of the Chief Coordina- 
tor made by First Area Coordinator Co- 
nant Taylor. The full text of the re- 
port is as follows: 

Several auction sales of surplus and 
condemned property were held during 
the year. The sales were well attended 
and good prices received. 

The auctioneering of each sale was 
performed by a civilian employe of the 
quartermaster intermediate denot, Bos- 
ton, saving the cost of an auctioneer— 
$300. 


Peruvian Conditions Are 
Discussed With Mr. Kellogg 


The American Ambassador to Peru, 
Miles Poindexter, conferred with the 
Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg ‘on 
relations -between Peru, the United 
States and other Latin American coun- 
tries, on September 6, it was stated at 
the Department of State on September 6. 


there were no casualties. 

Admiral Williams reported to the De- 
partment that four vessels of the pro- 
vincial fleet appeared off Woosung on 
September 3 and commenced a bombard- 
ment of the fort. The force of four ships 
failed to do any damage to the fort al- 
though they fired approximately 30 
rounds. When the fort returned the fire 
the vessels withdrew apprantly undam- 
aged. 

Admiral Hough has reported that all 
of the North bank on the Yangtze 
Kiang is now held by Northern troops 
from a point 10 miles below Wuhu to 10 
miles below Chinkiang. 

Merchant vessels still require escorts 
along this stretch of the river, due to 
the fact that they are continually fired 
upon. Men-of-war, ‘as well, are sim- 
ilarly attacked by the Chinese vessels 
on shore. 

The destroyer “Parrott” has reported 
that she was heavily fired upon by rifles 
below Wuhu. When she returned the 
fire with machine guns, the forces on 
shore were silenced, and there were no 
casualties. 


Enlisted Men Sent 
To Telephone School 


Thirty-three enlisted men of the infan- 
try have received orders to report to the 
commandant of the Signal School at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., to pursue courses ‘in 
telephone and telegraph communication, 
and in the radio electricians’ course, the 
Department of War announced 
statement September 6. 
of the statement follows: 


in a 
The full text 


In its continued effort to provide in-. 


fantry commands with trained personnel 
capable of installing and maintaining 
telephone, telegraph, and radio commu- 
nication, in the field and in garrison, the 
War Department has ordered 33 enlisted 
men of the infantry to report to the 
commandant of the Signal School at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey, not later than 
September 10, 1927. Eight of the men 
will pursue a course in telephone and -+tel- 
egraph, and the 25 remaining will take 
the radio electricians’ course. Both 
courses include both theoretical and prac- 
tical work over a nine-month period. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 





Against New Floods 
Are Near Depletion 


Secretary of War Says There 
Is Urgent Need for Ad- 
ditional Money. 


Two Million Needed 


Declares No Reply Has Been 
Received from Request to 
Comptroller General. 


The funds of the Mississippi River 
Commission for the closing of crevices 
along the banks of the river to guard 
against any recurrence of the 1927 
flood will be exhausted within a month, 
and there is an urgent need for addi- 
tional money to carry on the work, the 
Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, 
stated orally on September 6, upon his 
return from St. Louis, Mo. 

A minimum of $2,000,000 is needed for 
the work, the Secretary stated, adding 
that he ‘has not yet heard from the 
Comptroller General, John R: McCarl, 
relative to his second request that this 
sum of money be borrowed from the 
current unallotted rivers and harbors ap- 
propriations. The Comptroller General, 
he declared, refused to divert this money 
on the initial request from the Depart- 
ment, contending that it was not within 
the letter of the law to use funds for 
purposes other than for which they are 
appropriated. 

At St. Louis, Mr. Davis said, he dis- 
cussed with officials of the Mississippi 
River Commission the expense of the 


work, and had ascertained that there 
were 250 breaks in the levees caused 
by the flood. Of this number, 15 oc- 
curred on Government-built levees and 
only one of these was on a stretch of 
levee that was up to Government-stand- 
ard specifications. This, he stated, was 
an example of the power of these levees 
to withstand flood waters. 


Mr. Davis stated that President Cool- 
idge was in favor of doing everything 
possible to assist in the work of the 
Mississippi River Commission. 





Brief Is Filed With I. C. C. in Opposition to Stock Own- 
ership of Erie and Pere Marquette. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


should be made to create general trunk 
lines out of coal-carrying railroads, but 
they should be treated as national assets, 
having in view their general usefulness 
to the entire country and to all of the 
other railroads. 

“Intervenors do not believe that it 
was the intention of Congress, or that 
it is in the public interest, that the senti- 
ment in favor of consolidation, growing 
out of the adoption of the Transporta- 
tion Act, should be permitted to be 
capitalized by those in operating control 
of the companies affegted by the pend;ag 
applications, into s¢memes for private 
gaim-or the building up of large private 
fortunes, through the manipulation of 
the securities of railroad companies. The 
record in this proceeding plainly shows 
that the financial interests in control of 
the Chesapeake have used its financial 
resources as a basis of credit for acquir- 
ing, im large part, the securities of Erie 
and Pere Marquette, which it is now 
proposed to sell to the Chesapeake at 
large direct and indirect personal profit 
to themselves.” 

The brief includes a statement com- 
piled from exhibits introduced in the rec- 
ord of the hearings in the case calculat- 


ing a total of $55,954,817 of profits to be | 


derived from the Van Sweringen brothers 
and their associates from various trans- 
actions in the securities of the companies 
involved. 


AWPetition asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to postpone for 90 
days from December 5, the effective date 
of its. orders in the Consolidated South- 
western Cases, 123 I. C. C. 208, has been 
filed with the Commisison by southwest- 
ern railroads, members of the South- 
western Freight Bureau. 

In the cases combined under the above 
title the Commission prescribed a series 
of scales of mileage freight rates in 
place of the rate bases now in effect in 
the territory, which are described in the 
petition as “sweeping and revolutionary 
in character,” and additional time is said 
to be necessary to make the changes re- 
quired. 

Petitioners said that immediately after 
the decision was served on them a care- 
ful study and examination of the find- 
ings was begun which revealed that it 
would be physically impossible for them 


to comply with the orders in the tinte | Indiana was 1,281 per 100,000 popu- 





named. 

“The rate adjustments prescribed by 
the Commission in its report,” the peti- 
tion says, “are so far-reaching in effect 
and scope, and differ so materially from 
the present scheme of rates, that it is 
absolutely necessary to make a complete 
survey of all the current tariffs in order 
to appropriately cancel the existing rates 
which are to be superseded by the new 
rates prescribed by the Commission. The 
changes required in the present rate 
structure are sweeping and revolutionary 
in character.” 


Transits of Panama 
Canal Break Record 


Record for August Given by 
War Department as 543 
Commercial Vessels. 


Commercial transits of the Panama 
Canal during the month of August es- 
tablished a new high record totaling 543 
commercial vessels and 17 launches, while 
tolls collected for these vessels were 
next to the highest of record, amounting 
to $2,274,116.06, according to a _ radio- 
gram received by the Department of War 
from the Canal, made public September 


# tie full text of the 
statement follows: 

The following radiogram has been re- 
ceived from the Acting Governor of the 
Panama Canal: 

“Traffic for August: 543 commer- 
cial vessels with $2,274,040.55 tolls; 17 
launches with $75.51 tolls.” 

The number of commercial transits for 
August is the highest on record, the 
previous record being that of last month 
(July) with a total of 509. The tolls 
collected for August are next to the 
highest of record, the record being that 
of December, 1928, and amounting to 
$2,335,729.81. 


Department’s 


Mortality Rate of Indiana 
Showed Increase Last Year 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that the 1926 death rate for 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


For Addition to Army 
Hospital at Honolulu 


Russell R. Ames to Construct 
Extension at Cost of 


$229,000. 
Work to Begin at Once 


Modern Up-to-Date Plant Is 
Provided for In Contract 
Entered Into. 


A contract for construction of exten- 
sive additions to the Army hospital at 
Schofield Barracks, Honolulu, has been 
awarded y the Quartermaster General 
to Russell R. Ames, of Honolulu, in the 
amount of $229,000, according to a state- 


ment issued September 6 by the Depart- 
ment of War. 


The full text of the statement ‘ollows: 


Contract for the construction of ex- 
tensive additions to the hospital at 
Schofield Barracks, Honolulu, T. H., has 
been awarded by the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, to Russell R. Ames, 
of Honolulu. 


The addition consists of three new 
ward buildings, with storehouses and 
utilities. The buildings are to be of 
modern, reinforced concrete construction, 
These additions, in addition to the one 
now nearing completion, will complete 
the project as authorized in funds ap- 
propriated in the Army Housing Bill, for 
hospital construction at Schofield Bar- 
racks. 

The total amount of the award just 
made is $229,000. Work on this project 
will begin September 15, 1927, and be 
completed by June 15, 1928. The com- 
pletion of this work will provide the 
Army in Honolulu with a modern, up 
to date hospital. 


lation as compared with 1,248 in 1925. 
This increase was accounted for by 
increases in the death rates from dis- 
eases of the heart (from 198 to 211 
per 100,000 population), measles (from 
2 to 14), whooping cough (from 6 to 
13), and influenza (from 48 to 55). 
Decreases in 1926 were in death 
rates from diarrhea and enteritis, un- 
der two years (from 34 in 1925 to 29 
per 100,000° population), and appendi- 
citis and typhlitis (from 16 to 13), 


When Buick dproves upon Buick 
—the standard for the year is set 


Buick for 1928 introduces a higher standard of beauty 
and luxury than the world has ever known. Buick in- 
teriors are as modish as exquisite drawing-rooms—as 
harmoniously colored—and as comfortable. Buick’s 
new Fisher bodies-are low-swung without any loss of 


headroom or road-clearance. 


Brilliant refinements in the famous Buick six-cylinder 


Sedans *1195 to #1995 


x 


less beyond belief. 


Valve-in-Head Engine result in arrow-quick getaway, 
effortless speed and a mighty flow of power, vibration- 


And so, down to the smallest detail of construction, 
wherever refinements could be made, Buick has made 


them. Again Buick has improved upon Buick. Again 


v 


the standard for the year is set. 


Coupes *1195 to *1850 


Sport Models £1195 to *1525 


All prices fo. b. Flint, Mich. governement tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. financing plan, the most 
desirable, is available. The model sllustrated above gs the Five-Passenger Sedan, Series 120, $1495. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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nmercial Development Possible 
Of Petroleum Resources in Alaska 


'@Lack of Means Has So Far Prevented Prov- 


ing Presence of Oil Pool Between Iniskin 


Petroleum is probably the only min- 


| @ral resource of the Alaskan peninsula 


between Iniskin and Chinitna Bays that 
offers a possibility of profitable com- 
mercial development, says Geologist Fred 
-H. Moffit of the Geological Survey, De- 
ent of the Interior, in a state- 
_.ment just made public by the Survey. 
The presence of petroleum seepages 
Gn the district was known a number of 
— before the rush of gold miners to 
laska after the Klondike discoveries, 

r. Moffit says. He states that the work 
of os, a pool has been inconclusive 

~ probably from lack of means for con- 

_tinuing it. 

The full text of that part of the state- 
ment dealing with petroleum resources 
fin the district follows: 

- So far as is now known, petroleum is 
“the only mineral resource of the penin- 
“Sula between Iniskin and Chinitna Bays 

*that offers a possibility of profitable 
commercial development. In earlier years 
a few prospectors panned the stream 
* gravel in the search for placer gold, and 
“examined the hills in the hope of find- 
ing gold lodes or deposits of copper or 
other metals, but without success. 

Petroleum seepages, however, were 
‘known in the vicinity of Oil Bay many 
years before the great rush of gold 

"Seekers to Alaska after the discoveries 
Yin the Klondike, and attempts have been 
*¥Ynade to prove or disprove the presence 
-of an oil poolk The work met with in- 
“€onclusive results, although a number of 


* wells were drilled, and was finally aban- | 


| In Cold Bay District 


doned, probably from lack of means for 
continuing it. 
“Springs or See pages 
Indicated Possibilities 
The indications of petroleum that first 
directed attention to the possibility of 
-obtaining oil in this part of the Cook 





- Inlet region are springs or seepages of | 


. oil and gas. Many such springs have 
» been reported and have led to the stak- 
‘ing of numerous claims in the earlier 
days before the oil lands were with- 
. drawn from entry and again in recent 
years after the ieasing law of 1920 was 
passed. The writer made an attempt to 
examine the seepages that have been 
reported, but in the absence of anyone 
familiar with their exact location, 
did not fully accomplish the work. 


tides on the east 
about 1,000 feet 
which produced 


low 
Bay, 
cabin, 


tween .high and 
shore of Iniskin 
below the lower 


coming from a crevice in the shale of 
the upper part of the Tuxedni sandstone. 
No sign of this seepage was seen by the 
writer, and possibly it has been diverted 
or is exhausted. 


One of the oil seepages at Oil Bay is | 


at the foot of the hill, about 100 feet 
east of the place where the old road 
from the cabin starts up the hill to the 
fourth well. The oil rises in a spring 
of water and collects on the surface of 
the water in a small pool. At the time 
the place was visited in 1921 not more 
than an ounce or two of oil could be 
taken from this pool in a day. 

A strong flow of gas, 
through water, about 2 miles north of 
Dry Bay, led to drilling at that locality. 

Oil claims have been staked recently 
on the shores of Chinitna Bay, where oil 
seepages are also reported. Although 
the south shore of Chinitna Bay was ex- 
amined rather carefully, no seepages 
were found there by the surveying par- 
ties in 1921. 

Oil springs might easily be missed, 
however, unless their location was fairly 
well known, for the vegetation by mid- 


known seepages, with the exception of 
the gas spring at Dry Bay, are within the 
area of the Tuxedni sandstone, 
presence probably depends on the fact 
that the rocks where they occur are 
faulted or conspicuously jointed, thus 
giving an opportunity for oil and 
to escape to the surface. 

Oil for Lubrication 


Obtained from Pools 


The character of the oil from the prin- 


bubbling up 


| Cadoceras 


| from two formations. 
Cold Bay they 


and Chinitna Bays. 


The oil seepages and drill holes show- 
ing oil are within the area of the Tux- 
edni sandstone. So far as is known none 
of the seepages, except the gas_ spring 
at Dry Bay, are within areas of the 
Chinitna shale or the Naknek formation. 
It is therefore believed that the source 
of the oil is within the Tuxedni sand- 
stone or possibly at some lower horizon. 

Two of the drill holes at Oil Bay are 
reported to have penetrated oil-bearing 
sands at depths of 500 and 770 feet and 
to have shown a considerable quantity of 
oil. These figures indicate the minimum 
depth below the top of the Tuxedni sand- 
stone at which the oil-bearing beds can 
lie, but the evidence from this source is 
made highly inconclusively by the prob- 
able existence of an eastward-trending 
fault of considerable vertical displace- 
ment between the drill holes and the 
mountains on the south, This fault is 
exposed on the shore of Iniskin Bay, and 
if it extended castward to Bowser Creek 
it would increase rather than decrease 


| the estimate just given. 


It appears probable, although it is not 
definitely proved, that many hundred 


feet of the sandy shale that forms the | 
upper part of. the Tuxedni sandstone is 
missing between Oil and Iniskin Bays | 


and that the oil seepages and the oil 
from the drill holes may well come from 
a horizon as low as the middle of the 
Tuxedni if not lower. 


Issue frome Two Formations 


The oil seepages in the Cold Bay dis- 
trict, on the Alaska Peninsula, issue 
In the vicinity of 
come from the Shelikof 
formation, which contains beds equiv- 
alent in time to at least part of the 
Chinitna shale, for they carry the 
fauna. The seepages on the 


| Pearl Creek dome, west of the south end 


| The oil, however, may originate 


of Becharof Lake, come from beds of the | 


Naknek formation, which caps the dome. 
in the 
Shelikof formation, below the Naknek, 
and thus come from piactically the same 
horizon as that in the seepages near 


' Cold Bay. 


he | 


; | wells to the geologic structure of the 
Martin reporis a strong seepage be- | 





| quantity of oil 


r | Iniskin Bay 
an intermittent flow of oil, at one place | 


| cation of Oil Bay. 


The relation of the oil seepages and 


formation in which they occur must be 
considered in predicting the location of 
a possible oil pool. The seepage on 
is near a fault, and the 
principal seepage at Oil Bay is ina 
zone of jointing and faulting. 


Bay was determined by a system of ver- 
tical faults and closely spaced joints, 


| which in general strike N. 20 degrees W. 
A glance at the geologic map shows | 
| clearly that the seepage and drill holes | 


at Oil Bay are in line with the west 
shore of the bay and that unless the 
fracturing does not extend that far 
north the position of the seepage may 
readily have been controlled by the same 
causes that controlled the form and lo- 


The accumulation of oil, 
would be determined by other conditions 
than these, and in this locality it might 
be expected to depend primarily on the 


The po- | 
sition of the east and west shores of Oil | 


however, | 





structure of the beds and the presence | 
of rocks of proper character to contain | 


and to retain the oil. 


“4: | 
In addition the | 
in a given reservoir | 


| would also depend, in part, on the ex- | 


tent of the gathering ground 


| age area. 


Rocks Along Coast Dip 


| Seaward im Monocline 
summer is so rank as to hide them. The | 


The rocks of a narrow curving belt 


| along the coast of Cook Inlet dip sea- 


and their | 


gas | 


Martin, and as the opportunities for col- | 


lecting samples were better at the time 
of his visit than they were in 1921, no 
attempt was made to duplicate his work. 
The following statement is quoted from 
his description: 

“A sample of 


petroleum from 


seepage at Oil Bay was collected by the | 


writer by skimming the oil from the sur- 
face of the water, where it was contin- 
ually rising from the bottom of the pool. 


An effort was made to obtain as much | 


of the fresher oil as possible. 
and earthy impurities were removed by 
straining through coarse cloth. 
could not be entirely removed. 
lubrication at the neighboring wells has 
been obtained from these pools in this 
manner. 

“The fresher oil is dark green. 
which has remained on the surface 
the pool for some time is dark brown. 

“The oil has doubtless lost a large part 
of its volatile constituents, so that the 
analyses do not represent the composi- 


That 
of 


Water | 
Oil for | 


Vegetable | 


| folds whose 


cipal stepage at Oil Bay is described by | 


| anticlines in 


the | 


| closely compressed fold and 


ward in a monocline that carries them 
from view beneath the water. This 
structure includes the rocks above the 
Tuxedni sandstone as well as_ that for- 
mation and is so pronounced that it sug- 
gested the name Tilted Hills for the 
mountains of the belt. 

The Tuxedni sandstone of the interior 
and the northwest side of the peninsula 
has been thrown into a succession of 
axes run about N. 30 de- 
grees E. The position of these folds is 
indicated on Plate 2, where it is shown 
that one of the principal anticlines fol- 
lows the valleys of Bowser and Fitz 
Creeks. 

This anticline divides into two minor 
the north end of the Fitz 
Creek Valley and flattens out toward the 
south end near Oil Bay, apparently los- 
ing its identity beneath the southward- 
dipping beds of Mount Pomeroy. Pos- 
sibly there are minor folds on the east 
flank of this anticline between Park 
Creek and the head of Brown Creek, but 
lack of time prevented a careful exami- 
nation of this area. 

The other anticline, which extends 
through the Portage Creek Valley, is a 
is cut off 
on the north by a fault that crosses its 
axis at an acute angle. It would seem 
that the anticline of the Fitz and Bow- 
ser Creek Valleys and the seaward-dip- 
ping beds along Cook Inlet furnish 
structural conditions that would favor 
the accumulation of oil, beeause the anti- 


or drain- | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to- 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and martagement. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


need and 
that the 


1913-1921 


Development of Aeronautical Forces of Army 


Is Directed by Law Under Five-Year Program 


Topic 22—Aeronautics 


First Article——Ar my Aeronautics. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Growps of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade’ Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; and twenty-first, Insular 
and Indian Affairs. The present group deals 
with Federal activities in connection with 
Aeronautics. 


By F. Trubee Davison, ° 


Assistant Secretary of War for Aeronautics. 
HE Army Air Corps Act of July 2, 1926, created 

an additional Assistant Secretary of War 

whose function is to aid the Secretary of War 

in fostering military aeronautics, to formu- 
late general policies insuring coordination of air proj- 
ects of the Department of War with those of interested 
departments of the Federal Government, and to per- 
form such other duties as may be delegated to him by 
the Secretary of War. 


The Army Air Corps Act, which grew out of the 
recommendations of the Morrow Aircraft Board, ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to work out the general 
cutlines for a program of aviation, both military and 
civil, created a separate corps in the Army to deal with 
aeronautics, and provided for a five-year building and 
development program for that branch of the service. 
In addition, the Act laid down the general principles 
by which military air activities shall be governed, and 
the general manner of their coordination with those 
cther departments interested in aviation. 

* * - 

At full authorized strength, under the law, the 
Army Air Corps consists of four general officers, one 
major general and three brigadier generals; 1,646 offi- 
cers in grades of colonel to second lieutenant, 550 re- 
serve officers on active duty, and 15,000 enlisted men. 


It provides that the Chief of Air Corps, at least 
two of his assistants and 90 per cent of officers im the 
grades below brigadier general shall be flying officers 
of approved rating. 

* * * 
Witt respect to the five-year Army aviation expan- 
sion program the Air Corps Act states: 


“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
equip and maintain the Air Corps with not to exceed 
1,800 serviceable airplanes and such number of air- 
ships and free and captive balloons as he may deter- 
mine to be necessary for training purposes, together 
vith spare parts, equipment, supplies, hangars and 
installations necessary for the maintenance and opera- 
tion thereof. _In order to maintain the number speci- 
fied above, the Secretary of War is authorized to re- 
Place obsolete or unserviceable aircraft from time to 
time. 


“The total increase in personnel and equipment au- 
thorized shall be distributed over a five-year period be- 
ginning July 1, 1926. Not to exceed one-fifth of the 
total increase shall be made during the first year, and 
the remainder in four spproximately equal increments.” 


The first year of the five-year program has been 
completed and with it the first stage of the develop- 
ment. The expansion of the year may be summarized 
as follows: 


Orders placed for 50 pursuit, 40 attack, 10 trans- 
port, 80 neg iicemge 110 training, and 9 amphibian 
planes. Of these, 135 had been delivered on July 1, 
1927. 


Elimination of the JN and other obsolete types of 
planes used in Reserve and National Guard flying and 
their replacement, as rapidly as possible, by more mod- 
ern aircraft. 


Development of new bombardment and attack 


planes superior to those now in use. 
- a * 
Establishment of a new training school for flying 
cadets at March Field, California, and expansion of 
training facilities at Kelly and Brooks Fields, Texas. 


Completion of the new establishment for the Ma- 
teriel Division at Wright Field, Ohio, with every mod- 
ern facility for experimental testing and development. 


Inauguration of policies designed to increase par- 
ticipation of Reserve Officers and National Guard air 
units in military flying. 

“ 
TP HE maneuvers held in Texas in May by Army 

Corps units 


Air 
in conjunction with Second Division 


Copyright, 1 


troops demonstrated the ability of our pilots, the effi- 
ciency of our planes and the soundness of our air 
technique. 


Numerous valuable contributions have been made 
toward motor development, airplane construction, 
aerial navigation and pRotography as the result of re- 
search work done by the Army Air Corps Materiel 
Division. Advances also have been made in research 
work on the suitability of types of planes for military 
purposes as distinguished from types of ships designed 
for commercial flying. 

* * * 

The second year of the program, which began July 
1, started with $21,891,000 definitely set aside for the 
development of the Army Air Corps, of which $12,000.- 
000 is authorized for the purchase of 590 planes of 
various types. Authorization also is given to increase 
the number of flying officers to 1,100, the enlisted 
strength to 10,000 and to place 110 reserve officers on 
active duty for one year, during the present fiscal year. 


Among the important appropriations are the fol- 
lowing: $2,200,000 for experimental and research 
work; $1,062,000 for improving Army Air Corps fields 
and technical construction; $475,000 for lighter-than 
air equipment including $200,000 for the purchase of 
helium. In the past year the Army Air Corps com- 
pleted the RS-1, the largest semirigid lighter-than-aiz 
craft ever built, which established its airworthiness in 
a flight which set an air record for ships of that type. 
These appropriations do not include funds set aside in 
other appropriation measures for Army Air Corps use. 

* * * 

GROUP system for Army Air Units has been 

worked out whereby bombardment wings will be 
stationed on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, a pursuit 
wing in the northern section of the country, and an 
attack wing in the southern. Units of observation 
planes and other types will be scattered in various 
sections. 


On the basis of the five-year program it is expected 
that at the close of 1932 the United States will have 
an Army Air Corps of 1,650 flying officers, 550 re- 
serve officers on active duty and 15,000 enlisted men. 
The fiying equipment will consist of 480 pursuit, 95 
attack, 185 bombardment, 59 transports, 412 observa- 
tion, 72 amphibians, 479 training planes and 110 air- 
craft of various types in reserve. 

* * * 


In connection with the maintenance of the flying 


_ efficiency and the expansion of the Army Air Corps 


Reserve units a study of the situation showed a poten- 
tial air reserve of 6,073 officers. However, out of 3,462 
heavier-than-air officers only 654 are rated as Class A 
pilots—officers qualified to fly one or more types of 
service planes; 1,007 fall in Class B—officers competent 
to solo in training planes; while 1,802 belong to Class 
C—officers who fly but are not competent to fly alone. 


Out of 557 reserve officers rated as observers, only 
13 are in Class A; 32 in Class B; 215 in Class C and 
297 in Class D. The same ratio holds good with lighter- 
than-air officers. Of pilots in this branch, 2 are in 
Class A; 8 in Class B; 8 in Class C. Of lighter-than-air 
observers, 4 are in Class A; 14 in Class B; 84 in Class 
C, and 44 in Class D. in addition there are 1,889 air 
reserve officers listed as nonflyers. 

* * * 


[NS the National Guard at present there are 16 Fed- 
erally recognized observation squadrons and 13 
photo sections. Approximately 200 pilots are, through 
the National Guard, keeping up their flying training. 
These pilots in 1926 flew 11,956 hours, an average of 
67 hours per pilot. While this individual flying time 
dces not represent the maximum that could be desired, 
it nevertheless compares very favorably with the fly- 
ing time for Regular Army pilots, who, during the 
same period, flew an average of 128 hours per pilot. 


Coordination of the military uses of airplanes and 
lighter-than-air ships is brought about through the 
Joint Aeronautical Board of the Army and Navy, and 
all matters of common interest discussed or considered 
are submitted for judgment to the Joint Army and 
Navy Board. 


* * * 


The establishment by Congress of the Offices of 
Assistant Secretaries for Aeronautics in the Depart- 
ments of the Navy and Commerce as well as in the 
Department of War has offered an additional means of 
coordinating air activities. The three officials also con- 
stitute the Board of Patents and Design, created to 
investigate the feasibility of new air designs and in- 
ventions. 


Another organization provided by law, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, furnishes addi- 
tional coordination, particularly in connection with 
technical work. The committee, composed of scientific 
experts, with representatives from the Army and Navy. 
has established a laboratory devoted to aeronautical 
research. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of Sept. 8, Mr. Edward P. Warner, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics, will discuss naval air developments. 


927, by The C7 nited States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 6, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

The grain market continued weak dur- 
ing Tuesday’s trading and prices showed 
further decline, September wheat closing 
at Chicago at $1.321%, at Minneapolis at 
$1.33%4, at Kansas City at $1.26%, and 
October wheat at Winnipeg at $1.39%. 
Increased offerings of spring wheat in 
the domestic markets, together with con- 
tinued favorable weather conditions in 
the Canadian Northwest and declining 
prices at Liverpool were the principal 
weakening factors in the wheat market. 
There was a good cash demand for wheat 
which tended to strengthen the market 
toward the close. Receipts at Minneap- 
olis where new crop spring wheat is be- 
ing offered totaled 1,970 cars. Premiums 
held firm, however, with No. 1 dark 
northern selling at 2@16 cents over the 
September price, depending principally 
upon dryness and protein content. No. 
2 hard winter wheat sold at Chicago at 
$1.33%4 @1.34, and No. 2 at 
$1.34, 

Warmer weather, with heavy offerings 
of grain to arrive, caused a sharp decline 
in corn prices, both for cash and futures. 
Receipts at Chicago held around 600 cars, 
the heaviest for some time. The better 
grades sold fairly well but discounts on 
lower grades were increased. Outside 


of elevator buying, the demand for corn 
was limited. 

The more favorable crop prospects are 
apparently causing a larger country 
movement, particularly from the South- 
western States, where crop conditions 
are again quite favorable this year. No. 


red winter 


| 3 yellow corn sold at Chicago at $1.01% 
| @$1.03; and at Minneapolis at 97@98 
; cents per bushel. 


Receipts of oats were fairly large at 
Minneapolis but were smaller at Chicago. 
While the threshing returns show dis- 
appointing out-turns in many instances, 


; the demand for oats continues dull and 


the market has declined with corn. Cash 
prices have followed the downward trend 
of future prices, No. 3 white oats being 
quoted today at Chicago at 4414@47 
cents, and at Minneapolis at 414 @43% 
cents. The rye market was also 1@1% 
cents lower, largely because of the weak- 


| ness of wheat, No. 2 rye selling at Min- 
| neapolis at 91@92 cents and at Chi- 
| cago at 95%to 96 cents per bushel. 


The barley market at Minneapolis had 


| independent strength and prices held 


firm, but at Chicago, prices declined, 


| malting barley being quoted at 79@83 


cents per bushel. The flax market held 


| fairly steady with September flax quoted 


at Minneapolis at $2.16% and spot seed 
selling at 2@3 cents over this price. 
Receipts at Minneapolis totaled 281 cars 
but were really absorbed by 
crushers. 

Cotton. 

Coton prices advanced Tuesday about 
3-16 cent per pound compared with those 
of September 3. The market has drifted 
into’ a more or less waiting attitude 
pending the release of the Government 
crop report on September 8 at 11 a. m. 
standard time. a 

Private and trade reports continue to 
indicate the 1927 production at this time 
of under 13,000,000 bales to over 14,- 
000,000. Considerable activity was re- 
ported from dry goods centers. Demand 
for spot cotton is reported as somewhat 
improved. Exports Tuesday, 39,929 bales, 


| compared with 8,474 bales on the cor- 


responding day in 1926. Exports from 
August 1 to September 6, 468,565 bales, 
against 450,760 for the corresponding 


| period a year ago. 


October future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange advanced 16 
points at 22.55 cents, and on the New 
Cotton Exchange advanced 8 
points at 22.47 cents. 


| contracts at Chicago were up 14 points 


| with 39,425 bales a 


at 22.54 cents. , 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets today 31,085 bales compared 
year ago. Aver- 
age price of Midddling spot cotton in 10 


| markets was up 16 points at 21.90 cents 
; per pound. A year ago this price stood 


at 17.86 cents. 
Wool. 
The active trading in wool at Boston 
is not a prominent feature in the pres- 


' ent market, but dealers on that market 


are inclined to view the situation as de- 


| eidedly healthy and to consider the out- 


| look favorable for domestic wools. 


The 


, broader use of domestic lines by the mills 


| 


| 


| 


| toes weaker. 


| 


and the upward trend of prices on spot 
stocks of foreign lines are regarded as 
important factors working to stabilize 
domestice wool prices. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Apples and pears were dull in New 
York today. Cantaloupes continue weak. 
Lettuce and potatoes ‘about steady. 
Peaches slightly stronger. Sweet pota- 
Onions slightly weaker. 
Green peas about steady. 


| Cantaloupes: East Shore Maryland and Del- 


aware various 


36s 


varieties, standards 


.$.50@.75 


| Colorado Salmon Tints, standards, 36s and 


45s .. 


..$1.25@1.5 


October future | 


local | 


Colorado Salmon Tints, standards, 12s and 
IRAs sce veces. -$50@.75 
New Mexico Pink Meats, standard and 
jumbo flats, all sizes, poor . .$.40@.75 
California Honey Balls, standards, 36s and 
45s ae $2.50@3.00 
California) Honey Dews, standard and 
jumbo, crates . .$2.25@2.75 
Apples: New York Oldenburgs, A 2% inch, 
barrels . $3. 50 
New Jersey Wealthys ‘and Gravensteins, 
medium to large, bu. baskets. .$1.00@1.50 
New Jersey Coddlings and Twenty Ounce, 
medium to large, bu. baskets. .$1.50@2.00 
Lettuce: New York Big Boston type, 2- 
dozen crates $.50@.95 
California Iceberg 4-5 dozen, 
crates .. .$3.00@3.50 
Colorado 4-5 dozen 
crates $3.00@3.50 
Onions: Ohio and Indiana, Yellows, sacked 
per 100 pounds, dock sales... .$1.75@2.00 
New York Canastota section, oe 
sacked, per 100 pounds ... $1.90@2. 
Massachusetts Yellows, sacked, per 100 

pounds si $1. 50@1.75 
Peaches: New Jersey Elbertas, medium to 

large, sixes, and bu. baskets. .$1.00@1.50 
New Jersey Hales, medium to large, bu. 

baskets . .....$1.50@2.00 
Pears: New York Clapp Favorites, bushel 
baskets mostly . -$1.00@1.50 
New York Bartletts, bu. baskets. $1.25@1.75 
Peas: Calorado, 45-pound crates .$3.50@4.00 
California, bushel hampers... ...$2.25@2.50 
Potatoes: Maine Cobblers, bulk, 180 Ibs., 
mostly ordinary, best mostly. . $3.25 
Lond Island Cobblers and Green Mountains, 
bulk, 180 pounds ... . .$3.25@3.35 
Long Island Cobblers and Greer Mountains, 
150-pound sacks .. $2.80@2.90 
New Jersey Cobblers, 150-pound = sacks, 
street sales mostly . $3.00 
Sweet Potatoes: East Shore Virginia Yel- 
lows, barrels . $2.00@2.25 
North Carolina fair, bar- 

rels . $1. or 00 
Delaware Yellows, ‘bu. hampers ‘ 85 
New Jersey Yellows, bu. hampers $1.75@ 

Butter. 

The New York butter market was firm 
at an advance of % cent on all grades. 
While receipts were fairly liberal, trad- 
ing was active and dealers either cleared 
fancy stocks closely or held remaining 
stocks for higher prices. Storage butter 
sold at 44%4@45 cents for 92 score. 
Medium and under grades were steady 
under fair demand. The car market was 
steady with fair trade reported. Whole- 
sale price of creamery butter at New 
York were: 92 score 45 cents; 91 score 
44 cents; 90 score 4215 cents. 

Cheese. 

The cheese market ruled firm with ad- 
vances noted on all styles. Trading was 
fairly active on all except Young Amer- 
icas. The latter are scarce, however, and 
replacement costs are above selling 
values here. Wholesale prices of No. 1 
American cheese at New York were: 
Flats, 26@27 cents; Single Daisies, 
26144@2632 cents; Young Americas, 
261% @2612 cents. 

Meat. 
normal receipts and fair de- 


type, 


Iceberg ; type, 


“Yellows, 


6200 


Under 


; mand the New York wholesale market 





on steers and cows was steady with Fri- 
day and last Monday. Receipts of veal 
were about normal and the market $1@ 
$3 higher than Friday. A few prime car- 
casses sold at $27@$28. Lamb receipts 
were fairly liberal, the market $1@$2 
higher than Friday. Receipts of mutton 
were fairly liberal, the market steady to 
$1 higher than Friday. Pork receipts 
were moderate and the market steady 
with Friday. Demand for all classes was 
fair. 
Livestock. 

Receipts at Chicago were estimated at 
23,000 caitie, 5,000 calves, 40,000 hogs 
and 30,000 sheep. 

The hog market was fairly active and 
generally 10c to 15¢c higher. There was 
an increased supply of 130 to 160 pound 
weights, trade on these being very slow 
Top for the day was $11.50. Bulk of 
good and choice 160 to 200 pound weights 
sold at $11.10@11.40, 220 to 250 pound 
$10.60@11.25, 266 to 300 pound, $10.10@ 
10.80. Most 310 to 350 pound butchers 
brought $9.75@10.15. Bulk of packing 
sows sold at $8.60@9.15, best light- 
weights $9.35@9.50, most pigs $8.75@ 
9.50. Shippers took 11,000, and the esti- 


| mated holdover was 10,000. 


With the lightest supplies of the sea- 
son, strictly grainfed steers were steady 
to strong. Shortfed and half fat kinds 
predominated. ‘Lower grade fed steers 
.were steady. Western grass steers were 
steady to 10 cents lower, the weakness 
shared by plain native grassers. A 
range of $11.75@13.75 took most of the 
steer run. Heavy Missouris topped at 
$14.90, long yearlings brought $14.60. 
She stock was steady to weak, bulls 
draggy. Under a broad demand stock- 
ers and feeders sold largely at $7.50@ 
8.50. Trade on vealers was 50 cents 
lower, packers paying mostly $14 down- 
ward, a few to outsiders up to $15 and 
better. 

Fat lambs closed 50@75 cents lower 
than Friday, natives showing the full 
downturn. Bulk of range lambs sold at 
$13@138.25. Heavy buck lambs cashed 
at $11@11.50. Bulk of native lambs went 
to packers at $12.50@12.75. Feeding 
lambs were weak to 25 cents lower, in 
between grades showing decline. Bulk 
sold at $13@13.65. Sheep were weak 
with Friday late trade. Closing quota- 


 Y tions follow: 
Cattle. 


tion of the live oil from wells in this | 
region. Such live oil would have a lower 
specifi: gravity, a higher percentage of 
the more volatile constituents, and a | 
lower percentage of the less volatile con- 
stituents, residue, and sulphur. It would 
certainly be better than these samples 
in all respects and would resemble them 
im having a paraffin base and would | 
doubtless be a refining oil. 

“The lubricating oils were distilled un- 
der diminishing pressure, according to 
refinery practice, until signs of decom- 
position set in. The residue obtained | 

| 


cline and its broad eastern limb provide 
| both a reservoir and a drainage area. 
The storage 


Re ee ee Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
‘ ge of oil in the anticline would 
necessarily depend further on the pres- 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice $11.25@$14.90 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice ‘ 10.75@ 14.75 
Steers, medium and common (all WIR): -or20008 en 6.75@ 11.65 
Cows, good and choice.... pa waare > 6.75@ 10.25 
Cows, common and medium. 5.35%b 6.75 
Vealers, good and choice 14.00@ 15.00 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


Chicago Kansas City 
$10.00@$14.00 
10.00@ 14.25 
10.00@ 14.25 
6.25@ 9.00 
5.00@ 6.25 
9.50@ 12.00 


8.40@ 10.25 
6.00@ 8.40 


Kansas City 
9.75@ 11.10 
10,60@ 11.40 
10.40@ 11.40 
9.65@ 10.75 
ae 9.50 8.40@ 9.50 

8.50@ 10.25 9.25@ 410.00 
above quotations.) 


ie iis Beiieie? Cain tote ae ee 2d from assignment to duty in office 
of Chief of Air Corps, assigned to duty at 
Bolling Field, D. C. 


Major Sloan Doak, 2nd Cavalry, Fort 
Riley, Kans., relieved from assignment to 
that regiment and assigned to 9th Cavalry, 
= post. 

Capt. Harold D. Crowell, Infantry, as- 
signed to 24th Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga., 
upon completion of present tour of foreign 
service. 

Each of the following-named Infantry 
officers is relieved from assignment at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., ordered to duty in Sig- 
nal School at same post: 

First Lieut. Bernard A. Byrne, jr., First 
Lieut. Andrew J. Evans, First Lieut, Robert 
V. Murphy and First Lieut. Numa A. 
Watson. 

Major Joseph EF, 


First Lieut. MacShort, Air C orps Reserve, 
ordered to active duty for 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lieut. Col. Andrew Bart 
Col. William Frew Long, 
Morrison and Second Lieut. 
ence Huffman. 

Capt. Rudolf Leonard Gaalaas, 
Reserve, ordered to active duty 
ing at Chanute Field, Ill. 

Second Lieut. Michael V. Healey, Coast 
Artillery Corps, retired from active service. 

Capt. John A. Root, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, relieved from present assignment at 
Watertown Ansenal, Mass., ordered to Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Second Lieutenants Basil Duval Murray 
and David Amos Royer, Air Corps Reserve, 
ordered to active duty for training at Lang- 
ley Field, Va. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Air Corps Reserve is ordered to active 


a pC a 


duty for tra 
Ohio; 


ining at Wright Field, Dayton, 


training at 
ence of beds capable of holding oil and 


Issued September 3. 
of beds that would prevent 


Capt. Anton Zeman, Quartermaster Corps, 
Selfridge Field, Mich., ordered to report to 
Walter Reed General Hospital for observa- 
tion and treatment. 

Col. Arthur Smith Swight ,and Maj. 
Charles Martin Fitzgerald, Reserve Officers, 
ordered to report to Assistant Secretary of 
War for training. 

First Lieut. Frank Herbert Barber, Sec- 
ond Lieut. Orie William Coyle and Second 
Lieut. Theodore Joseph Munchhof, Air Corps 
Reserve, ordered to report to Crissy Field, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., fer train- 
ing. 

Second Lieut. Isidore Sass, Signal Corps, 
placed on duty involving flying for experi- 
mental work, viee First Lieut. Ward E, 
Becker, Ordnance Department, relieved, 


on a capping 


Berger, Lieut. 
its escape. 


Capt. Walter 
Stanley Clar- 





8.50@ 10.00 
6.50@ 8.75 


Army Orders 


| First Lieut. Robert Curtis Dunlap, Quar- 


Air Corps Chicago 
for train- 9.75@ 11.15 
10.50@ 11.50 
10.15@ 11.50 
9.00@ 11.40 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good aad choice... 

Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium. gvod and choice 

Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 

Light lights (130-160 tbs.), medium and choice 

Packing sows, rough and smooth 

Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.). medium. good and choice 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting bigs excluded from 

e ep. 


termaster Corps Reserve, ordered to duty 
for training .at New Cumberland general 
| depot, Pennsylvania. 

Mayo, Corps of Engineers, 
duty as district engineer, Port- 


. : ; Major George 
was unsuitable for making cylinder | nowy ‘on 
stock and was, therefore, distilled for | land, Oreg., assigned to additional duties 


Ra at A aff tle ai 37 a Major 
8 se paraffin oils contain | With 438 ith’ Auxilary Battalion, vice Maj 
parafiin oils. These parz | Ludson D. Worsham, Corps of Engineers. 


a considerable quantity of solid paraffin FE First Lieut. William Carlton Williams, Barzynski, Quartermas- 


ter Corps, relieved from assignment at 
Fort H. G, Wright, N. Y.. detailed as ad- 
ditional member of War Department Gen- 
eral Staff 


Slatghter sheep and lambs: 
lbs down) 

All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes,, medium to choice. ce te 

seeding lambs, range stcck, ‘medium ‘to ‘choice... ani kh cake 


Lambs, good and choice (84 
~~how much it was not practicable to de- Air Corps, ordered to active duty at 


termine with the small quantity of oil Fort Sam Houston, Tex. for training with 


; tactical unit. 
tested Capt. Arthur W. Brocks, Jr., 


12.00@ 13.40 
8.25@ 11,00 
3.50@ 6.00 
11.75@ 14.00 


11.75@ 


12.99 
8.00@ + ae 
3.75@ 


Air Corps, ! 11.25@ 13.00 





‘AuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLISHED WiTHoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Border Quarantine 
is Placed by Canada 
On Peach Shipments 


Department of Commerce 
Announces Restrictions 


Made Effective by Order 


in Council. 


Quarantine restrictions on peaches im- 
ported into Canada from the United 
States have been amended by an order 
in council, according to mailed advices 
to the Department of Commerce from 
the Commercial Attache at Ottawa, Lynn 
W. Meekins. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The regulations prohibiting the im- 
portation into Canada of fresh peaches, 
peach nursery stock, and peach fruit pits 
or seeds, from certain areas of the 
United States, have been amended by 
order in council. 

Under the revised regulations the im- 
portation of fresh peaches and peach 
nursery stock into the province of Onta- 
rio is prohibited from all States of the 
United States east of the Mississippi and 
St. Croix Rivers. 

The importation of fresh peaches, 
peach nursery stock, and peach fruit pits 
or seeds for propagating purposes, into 
the province of British Columbia, is pro- 
hibited from all States east of the Mis- 
sisippi and St. Croix Rivers, and also 
from the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, and Texas. Importations of 
fresh peaches and peach nursery stock 
consigned to points within the province 
of Ontario and originating in States 
other than those east of the Mississippi 
and St. Croix Rivers, and peach fruit 
pits or seeds for propagating purposes 
consigned to points within the province 
of British Columbia, and originating in 
the States west of the Mississippi and 
St. Croix Rivers (except Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Missouri, and Texas) must be ac- 
companied by a statement duly signed 
by the consignor, indicating the name 
of the State in which the products orig- 
inated, and no shipments of these prod- 
ucts will be released from customs un- 
less the required certificate is presented 
with the necessary entry papers. 

The regulations do not prohibit the 
movement of fresh peaches, peach nurs- 
ery stock, or peach fruit pits or seeds, 
irrespective of their point of origin, 
passing through the province of Ontario 
on a through bill of lading, and con- 
signed to points in Camada- outside of 
that area, with the exception of 
the province of British Columbia. 


Profit in Date Raising 
In Spite of First Costs 


Groves Established in Califor- 
nia and Arizona Sucessful 
as Investment. 


Date growing is now a _ promising 
business in California and Arizona, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In spite of the fact that the ex- 
pense of establishing groves is large, 
amounting to $500 to $1,200 an acre, the 
crop furnishes a satisfactory return. 

The full text of a statement concern- 
ing the new industry follows: 

Date growing is now a promising 
business in California and Arizona. The 
quality of\the product is far superior to 
that which comes from the Persian Gulf 
region and more sanitary and attractive 
than the dates of north Africa, from 
whence most of our varieties were in- 
troduced. 

But date growing is an expensive 
venture. To prevent importation of 
dangerous plant diseases the Department 
of Agriculture exercises a rigid quaran- 
tine on importation of nursery stock. 
The date palm is propagated only by the 
— of offshoots from established 

ees. 


It is thus impossible to multiply the 
groves at a rapid rate, and prices for 
offshoots of the best varieties suitable 
for planting are high, ranging from $10 
to $25 each. About 50 offshoots are re- 
quired for an acre, so the investment for 
stock alone would amount to from $500 
to $1,250 an acre. 

The estimate’ profit per acre, with 
prices at the present high level, averages 
about $500 a year. A single palm in 
full bearing will yield from 100 to 200 
pounds of fruit annually under favorable 
conditions. 


Chinese Elm Adapted 
To Dry Area in West 


Department of Agriculture Re- 
ports Satisfactory Results of 
20 Years of Experiment. 


Experimentation with Chinese elms in 
the past 20 years has shown it to be 
adapted as few other trees are to regions 
of light rainfall and extremes of tem- 
peratures, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, which recommends the 
variety for shade purposes, particularly 
in the Middle Western section of the 
United States. 

Four years were required at one ex- 
periment station at Fort Hays, Kansas, 
to bring Chinese elms from shoots three 
feet tall to trees from 15 to 25 feet tall. 
The full text of the statement concern- 
ing the trees follows: 


For shade or as a windbreak the Chi- 
nese elm has proved its value in most 
sections of the United States. The De- 
partment of Agriculture introduced this 
tree nearly 20 years ago and now rec- 
ommends it as useful and widely adapt- 
able, 

It is particularly valuable in regions 


{ 
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Grain 


Demand for American Wheat and Flour 
Is Poor in North China and Manchuria Of Farm Implements 


Department of Agriculture Announces Results of Study 
of Situation; Exports Have Varied Widely. 


Poor demand for American wheat and 
flour is North China and Manchuria dur- 
ing the coming season is foreseen by 
the Department of Agriculture as a re- 
sult of a study of the wheat situation 
in China conducted by Agriculture Com- 
missioner P. O. Nyhus. A statement sum- 
marizing the results of Mr. Nyhus’ study 
was issued by the Department on Sep- 
tember 6. 


Exports of American wheat, including 
flour, to China during recent years have 
varied widely in amount, according to an 
oral statement by the Division of Statis- 
tical and Historical Research of the Bu- 
reau of _ Agricultural Economics, the 
range in the past five years being from 
a little more than three million bushels 
in 1924-25 to almost 33 million bushels 
in 1923-24. In 1922-23 exports were 13,- 
747,000 bushels; in 1923-24, 32,972,000; 
in 1924-25, 3,297,000; in.1925-26, 5,308,- 
000 and in 1926-27, 6,860,000 bushels. 

The full text follows: . 

A probable reduction in the demand 
for American wheat and wheat flour in 
North China proper and Manchuria dur- 
ing the coming season is indicated by an 
analysis of cabled and written reports 
received from Agricultural Commissioner 
P. O. Nyhus, who is making a study of 
the wheat situation in China. 


Crop in Manchuria. 
Factors pointing to this conclusion are: 
A very good wheat crop in north Man- 
churia, which promises to take care of a 


Vegetables and Fruits 
Range at Low Prices 


Better Prospect Opens for 
Potatoes; Apples, Lettuce, 
Grapes in Demand. 


Prices generally ranged lower in the 
past week in the fruit and vegetable mar- 
kets, according to the weekly review of 
market conditions issued September 6, by 
the bureau of agricultural economics, 
Department of Agriculture. - 


The full text of the review follows: 


Several encouraging features were 
noted in the potato situation, and mar- 
kets strengthened in some places during 
the past week. Prices of apples, lettuce 
and grapes were fairly well maintained, 
but most other products sold at lower 
ranges. 

Pear markets were unsettled. Cabbage 
advanced at Colorado shipping points. 
Total carlot movement showed little 
change from recent weeks. 


Considerable confidence in the spring 
potato market is suggested in a report 
of sales of certified seed stock in west- 
ern Nebraska. A crop of 400 or 500 
cars of certified seed is expected in 
one of the important districts there, and 
half of these are already contracted at 
prices ranging from $3 per bushel at 
digging time to $3.80 for February de- 
livery. 

Heavy yields seem to be the rule this 
year, and this fact enabled New Jersey 
growers to realize some profit. Prices 


| were very moderate, but yields averag- 


ing 200 bushels per acre offset largely 
the low prices. 

The crop in southern New Jersey is 
about finished,’and the central part of 
the State expects to complete digging 
by the end of this week. Interest is 
shifting rapidly to the northern tier of 
States. Wisconsin f. 0. b. market was 
opening at a level 50@75 cents per 100 
pounds below the corresponding price of 
last season. 


Instead of an over-abundance of po- 
tatoes this year, there may be consid- 
erably less than are normally required 
for human consumption, if credit can 
be given to a computation in one of the 
eastern financial papers. This writer has 
figured that about 30 per cent of the 
total crop must be deducted for seed, 
culls, and loss through waste, decay and 
shrinkage. 


If production of 411,000,000 bushels 
is realized, as estimated in August, this 
means only 287,700,000 bushels available 
for food. But average per-capita con- 
sumption during recent years, states this 
writer, has been about two and two- 
thirds bushels, and such an average 
would require approximately 318,000,- 
000 bushels to meet usual requirements. 

This lends’ a hopeful aspect to the 

whole situation, so far as returns to 
growers are concerned. 
ili pennant 
of light rainfall and extremes-of tem- 
perature where few trees thrive. Trials 
indicate that the Chinese elm grows even 
more rapidly in the relatively dry area 
of the Middle West than in the moister 
regions of the Atlantic coast. : 


Trees ‘have weathered the severe win- 
ters of the northern tier of States and 
have made satisfactory growth near 
Yuma, Ariz., where few shade trees are 
able to survive the dry climate. 


This elm grows with numerous slender, 
almost wiry, branches. The leaves are 


elliptical and smaller than those of the 
American elm. A 


Leaves appear early in the spring and 
the tree is one of the last to lose foliage 
in the fall. It is free from injury by plant 
diseases and insects and grows rapidly. 
_ At the Fort Hays experiment station 
in Kansas Chinese elms developed in four 
growing seasons from shoots three feet 
tall and the size of a lead pencil to trees 
from 15 to 25 feet in heighth, with trunks 
from 16 to 19 inches in circumference. 

Several nurseries in the South and 
West have realized the value of this 
importation and offer plants and seeds 
for sale. 


large part of the south Manchuria flour 
requirements; a good crop of wheat in 
the region surrounding Shanghai with 
which American and other foreign wheat 
competes in the Shanghai milling in- 
dustry; low exchange rates in Shanghai; 
and the probability of low prices for 
Chinese flour in that market which will 
limit the ability of Shanghai millers to 
import foreign wheat. Flour prices in 
Shanghai are influenced largely by the 
demand situation in southern Manchuria, 
and the demand this year is likely to be 


weak ‘n view of the good wheat crop ' 


of northern Manchuria. 


Acreage Is Decreased. 


Wheat acreage in Manchuria has been 
greatly decreased since the high peak 
in 1920. Soy beans have taken the place 
of wheat as a cash crop and as a result 
fully one-half the flour mills are idle. 
The crop for milling purposes is at pres- 
ent largely confined to the Harbin re- 
gion and in recent years has been suffi- 
cient only for the flour consumption of 
North Manchuria. This year, however, 
the yield of wheat in North Manchuria 
has been, unusually good and production 
promises to take care of a large part of 
South Manchurian requirements. Dairen 
is the leading port for imports of Amer- 
ican, Shanghai and other foreign flour, 
but the prospects of a good wheat crop 
in the north have weakened the market 
there. Wheat yields are average in 
north China and large army purchasers 
may partially offset the smaller require- 
ments of south Manchuria. The Man- 
churian staple crops of sorghum, soy 
beans and millet are in excellent condi- 
tion. An unusually big crop of soy 
beans is in prospect. 


Shanghai Milling Industry. 

A study of the Shanghai milling in- 
dustry showed that wheat flour prices 
there are affected by the supplies of 
millets and other sulstitutes and often 
do not follow the world price of wheat. 
During the past three years there has 
been an upper limit of flour prices of 
about 2.50 Shanghai taels a sack of 49 
, pounds for “straight” flour (equivalent 
to $1.55 to $1.82 a sack, United States 
prices, according to the rate of exchange 
prevailing at the time), even when world 


Fruits 


Foreign Shipments 


Increased for July 


Gain of Approximately $2,- 
350,000 Is Shown Over 
Same Month in 
1926. 


Agricultural implements exported 
from the United States in July 1927 
amounted to $9,666,430, an increase of 
approximately $2,350,000 over July last 
year, the Agricultural Implements Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, has just 
announced. Exvorts during the January- 
July period, however, were over $3,- 
000,000 less than the total in 1926. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A large gain was made in exports of 
agricultural implements from the United 
States in July, 1927, as compared with 
July, 1926, shipments in the current 
month amounting to $9,666,430 against 
$7,313,569 in July of last year. The 
increase, however, amounting to approx- 
imately $2,350,000, was not sufficient to 
bring the exports for the first seven 
months of this year up to the level 
reached in that period of last year, ex- 
ports during this period amounting to 
$51,914,017, as compared with $56,342,- 
022 in the same period of 1926. 

Tractor imports showed the largest 
increase, amounting to $4,006,743 in July 
of this’ year against $2,660,296 in July, 
1926. The gain in wheel tractors dur- 
ing the current month amounted to more 
than $1,000,000 over shipments in July, 
1926, reaching a total of $3,073,723. A 
notable increase was also made in ex- 
ports of combines which rose from a 
value of less than a half million in July, 
1926, to $1,604,591 in July, 1927, while 
mowers and hayrakes and_ tedders 
showed fairly large increases. A fairly 
large decrease occurred in shipments of 
harvesters and binders. 
wheat prices would have justified a 
higher flour ‘price. Shanghai millers 
have little difficulty in buying Chinese 
wheat at prices justified by flour prices 
as long as local wheat is available, but 
the relation of the price that can be 
charged for flour as compared with 
world wheat prices limits the amount of 
foreign wheat and flour imported. 
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Hamburg Regaining Importance as Center 


Of Distribution for United States’ Apples 


“Eat More Fruit’? Campaign and Failure of European 
Crops Augment Country’s Export to Germany. 


There is a market tor apples from the 
United States in Hamburg, according to 
mailed advices received at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the American 


Trade Commissioner at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, James T. Scott. During the fiscal 
year 1926-27 the United States furnished 
31 per cent of the German apple imports, 
ranking first as compared with fourth 
place the previous season. 


The report follows in full text: 

The past apple import season in Ham- 
burg was extended longer than usual 
becatse of the failure of the Eu- 
ropean apple crop and heavy damage 
to the Spanish orange crop by frost. 
Also, an “Eat More Fruit” advertising 
campaign was inaugurated in Germany 
last fall. There should also be taken 
in consideration the bumper United 
States apple crop with resultant heavier 
exports to the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and other important markets. 

Private trade estimates place total 
1926-27 Hamburg apple imports at 
1,058,414 boxes and 351,065 barrels as 
against 522,265 boxes and 24,594 barrels 
in the 1925-26 import season. 

The failure of the European apple 
crop had a greater effect upon barreled 
than upon boxed-apple imports. This is 
owing to the fact that a considerable 
portion of the German population are 
not in position to purchase the higher- 
priced apples. 

The following im- 


statement shows 


ports of apples into Germany from the 


United States in October to May, 1924- 
1925 to 1926-27 and corresponding previ- 


| ous periods: 


October, 1926, to May, 1927, 
metric tons (2,593,204 bushels); October, 


1925, to May, 1926, 15,684 metric tons | 


(721,464 bushels); October, 1924, to May, 
1925, 7,978 metric tons (366,988 bush- 


els); (bushel considered as 48 pounds). | 


United States Leads. 
Attention is invited to the fact that 
whereas the United States furnished 312 
per cent of German apple imports in 
1924-25 dnd around 10 per‘cent during 
1925-26, Germany’s imports in 1926-27 
from the United State# represented over 
31 per cent of tatal takings, putting the 
United States in first place as against 
fourth place in the previous 


56,374 | 


| vor. 





season. 


Taken as a whole, apple imports from 
other countries into Germany during the 
past three seasons, with the exception 
of those from Italy, have lost ground. 
Imports from France show a decline 
from about 48,000 metric tons in 1924-25 
to over 12,000 metric tons in 1926-27. 

There is a considerable transshipment 
of United States apples from Rotterdam 
(Holland) to the German industrial dis- 
trict of Westphalia, but it*is believed 
that Hamburg is regaining its former 
importance as a center of distribution for 
United States apples, and that even such 
districts of Germany as Westphalia can 
be as well supplied from Hamburg as 
from Rotterdam. 

The following are average monthly 
prices for barreled and boxed apples ob- 
tained on the Hamburg fruit auction dur- 
ing the past season. The prices were 
furnished by the trade. 

Boxed Barreled 

Ben 
Davis 

and 
Starks 


Greenings 
and 
Balwins 


Extra Extra 
Fancy . Fancy 
Winesaps Newtowns 

October, 1926— 
$3.27 $2.90 $ 
November, 1926-—- 
2.75 2.88 
December, 1926— 
2.17 2.58 
January, 1927— 
2.95 2.67 
February, 1927— 
3.31 3.07 
March, 1927— 
2.95 3.06 
April, 1927— 
3.14 
May, 1927— 
4.03 
June, 1927— 
4.62 , 


or 
0.00 


$4.46 


9 
sve 


3.26 


Winesaps Most Popular. 
The most popular apples imported into 


| Germany are Winesaps, Newtowns, and 


Jonathans. Ortleys have also found fa- 
The most popular sizes are 125 to 
box to 175 to box and 2%-inch to 2%- 
inch barreled apples. 

The European apple crop, including 
that of Germany, appears to be running 
around normal for the coming season, 
and Mr. Scott advises United States ex- 


Crop of Sugar Beets ; 
In Russia to Pass — 
Previous Production 


Is Estimated at 1,454,000 
Short Tons; To Be the 
Largest Since World 
War. 


The largest crop of sugar beets since 
the war will be produced this season in 
Russia, according to present indications 
as stated in a cablegram to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the Interna. | 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 7 
the Department has just announced. The” 
raw beet sugar crop of 1927 is placed 
at 1,454,000 short tons an acreage of 
1,526,000. 

The full text of the Departmen® of 
Agriculture statement concerning the 
estimate follows: 


The Russian sugar beet production for 
1927 is estimated at 10,913,000 shoré 
tons and the raw beet sugar crop is 
placed at 1,454,000 short tons from an 
acreage of 1,526,000 acres. This year’s 
crop which is the largest one produced 
since the war is considerably above that 
of last year when 6,944,000 short tons 
sugar beets yielding 947,000 short tons 
sugar were harvested from an acreage 
of 1,229,000 acres. The Russian sugar 
industry has increased steadily since 
1921-22 with the exception of last year 
when, due to the unfavorable relation- 
ship between sugar beet and grain prices, 
the acreage devoted to beets was re- 
duced slightly. The crop as estimated 
for the present season compares very 
favorably with the pre-war production. 
While the estimated sugar crop falls 
slightly below that of the average for 
the years 1909-10 to 1913-14 the acre- 
age and production of beets is abo€e 
the pre-war average. 
ceria genta tesla 
of sending to Germany only the very 
best and most durable fruit. Hamburg 
is a center of distribution for apples 
going to the interior of Germany, as 
well as to adjoining Scandinavian and 
other countries, so that apples reaching 
Hamburg often have an additional jour- 
ney of up to 10 days on their transship- 
ment. For this reason, only the most 


porters to revert to their former policy durable fruit should be sent. 


The cigarette you can smoke 


with real enjoyment 


If all cigarettes were as good as 
Camel you wouldn’t hear anything 
about special treatments to make 
cigarettes good for the throat. Noth- 
ing takes the place of choice tobaccos. 


1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


vised divisions east and wes: of the Min- 
nesota and Missouri river gateways men- 
tioned of joint rates between Chicago, 
Peoria and St. Louis, and related points 


in western trunk line territory, on the 


one hand, and points in trans-Missouri 
e eastern bor- 


terri s far west as th 
der oy Pacific coast territory, on the 
other, including points in Oklahoma on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chi- 
¢ago, Rock Island & Pacific; and Missouri 
Pacific via Kansas City, were agreed 
upon and made effective on the above 
date, without having been made the sub- 
ject of a hearing. The readjustment of 
divisions under these setlements 1s yield- 
ing the lines east of the gateways about 
$3,000,000 per year. 
This report deals only 
gions in the aggregate north and south 
of Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Cairo, Gale, and Thebes, 
Iil,, respectively, of joint rates between 


with the divi- 


generally east of the Missouri River and 
points in the Southwest. ei ty 

“By the terms of our order, divisions 
via Mississippi River crossings south of 
Cairo would be included, but no ques- 
tion is presented with respect thereto 
at this time. Divisions on traffic to and 
from points in western Louisiana within 
the switching limits of New Orleans, La., 
and those on traffic via Kansas City to 
and from points in Oklahoma on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; and Missouri Pa- 
cific, disposed of in the settlement of 
trans-Missouri divisions, are likewise ex- 
cluded by the parties from present con- 
sideration. : , 

The divisions under consideration ap- 
ply not only on traffic having origin and 
destination in the territories mentioned, 
but also in subdividing the western 
lines’ proportions of the joint rates on 
traffic moving between points in the 
Southwest and points in territory east 
of the Ilinois-Indiana State line and on 
and north of the Ohio River and the 
line formed by the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western, and Virginian rail- 
ways between Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Norfolk, Va., including the New Eng- 


land States, New York, and the lower | 


insula of Michigan. 
Ermepeated efforts were made both be- 
fore and after the hearings to dispose 
of this phase of the case informally, 
but they proved unavailing and the mat- 
ter was submitted to us only as a last 
resort. . 

It has been our policy in this case to 
leave the carriers free to dispose of their 
divisional controversies without our for- 
mal intervention wherever that was pos- 
sible, and to not enter upon a consid- 
eration of questions of divisions except 
where it should develop that that was 
the only feasible method of settlement 
This policy has been concurred in by the 
parties generally. 

Western Trunk Lines 


Are the Aggressors 
The western trunk lines, actively seek- 
ing increases in their divisions, are the 


aggressors, and for convenience of state- | 

+ ! 
ee oe he eraczed bo as so | lumber, and as we understand it com- 
though they say that increases in their | plainants are willing to eliminate them 


plainants. The Southewestern 
divisions would be justified, are in the 
main seeking merely to hold what they 
have, and will be spoken of as de- 
fendants. Complainants. the Chicago & 
Alton; Chicago & North Western; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago 


Reasonable Relations Exist in 


YEARLY 


In Individual Cases 


points in western trunk line territory ! 





1916) 


Railroads 





modities, but principally lumber and oil. 
By oil, we mean petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. Most of the divisions were estab- 
lished during the period from 1892 
to 1896, inclusive, put those on oil from 
Oklahoma via Kansas City are the result 
of arbitration as late as 1916. The divi- 
sions generally apply from and to large 
groups of points. They are not on any 
exact or uniform basis. 
largely the” play of competitive forces. 
As-a whole, they yield the southwestern 


would receive under a mileage prorate. 


Contend Record Justifies 
Mileage Pro-Rate 


Complainants contend that the record 
| justifies the establishment of a mileage 
prorate and, subject to certain exceptions 


basis, which would probably yield them 
between two and two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars per year. They are willing 
that the southwestern lines deduct their 
usual differentials before dividing the 


ential territory. As to traffic to and from 
points in Oklahoma and southwestern 
Louis- 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas and St. 


; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, 


cific in connection with the trans-Mis- 
souri and transcontinental settlements of 
1925. 


ably less than they would get under a 
mileage prorate, but they are -villing to 


ment made with the Oklahoma lines last 
named. 

Complainants are willing to eliminate 
from the case the divisions on lumber. 
The rates on lumber from the Southwest 
to points in Iowa, Minnesota and other 
States were originally made on_ the 
Cairo, Gale or Thebes combinations, and 
via those gateways were divided as made. 

The combinations on St. Louis and 
East St. Louis have generally 
higher, but joint rates were provided via 
those gateways equal to the combina- 
tions on the lower crossings named. In 
the division of these joint rates the lines 
south of St. Louis and East St. Louis 
for years received 18 cents per 100 
pounds, or one cent less than the cor- 
responding locals, but later, when the 
St. Louis Southwestern extended its line 
| into: St. Louis, it demanded its local of 
19 cents. 


Carriers Adopt 18 Cent 


Division of Joint Rate 

A dispute immediately arose and in 
Rates on Lumber and other Forest Prod- 
ucts, 31 I. C. C. 673, we required the 
St. Louis Southwestern to accept 18 





Great Western; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis | 


& Omaha; Illinois Central; Minneapolis 
& St. Louis; Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie; Missouri Pacific; 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City; Chicago 


cents, the same as its competitors did. 
Subsequently, the carriers themselves 
adopted 18 cents as the division of the 
joint rate to points in Illinois and Wis- 
consin. Except for the general increases 
and reduction this basis still stands. To 
some extent, due to carrier competition, 
it has influenced the divisions via Kansas 
City. 

A mileage prorate on lumber would 
yield complainants some additional rev- 
enue, but the present basis is sufficiently 
close to the desired basis as to be rea- 
sonably satisfactory to them. 
visions.on oil are apparently about as 
near a mileage prorate as are those on 


also. 

Complainants’ case is directed mainly 
at the merchandise and general com- 
modity divisions, which yield them far 
less than they would get under a mileage 
prorate. Defendants, however, are not 
willing that the divisions on lumber and 
oil be eliminated. They expect their 


been | + , 
| tions have operated to change materially 


The di- | 


They represent 


lines considerably in excess of what they | 


hereinafter noted, they seek relef on that | 


rates on traffic to and from Texas differ- | 


Missouri on the Kansas City Southern, | 


| San Francisco, they are willing to accept | 
in lieu of a mileage prorate an increase | 
of 14 per cent, which would be in har- | 


mony with that granted them by the | divisions were established, on what com- 


Rock Island & Pacific; and Missouri Pa- | 


The 14 per cent increase would still | 


yield the western trunk lines consider- | : . , 
| greater than in Western Trunk Line ter- 


forego that basis on this traffic in their 
desire not to interfere with the settle- ' 





| 





proportions on these commodities to be 
increased if they suffer any reductions 


| in the merchandise and general commod- 


& Eastern Illinois; and Wabash are prin- | 


cipally the important lines in western 
trunk line territory that have little or 
no mileage in the Southwest and de- 
fendants are principally the important 
lines in the Southwest that have little 
or no mileage in western trunk line terri- 


tories, chooses to regard itself for the 
purposes of this proceeding as a south- 
western line. The Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, however, likewise having im- 
portant lines in both territories, appar- 
ently remains neutral, although when 


coast territory were considered it aligned 
itself with the western trunk lines. 


Complainants Seek Fixation 
Of Divisions 
Complainants and defendants alike ad- 
mit that there are instances wherein in- 
@ividual divisions are perhaps open to 
question. A revision of such divisions 
may be justifiable, but the parties are 
not particularly interested in that mat- 
ter. They are here concerned with in- 
dividual divisions only to the extent that 
a@ change therein might accomplish the 
revenue effects respectively desired. 
more consistent, logical and so-called 
scientific adjustment would be objection- 


to defendants, if it did not either pre- 


‘tional revenue. What complainants seek 
and defendants oppose is a finding that 
complainants are entitled to substantially 
fncreased revenues in the aggregate out 
of the traffic under consideration, to be 
accompanied by a fixation of divisions ap- 
propriate to that end. 

* The present divisions vary widely ac- 
cording to the kinds of traffic. There are 
So-called merchandise divisions, applying 
on traffic in general, and various special 
divisions for a number of important com- 


1 


ie 


pores 


tory. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, | 


i i tant lines in both terri- | 
ee | ber 6 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


A | 


able to complainants if it did not yield | 
them substantially increased returns, and | 


ity divisions. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


; Interstate Conimerce 


the divisions to and from the Pacific | 


Commission 





Rate complaints made public Septem- | 


mission are summarized as follows: 


No. 19953. A. B. Frank & Co., of San | 


Antonio, et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 


Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
on cotton factory products and knitting 


factory products from points in the 
| States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
| South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
| Louisiana and Tennessee to San An- 
| tonio, El Paso, Dallas, Wichita Falls, 
Quanah, Tex.; Altus, Clinton, Enid, 
Hobart and Oklahoma City, Okla. Claim 


| 


reparation. 


No. 19959. West Virginia Brick Co., of | 


Charleston, W. Va., v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad et al. Requests Commis- 


| sionsion to prescribe reasonable rates on 
| brick and clay products taking the same 


rates from Charleston to destinations 
| named in Agent Cottrell’s tariff, I. C. C. 
629. 

No. 19960. The Texas Co., of New 


York v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. 


tion of petroleum and its products from 
Gates and Port Arthur, Tex., and Tulsa, 
Okla., to various points on the lines of 
the defendant carriers in Arizona. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 19960, Sub. 1. The Texas Co., of 
New York v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 





i 


rates on petroleum and its products from 
Gates and Port Arthur, Tex., and Tulsa, 
Okla., to various points in New Mexico. 
Claims reparation. 


Requests Commission to | 


the status quo or yield them addi- | find reasonable rates for the transporta- 
serve £ 3 Ys 





Valuations 


Division of Joint Rates Considered Generally Fair 
On Western Trunk Line to Points in Southwest 





Conditions Analyzed 


Finding Submitted for Ap- 
| proval Upon Failure of Carriers 
to Adjust Differences. 


| About two-thirds of the carload traffic 
to Which the divisidéns apply is north- 
bound, primarily oil, but largely lum- 
ber. These two commodities comprise 
more than half of all the carload traffic 
under consideration. Most of the oil 
moves from Oklahoma via Kansas City 
and most of the lumber from Louisiana 
via East St. Louis. The remainder of 
the carload traffic is-mainly northbound 
mineral and agricultural products, and 
southbound mineral, agricultural and in- 
dustrial products. About-two-thirds of 


| the carload traffic moves via Kansas 


City and most of the balance via East 
St. Louis, the proportion via Cairo, Gale 
and Thebes being rather light, compris- 
ing perhaps only 2.5 per cent of the total. 


Advantages Gained 
By the Southwest 


Since the “nineties,” when most of the 


plainants assume must have been a rea- 
sonable basis, conditions have materially 
changed. During the last 30 years both 
WesternTrunk Line territory and the 


| Southwest have enjoyed a substantial 


increase in population, but the increase 
in the Southwest has been somewhat 


ritory. Railroad mileage also has sub- 
stantially increased in both territories, 
but the increase in the Southwest has 
been particularly pronounced. As an 
agricultural region the Southwest has 
had a growth that has far surpassed 
that of Western Trunk Line territory. 
The development of the oil business in 
the Southwest is of outstanding impor- 
tance and has no counterpart in Western 
Trunk Line territgry. Industrial growth, 
however, has been of less consequence 
in the Southwest than in Western Trunk 
Line territory. These changed condi- 


the relative positions of the two groups 
of carriers to the advantage of those 
serving the Southwest. 

Much evidence was offered to show the 
extent to which the general level of 
rates in the Southwest exceeds that in 
Western Trunk Line territory. The class 
rates are much higher in the Southwest. 
They are particularly high compared 
with those in Illinois, in which State 
apparently about 70 per cent of the traf- 
fic under consideration moves for at least 
a considerable portion of the distance, 
and where traffic is denser and operat- 
ing conditions more favorable than in 
Western Trunk Line territory generally 
or the Southwest. 

The level of commodity rates is also 
much higher in the Southwest than in 
Western Trunk Line territory. If the 
comparisons submitted are typical, the 
difference amounts to probably 40 or 50 
per cent. The force of the comparisons 
is reduced, however, by the fact that 


some of the rates used are paper rates. | 


Many of them apparently move large 
volumes of traffic in one terirtory and 
little, if any, in the other territory. It 
is impossible to get any exact idea of 
the situation. The prescribed class rates 
are perhaps a more satisfactory guide 
than are the present commodity rates, 
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: Mergers 


|Seven Short Roads 
| Ask to Be Included 


sition on Application to 
Acquire Erie & Pere 
Marquette. 


A brief setting forth the position of 
seven short line: railroads in the terri- 
tory served by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway and other roads of which the 
Chesapeake & Ohio’ desires to obtain 
control, by permisison of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was made public 
by the Commission on September 6. 

The brief was filed in the proceedings 
on the application of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio for authority to acquire control 
of the Erie and Pere Marquette railways, 
Finance Docket No. 6114. 

“If the Commission finds the granting 
of this application in other respects to 
be in the public interest,” the brief de- 
clares, “it should be granted only upon 
the express condition that the applicant, 
within a named period, shall make provi- 
sion for the inclusion in the proposed 
system, upon fair and reasonable terms, 
of the Arcade & Attica Railroad Cor- 
poration, Arcade & Betsey River Rail- 
way Company, Chicago, Attica & South- 
ern Railroad Company, Morehead & 
North Fork Railway Company, Mt. 
Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville Railroad 
Company, New York & Pennsylvania 
Railway Company, and the Prattsburgh 
Railway Corporation, the action of the 
applicant and of the individual short 
lines named to be reported to the Com- 
mission within a named period.” 


Not Antagonistic to Merger. 


| It is stated that the intervening short 
lines do not wish to be understood as 
| antagonistic to the applicant in this pro- 
ceeding, or to the proposed acquisition, 
mergerY or unification on proper terms 
and conditions. However, they assert, 
the applicant, in not having made pro- 
vision in its plan for the inclusion of 
the seven lines, and other short lines, 
“has failed to sustain the burden of 
justification.” 

“The applicant absolutely ignores all 
present consideration of short lines,” 
the brief says, “and takes the position 
that these interveners and the public 
anxiously dependent upon them must 
wait until such indefinite future time 
as it sees fit to come to the Commis- 
sion again for permission to further 
strengthen the system it proposes now 
to create. 

“Having thus ignored this primary 
and principal public interest, it is obvi- 
ous that the public gain has not been 
| shown, but without providing for the 
short lines the public interest will lose 





| instead of gain.” 


Date of Valuation Hearing 
On Seaboard Is Changed 


The hearing on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s tentative valuation 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway and 


celled and the proceeding has been re- 
assigned for October 1 at Washington. 


much higher than those at present main- 
tained in Western Trunk Line territory. 
About the only conclusion that can 





for the reason that the latter reflect 
many special conditions that have not 
affected the class rates. Most of the 
Southwestern commodity rates used in 
the comparison are embraced by the 
general revision required in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, supra, but the new 
rates, like the present rates, are to be 


safely be drawn from these rate data is 


In C. & O. Merger 


On Different Roads Brief Filed Setting Forth Po- 


subsidiaries, assigned for September 12 | 
| before Examiner Faris, has been can- , 


that the general rate level in the South- | 
' west greatly exceeds that in Western | 
| Trunk Line territory. The question as | 
to what the difference is must remain | 


} unanswered. 
| 

To be continued in the issue of 
September 8. 





The New OLYMPIAN 
—to Seattle-Tacoma 
At Home On This Great Train! 





> 

NO THOUGHT of soot or cinders, 
of lurching vibrations will mar 
the delight of your swift, smooth 
flight across the continent on the 
New Olympian. Designed to 
bring hotel comfort while traveling 
at racing speed; coil spring mat- 
tresses in all berths. 

Most modern equipment from 
wheels to ventilators. This train 
glides on roller bearings, and 
for 660 miles it is electrified! 


Introducing a new epoch into 
transcontinental travel, 1t is the 
most luxurious and swiftest 
means of land travel known! 


No extra fare. 


3463-371 














A. H. Murphy, General Agent 
1006 Finance Bldg. 
Phones Rittenhouse 0981-2 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 am planning a trip to the Pacific 
Northwe@®. ase send me your 
| travel literature. 
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ban Central H ighway Near Hava 


AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
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May Be Open for Winter Tourist T rafic 





American and Cuban Engineers Rush Program; Com: 


mercial Attache Makes Favorable Report on Work 





- 
. 


The construction program for the | is visible from the electric railway line 


Cuban Central Highway and of improve- 
ments in the aqueducts and waterworks 
of the special public-works system is 
progressing rapidly, the Department of 
Commerce has been advised by the Com- 


mercial Attache at Havana, Frederick 
Todd. 

At the present rate of progress, fast 
and comfortable trips in the country dis- 
tricts of Cuba will be possible when the 
tourist season opens, according to the re- 
port. By December, the 120-mile trip to 
Matanzas and thence to Cardenas and 
Varadero is expected to be a three-hour 
ride at high speed, it was stated. 

The American company holding con- 
tracts for construction east of Havana 
has found it necessary to construct 132 
culverts and have consequently pro- 
ceeded less rapidly than the Cuban con- 
tractors, 

The full text of the report follows: 

The program of construction for the 
Cuban Central Highway and of im- 
provements in the aqueducts and water- 
works of the special public-works sys- 
tem is progressing rapidly, after a pe- 
riod of slow progress in which the con- 
tractors for the various works were 
finding the real situation that had to 
be met in road building and while the 
Government organization of control was 
deciding upon general policies and get- 
ting into adjustment with the organiza- 
tions of the two major contractors. 


Havana Section Westward 


Being Rushed to Completion 

Work on the Havana section of the 
Central Highway is making such prog- 
ress that wher the rush of tourists to 
Cuba begins it will be possible for com- 
fortable and speedy tours to be made 
into the country districts as well as into 
the immediate environs of Havana. By 
December the new “carretera” will pro- 
vide a fine motor route from the center 
of Havana to Guanajay, 25 miles to the 
west, and well beyond, carrying the 
sightseers through palm groves and 
typical lowland scenery of the tropics to 
the highland with its picturesque moun- 
tain scenery. 

Construction work on this western 
section starts at Punta Brava, the route 
to that point being already paved with 
granite blocks. The progress toward 
Guanajay has been somewhat slow, 
awaiting final plans of the department 
of public works for the treatment of ex- 
isting roadside trees and for the man- 
ner of handling culverts. Because of 
the beauty of Cuba’s old highways, to 
which the immense laurels and palms 
contribute much, the problem of tree 
felling to clear the right of way must 
be handled very carefully. These plans 
have now been pretty well fixed, and the 
rapid progress of clearing the highway 


that parallels the roadway. 

There is considerable grading to be 
done, though in the main the highway 
here follows the old Spanish military 
road. In a few places this road will 
be straightened and the hills and val- 
leys moderated. Culverts are being 
made of concrete according to a stand- 
ard plan. In order that traffic may 
continue to use the Guanajay road, only 
half of the highway is being built at a 
time, that is, between one side and the 
center. This is true also of the culverts. 
As soon as the first half is ready for 
traffic in any section the second half is 
immediately begun. 

At present traffic can go only in one 
direction at atime. In order to control 
this, it is the practice to hold up long 
lines of automobiles at the beginning of 
a strench of single track until a similar 
long line from the opposite direction 
goes by. The last automobile to pass 
hands a red flag to the guard asa sig- 
nal that the roadway is clear, and he 
presents it to the driver of the last car 
in the waiting line. The system has been 
found workable and free from com- 
plaints. 


120 Mile Stretch Eastaward 
To Be Ready in December 


The Central Highway will have been 
sufficiently constructed eastward by De- 
cember so that the 120-mile trip east- 
ward to Matanzas and thence to Car- 
denas and Varadero Beach can be made 
at high speed in three hours. The whole 
of the Central Highway will probably 
not have been completed by that time, 
but stretches of fine existing highway 
will have been linked up, and an excel- 
lent scenic roadway for motoring will be 
available through rich agricultural and 
sugar-producing districts. The roadway 
from Matanzas to Cardenas is even now 
in good condition for motoring. 

Construction eastward from Havana 
starts just outside the city, on the old 
Spanish military road to Guines. Work 
under the American company holding the 
contract has been impeded by the 132 cul- 
verts, some of them only 200 or 300 fect 
apart; meanwhile, traffic has to be taken 


care of by means of side routes. Never- 
theless, culvert construction is proceed- 
ing steadily and work on the actual 


roadway is about to begin. 

Although the widening of the road- 
way through removal of surplus trees 
has been somewhat simplified by the fact 
that the cyclone blew down nine-tenths 








ward Matanzas. Along this section the 
roadway is being repaired temporarily 
for traffic while awaiting the permanent 
works. 

About 25 miles farther east the high- 
way crosses the boundary mountains and 
reaches Ceiba Mocha, where the work of 
the Cuban construction company begins. 
The work of the Cuban contractors has 
been able to proceed more rapidly than 
that of the American, since this stretch 
of the highway presents practically none 
of the difficulties seen elsewhere, There 
are few culverts, and the stretches now 
being laid with pavement reach over 
fairly level country. 


Cubare Engineers Do Less 


Grading Than Americans 

Coincident with these dewelopments of 
the Cemtral Highway itself, repairs on 
existing laterals in Havana Province are 
being rushed, so that it is mow possible 
to tase motor trips that were impracti- 
cable a year ago. An attractive drive can 
now be made from Havana directly 
across the island south to Batabano. A 
network of roadways extending south- 
ward from the new highway brings the 
autoist into a country of dairies and veg- 
etable gardens and of country estates 
belongzimg to the wealthier class in 
Havana. 

A circular trip of 50 or 60 miles can 
even mow be made westward out of 
Havana, _ through Marianao, Country 
Club Park, and Arroyo Arenas; then cir- 
cling around to the south to Vento, 
where Efavana’s water supply arises, or 
down southward to Rincon, Bejucal, 


Santiago de las Vegas, and other interior 
towns. 





Western Maryland Rwy. to 
Argue Control of G.,C&E. 


The Enterstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned fo hearing on September 
16 the application of the Western Mary- 
land Railway, Finance Docket No, 6876, 
for authority to acquire control of the 
Greenbrier, Cheat & Elk Railroad, by 
purchase of its capital stock and by 
lease, znd also the application of the 
latter company to acquire a line owned 
by the West Virginia Pulp < Paper 
Company in Pocahontas and Randolph 
counties, W. Va. The hearing is to be 
before Examiner Ralph R. Molster, at 
Washington. 


I. C. €. Uses 1919 Rate 
In Valuation of Mi. & N. A. 


In a final valuation report isued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Septem ber 6, Valuation Docket No. 511, 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for com- 














of all the old laurels alone the Guines 
road, the careful work of the engineers 
has succeeded in preserving the effect 
of wayside trees, 

The Central Highway leaves the 
Guines highway at Gonuso, a little cross- 
roads pueblo about 20 miles southeast of 
Habana, and strikes off directly east to- 





_ Everywhere 


S 


mon-carrier purposes of the Missouri & 
North Arkansas Railroad is found to be 
$9,148,460, as of 1919. In @ final report 
in Valuation Docket No. 866 the Com- 
missiom found the final walwue for rate- 
making purposes of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad to be $10,715,000 as 
of 1917. 








TEP up to one of the little comer orangeade 
counters which are so familiar in New Y ork, Chi- 


cago and other cities. Your dime is rung upona 
National Cash Register. 


Make a purchase in Marshal] Field’s, John Wana- 
maker S or any one of three thousand American 
department stores. Your money is rung up ona Na- 


tional Cash Register. 


4 
é 


Check out of a Statler Hotel, the Palmer House 
in Chicago or scores of other leading hotels. Your 
statement bears the printed figures of a National 


Hotel Register. 


Make a deposit in the savings department of the 
National City Bank, Bowery Savings Bank, or any 
one of the many others all over the country. The 
record of your deposit will be printed in your pass 
book by a National bank-posting machine. 


Everywhere, not only in this countiry, but in 
every Civilized country in the world, the product of 
The National Cash Register Company is helping to 
guarantee accuracy in the handling of transactions 
among men. No business is too small-none is too 
large to profit from this protection. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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General Motors was organized in the 
belief that a group of companies, 
working together in the same family, 
should be able to serve the public 
better than if they were separated. 


Is this true ? 


The best answer is to contrast the 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile and Oakland 
of today with the models of five years 
ago. 

Add Pontiac. 

Then add the new Buick. 
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(Genera Motors 


pl esents 


The Hoy 
CADILLAC 


—i 


And LaSalle. 


Each of these was an achievement; 
but one thing remained. Cadillac had 
beenalwaysasynonym for perfection 
in the fine car field. Could anything 
be done to improve Cadillac? 


General Motors decided that some- 
thing could be done—something as 
radically different as the creation of 
LaSalle. We invite you this week to 
go to any Cadillac showroom and ~ 
see the result. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


"A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET +: PONTIAC : OLDSMOBILE « OAKLAND * BUICK + LaSALLE + CADILLAC 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS . YELLOW CABS AND COACHES 


FRIGIDAITRE—The electric refrigerator 
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) Exports of United States to Brazil Maintain Précedence 
Wrested From Commerce of Great Britain and Germany 


Momentum Gained 
By American Trade 


Assistant Commercial Attache 
at Rio de Janerio Reviews 
Development of Market. 


While the United States has been the 
best customer of Brazil for many years, 
the United States has in the post-war 


era, taken first place in the list of for- ; 


eign nations exporting goods to Brazil. 

The development of trade between the 
United States and Brazil is the swbject 
of a statement proposed by A. Ogden 
Pierrot, Assistant Commercial Attache 
at Rio Janeiro, and just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. Refer- 
ence appeared to this statement in the 
issue of the United States Daily of Sep- | 
tember 6. 

Mr. Pierrot has just returned from his 
post and is temporarily assigned to duty , 
in Washington, D. C., with the foreign | 
trade service division of the Department | 
of Commerce. He has been at work on 
a handbook of Brazil for the information | 
of commercial exporters and importers, 
which is to be completed upon his return 
to his post, about January 1, 1928. 

In his statement, Mr. Pierrot discusses 
the progress of the export trade of the | 
United States, from third place before 
the war, to first place as a result of 
war conditions, and its maintenance of | 
that position in the face of efforts of | 
Great Britain and Germany to resume | 
their supremacy in this field. 

In 1926, according to official records, 
American exports to Brazil aggregated | 
$95,449,419, while imports from Brazil | 
amounted to $235,307,073, of which | 
$199,663,403 was represented by coffee. | 
This year, the records also show, ex- 
ports for the first six months amounted 
to $47,797,528 while imports aggregated 
$95,227,427, coffee amounting to $77,- 
628,364. | 

Commenting on these figures, Mr. 
Pierrot said it is noteworthy that the 
American coffee bill is considerably less | 
than it was last year for the same period | 
although the quantity imports is about 
the same, running close to 500,000,000 
pounds. 

The full text of his statement is as 
follows: 

Remarkable trade gains have been 
made by American exporters to Brazil 
during the past three years, with the 
result that the United States now leads 
in the import as well as in the export 
trade of that country. 

Prior to the war, England sold more 
goods to Brazil than any other country, 
with Germany figuring as the second | 
most important supplier. The United | 
States stood third in this trade and, al- 
though it was steadily increasing its 
business with Brazil, it was far behind 
the two leading competitors. 

During.the war the European countries | 
were unable to trade with South America | 
on account of the necessity of turning 
their attention to the production of war 
materials and on account of the difficul- 
ties of transportation, with the result | 
that the United States immediately be- 
came the most important supplier of | 
Brazil and of the other South American 
countries. Shortly after the close of 
the war England again returned to the | 
fore and until 1924 the United States | 
was obliged to content itself with second 
place in this trade. In 1924, however, 
American exports to Brazil were slightly 
greater than those from Great Britain, 
and the small lead obtained in that year 
has since been steadily meressing. This 
is especially worthy of note in view of 
the belief expressed in many quarters 
that the United States would be unable 





market in the face of revived European 
competition. 


Brazil’s Best Customer 


Is United States 

Germany, whose exports to Brazil for- 
merly far excecded those of the United 
States, has been unable to regain entirely 
its lost ground, although German prod- 
ucts have reappeared upon the Brazilian | 
market in considerable quantity and al- 
ways far under the price of American 
goods. 

The result is that American trade in 
Brazil is slowly but steadily gaining mo- | 
mentum. To -some extent the improve- 
ment in American trade is made at the | 
expense of European competitors, but 
the total imports of Brazil! over the past 
few years have been on the increase, in- | 
dicating that our manufacturers and ex- 
porters are develping new trade rather 
than relying exclusively upon the oppor- 
tunity to cut into the business of foreign 
competitors for their gains. 

It is natural that the United States 
should look to Brazil as a market for 
its products, in view of the fact that it 


purchases about 66 per cent of Brazil’s | 


total coffee exports. 

Brazil depends almost exclusively upon 
coffee exports for the maintenance of a 
satisfactory economic position. By this 
it is meant that of the money crops of 
the country coffee far surpasses all others 
in importance, accounting for 70 per 
cent of the total value of exports. 

It is easily sen therefore, that the 
American market for Brazilian coffee 
is a most important factor in Brazil’s 
economic life. In recent years Brazil 
has made the United States its chief 
, supplier, just as we have for many 
years been its best customer. 

American automobiles almost com- 
pletely control the Brazilian market. 
European cars do not make up more 
than 5 per cent of the total in use there. 
In the truck line, however, European 
competition is exceedingly keen and 
American manufacturers of trucks still 
have a great deal of ground to cover 
if they are to predominate in the truck 
business. 

Automobile registrations have 
bled during the past three years. 


dou- 
Great 


= 


| ing consumed there annually. 
| is being made at present in the further 


interest exists in the deveiopment of 
highways and the present Government 
has recently ircreased the import duty 
on automotive products, gasoline, tires, 
etc., with a view to providing for the 
construction of new roads. 

Two important roads are now 
construction by the Federal Government, 
one of which will link the two chief 
cities of the Republic, Rio de Janeiio 
and Sao Paulo, separated by a distance 
of over 300 miles. Many other roads 
are being built in all parts of the coun- 


| try by the State governments, and in 


view of the assistance now to be given 
by the Federal Government, it is ex- 
pected that all the more important sec- 
tions will be traversed by highways 
within a few years. 

This will have a great influence on 
‘the market in Brazil for the products 
of American automotive and allied in- 
dustries, while at the same time the 
transportation problem—one of the 
greatest deterrents to Brazilian prog- 
ress—will in laree part be solved. 

Unfortunately, highway construction 


| is carried out by the granting of con- 


tracts to numerous road-building firms 
for constructing the various sections of 
a road. This splitting up of what could 
be large contracts among several firms 
restricts the sale of our road-building 
machinery, because no one contractor 
secures a sufficiently large amount of 


the work to justify him in meking an | 


outlay for the much-needed heavy 


equipment. 
High-Grade Textiles 
In Excellent Demand 


The market in Brazil for imported 
low-grade textiles is now considerably 


| limited, owing to the development of an 


important cotton textile industry in re- 
cent years when Brazilian currency was 
greatly depreciated. This is the most 
important of Brazil’s manufacturing in- 
dustries, although the shoe industry, 
which almost entirely supplies the needs 


| of the entire population of nearly 37,- 


000,000 people, is also of great impor- 
tance. ; 
Brazil is an excellent market for high- 
grade textile goods, and Great Britain 
and the United States are constantly in- 
creasing their sales there of this class 
of goods. The former country, owing 


| to its established position there in the 
| textile trade, still does more business 


than the United States, but American 
textile manufacturers are slowly in- 
creasing their share of the business. 
Sales of American’ food products are 
steadily increasing in Brazil, and in the 
past few years great headway has been 
made by our fresh-fruit exporters on 
both the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 
Flour mills in the Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, and other important districts re- 
strict the sale of American flour, these 
mills using Argentine and Canadian 


| wheat. 


In the north of Brazil, however, Amer- 
ican flour is well known and preferred, 
and increasingly large amounts are be- 
Progress 


development of our trade in foodstuffs 
with Brazil, and an opportunity exists 
for the sale of American potatoes in 


large quantities, because a large part of | 


all the potatoes consumed in the coun- 
try at present is imported from Argen- 
tina and from Europe. 

American sales of industrial machinery 


| and agricultural implements are slowly | 


showing improvement. The former class, 
in particular, has been making headway 
since the country has begun to develop 


| along industrial lines, but in both ma- 
chinery and agricultural implements con- | 


siderable competition is encountered from 
Europe—especially from Germany and 
England. 

It is likely that agriculture in the 
southern States of the Republic will wit- 
ness a greater development in the next 
few years than has been the case dur- 


| ing reent years, and an improved mar- 


ket will then exist for our manufactur- 
ers of agricultural implements. 


Owing to the great interest at pres- | 


ent in coffee cultivation to the exclusion 
of most other crops, this improvement 
may be slow coming; but in view of the 
vast areas not now 
earnest desire of the Government to in- 
crease agricultural production in crops 
other than coffee, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that- the early future will see 
greater development along agricultural 
lines, 

Iron and steel products of the United 
States have difficulty in finding a mar- 
ket in competition with those of Euro- 
pean countries, the latter being gen- 
erally far dower in price. However, 
American products of this class sell on 


| a quality basis; and as there does exist 
| a certain demand for quality products, 
| a satisfactory and growing business is 


being done by our exporters in this line. 
Educational work carried on by Ameri- 
can firms in Brazil often brings good 


| results and efforts made there to show 


the Brazilian railways the advantage of 
open-hearth steel rails over those of 
Bessemer steel have recently resulted in 
the purchase of an important quantity 
ot American rails. The latter process 


is the one ordinarily employed in the | 


European steel mills and prices on this 
class of steel are below those for open- 
hearth steel. 

American wire products are constantly 
gaining headway in competition with the 
much cheaper German and Belgian prod- 
ucts, owing to the superior quality of 
the American goods. Keen competition 
in tin plate comes*from England, but 
American exports of tin plate to Brazil 
are steadily increasing, despite the price 
advantage enjoyed by the British. 

Our hardware sales in Brazil are 
steadily growing, and here again we are 
confronted with very keen competition 
from Germany and England, but regard- 


— 


Additional news of Com- 
merce will be found on 
page 11. 


| Quality Is Preferred 
To Price Advantage 


tiles, Rubber Goods and 


Chemicals Are Popular. 


less of this we hold a leading position 
in the market. 


Notable Gains Shown 
In Sale of Rubber Goods 


Vast gains have been made in recent 
years by our rubber manufacturers in 
the Brazilian market. The French ob- 
tained an important advantage in the 
early days of the development of the 
automobile, but, though French tires still 
sell in important quantities, American 


portant degree, whereas the section con- 
taining stands of this timber.could read- 
ily supply the. entire country but for 


the lack of the needed cheap transpor- 
tation. Owing to this situation, exist- 
ing lumber is’ extremely high in price, 
and with, improved steamship facilities 
between our west coast and Brazil (now 
projected) it should be possible to in- 
crease our trade in this line. 

In high-grade papers the United States 
does a faitty satisfactory business with 
Brazil. This -applies also to certain 


under | Automobiles. Machinery, Tex- | paper specialty lines. Nothing in the 


way of newsprint:from the United States 
is sold in Brazil, all of this being sup- 
plied by thé Seandinavian countries and 
Germany. . 

A fairly important~ paper manufac- 
turing industry turning out wrapping 
and other low-grade papers has grown 
up in Brazil in the past few years, use 
being made in many cases of eucalyptus 
pulp. A very small amount of paper 
of a higher grade is now being pro- 
duced, but thus far this has not af- 
fected the sale of American bond paper 
to any considerable degree. 

The establishment during the past few 
vears of speedier steamship services be- 


tires have been making rapid inroads on | tween American and Brazilian ports has 


this business. 
American motion pictures have com- 


played an important part in assisting 
the American exporter to meet Eu- 


plete control of the Brazilian market. | Topean competition. 


A few films made in Europe have been 
displayed in Brazilian cities during re- 
cent years but rarely attract a suffi- 
ciently large audience to result profitably 
for the exhibitors. One American film 
organization alone operates between 40 
and 50 theaters in Brazil, while others 
control a considerable number. 

The motion picture has done much to 
acquaint the Brazilian with life and con- 
ditions in the United States, and despite 
the fact that impressions formed regard- 


| be at times faptastic, the fact remains 
; that the film has played an extremely 
important part in making American 
| products known in Brazil and in famil- 
| iarizing Brazilians with our country 
through the constant apearance before 
| them on the screen of scenes of Amer- 

ican industries, city and country life, ete. 
| American specialties find an ever-im- 
proving market in Brazil, and sales of 
American typewriters, general office ap- 


list of other products in this category 
| are constantly increasing. Competition 
in this line comes chiefly from Germany, 
but the German articles for the most part 
| are having little success in competing 
; With/those from the United States. 

The market for electrical equipment in 
Brazil is a fast-growing one and re- 
markable progress has been made in the 
| Sale of household devices operated elec- 
| trieally as well as of heavy electrical 
| apparatus. Considerable American capi- 
tal has entered Brazil recently and a 
large share of it has been invested in 
public utilities which were purchased 
from their Brazilian owners. 

An American manufacturer has set up 
a thoroughly modern factory for the 
manufacture of electric-light bulbs in 
Rio de Janeiro, thus being in a more ad- 
vantageous position to meet European 
competition that would be possible other- 
wise. 
American Chemicals 





| Grow in Popularity 
Sales of American chemicals in Brazil | 


are coystantly attaining greater propor- 
tions, in both heavy and light lines. 


| Business in sulphur and in caustic soda 


has increased over the past few years, 





utilized and the | 


while the sale of pharmaceuticals, toilet 


| preparations, etc., has also increased. 


A fairly important industry exists in 
Brazil for the manufacture of toilet 
| preparations, but American lines, which 
| have an established position there, .con- 
tinue to sell in ever-increasing amounts. 
A wide variety of soaps is produced in 
| the country, the oils of the numerous 

classes of palm nuts being utilized. 
As in other lines, American manufac- 
| tures of such articles as dentifrices have 
| in some cases decided that it is to their 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Quick delivery is one of the sales 
arguments often used by Americans scell- 
ing in Brazil and we are invariably able 
to make delivery, attributable in large 
measure to our present satisfactory 
steamer service, in shorter time than can 
our Furopean competitors. 


Money Stringency 


Hindrance to Business 
Interest rates in Brazil for the past 
several years have been exceedingly 


ing the United States in this way may | high, since the Bank of Brazil has prac- 


tically discontinued the rediscounting of 
bills. Discount rates: have averaged be- 
tween 9 and 12 per cent for some time 
on high-grade commercial paper, and 
this has tended to restrict discounting, 
thus tying up funds that many firms 
need for their normal operations. 
Brazilian currency has depreciated 
greatly in value during recent years, but 
a monetary reform law was passed a 
few months ago which provided, among 


pliances, sewing machines, and a long | other things, for the stabilization of the 


Germany’s Export Credit Insurance 
Said to Encourage Foreign Trade 


Department of Commerce Receives Report on First Year 
tof Operation Giving Details of Administration. 


Germany’s plan of expert credit insur- 
ance, recently extended to 1933, has 
shown satisfactory progress in its first 
year of operation and is proving an en- 
couragement to foreign trade, according 
to a statement by Almon -F. Rockwell, 
Division of Regional Information, De- 
partment of “ommerce. 

Of 6,700 applications for insurance 
amounting to 92,000,000. marks, 3,640 
requests covering 57,000,000 marks were 
authorized by the two underwriting com- 
panies, the Hermes Kreditversicherungs- 
bank A. G., Berlin, and the rrankfuter 
Versicherungs A. G., Frankfort on the 
Main, the statement says. Textiles held 
the first place among insured exports 
making up 27 per cent of the total, while 
small iron goods ranked second with 14 
per cent. - 

A brict;statement of the developments 
in the program was published in the is- 
sue of August 22. The full text of the 
detailed statement received by the De- 
partment follows: 

A little more than a year ago the Ger- 
man government decided to extend its 
support to a plan for export credit in- 
surance, in the hope that such an effort 
would prove of material help in expand- 
ing the country’s foreign, trade. In this 
plan, worked out under the auspices of 
the federal Ministry for Economic Af- 
fairs, it-was provided that applications 
for insurance would be accepted by two 
companies, the Hermes Kreditversicker- 
companies, the Hermes Kreditversicher- 
ungsbank A. G,, Berlin, and the Frank- 
furter Versicherungs A. G., Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, and their branches through- 


; out Germany. 


milreis at the new par level of just under | 


12 cents. (The former par value of the 
milreis was 32.44 cents.) 

' Only a few months have passed since 
the new law became effcctive, but the 
Government has been able to hold the 
milreis at the desired level thus far. It 
appears, however, that permanent ex- 
change stability can only be realized by 
a complete financial referm that would 
eliminate budget deficits and by the cur- 
tailing of foreign borrowing, except in 
cases .where essential productive enter- 
prises are concerned. 

This latter would not only increase the 
country’s productivity and export capac- 
ity but would also tend to diminish the 
unfavorable annual balance of payments, 
now rather large and a serious drain on 
the country’s resources. 

Brazilian tariff rates are compara- 
tively high and serve primarily as the 
most important single source of revenue 
for the Federal Government. Naturally, 
this encourages the local production of 
those products which are -capable of 
being casily manufactured in Brazil. 

This has not been entirely detrimental 
t» the exportation of goods to Brazil, in 
that many of the new Brazilian indus-’ 
tries are obliged to utilize imported raw 
materials, on which a.lower rate of duty 
always applies. 

A general tariff revision has been con- 
templated for several years, and it is be- 
lieved that the new tariff will become 
effective prior to the end of the present 
administration, which retires in Novem- 
ber, 1930. However, Brazilian mer- 
chants do not look for any radical 
changes in tari’ schedules, exccpt, pos- 
sibly, in luxury articles. 


| advantage to manufacture locally. This Future Prospects 


| makes it possible for them to market 
| their products somewhat more cheaply 
| than would be the case if they were 
| obliged to pay the full rate of import 
duty assessed on the finished products. 
| The same holds true of many proprie- 
| tary lines, and numerous establishments 
| are now in operation in Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo producing well-known 
; American proprietary medicines. This 
| line of goods is one in which great strides 
; have been made by American manufac- 
| tures in competition with those of France 
and Germany. 

| Our sales of upper leather have been 
| increasing steadily in the last few years, 
| although European competition in this 
| line is rather keen. Sole leather from 
the United States has no sale in Brazil, 
as is also the case with sole leather 
from other countries, with the possible 
exception of small amounts imported 
from Argentina. 

Brazil is now in a position to supply 
the greater part of its demand for sole 
leather from its own tanneries, and this 
has greatly assisted in the development 
of the important shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry. Attempts have been made to 
manufacture patent leather but without 
any appreciable success. 

Although American sales of upper 
leather have shown a satisfactory in- 
crease during the past few years, our 
sales of leather goods have fallen off 
considerably. This has also been the 
case with the manufactured leather prod- 
| ucts of European competitors, for the 

most part, owing to the growth within 

the country of an industry producing 
leather goods of every description. 


Large Timber Resources 


Limit Lumber Trade 
Aside from its exports to Brazil of 
rough southern pine, the United States 
does little business in lumber with that 
country. Brazil has vast. reserves of 
timber which wguld serve almost com- 
pletely to supply its domestic market 
and would make it possible for that 
country to build up an important ex- 
| port trade, were it not for the difficul- 
ties of transportation that retard the 
development of this industry. 
At present the vast reserves of Parana 
pine are being worked only to an unim- 


’ 
' 


| 


Viewed as Encouraging 

Brazil’s population is increasing at the 
rate of approximately 1,000,000 annu- 
ally. Furthermore, the population of 
nearly 37,000,000 is constantly improv- 
ing its condition and the Brazilian of to- 
day expects, and in most cases is obtain- 
ing, better living conditions and more of 
the material comforts of life than did 
past generations. 

With‘ the continued improvent in the 
condition of the population, the Brazilian 
market automatically becomes a better 
one for foreign products, and this should 
react especially’ in favor of American 
foreign trade, because in almost every 


Two-Thirds of Risk 


Carried by Companies 

Only transactions covered by accept- 
ances or on a “cash-against-document” 
basis were to be admitted to insurance. 
Two-thirds of the risk was to be car- 
ried by the two companies, leaving one- 
third to the exporter himself. The gov- 
ernment, through the federal trasury, 
agreed to pay the insurance companies 
for one-half the amount they would lose 
on “normal’ risks and for the total 
amount in cases of “force majeure” or 
“catastrophe risks.” 

Study of the details incident to the 
creation of an organization, which would 
be vested with supervisory powers in the 
administration of the insurance plan, 
was intrusted to a commission appointed 
by the government and composed of rep- 
resentatives of German trade and indus- 
try, the banks, the insurance companies, 
and the government itself. This com- 
mission, after laying down .the lines 
along which the insurance scheme should 
operate, created an export credit insur- 
ance office to handle the clerical work 
and a committee to act as authority in 
passing on and approving the individual 
requests for insurance. The member- 
ship of this committee is made up of 
one representative each of the govern- 
ment, the insurance companies, the re- 
insurers, the export industry, and the 
export trade. ® 

On July 22 
export trade insurance met at the Min- 
istry for Economie Affairs to take cogni- 
zance of the development and results 
of this new form of insurance which, 
until now, has progressed to a practi- 
cal point only in Germany and in Eng- 
land. In the spring of 1926 the hope 
had been expressed that by the end of 
1927 the volume of Germany’s total 
export trade would be increased by at 
least 100,000,000 marks, by virtue of 
the assistance afforded through the ex- 
port credit insurance scheme. 


Demand Is Declared 


Constantly Increasing 

Although this figure of 100,000,000 
marks has not yet been reached, the 
at) Eee ee ee SU ean 


oo, 


case our wares are being sold not pri- | 


marily on a price but on a quality basis, 
and the Brazilian population is slowly 


but surely equipping itself to buy quality 


goods, 


Naturally, this development is one 


that cannot be measured by years, but | 
it seems reasonable to assume that with | 
our present leading position in that mar- | 
ket and with the certainty of a continued | 


though slow. increase in the purchasing 
power of the population, we can look 
upon the future of our trade with Brazil 
with the utmost satisfaction. 


Sail from Los Angeles or San Francisco for the Ori- 
ent via Honolulu. Return from Yokohama to Seattle. 


Or reverse the itinerary. 


You go aboard magnificent President Liners, luxuri- 
ously appointed. Outside rooms. A famous cuisine. 
Liberal stopovers at any port. And the entire trip in- 


cluding transportation,accommodations and mealsal 


rd 


ship, costs but $750 per capita. 
An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Se- 
attle for Japan,China and Manila. 
Fortnightly sailings of Dollar Liners from New Y otk forthe 
Orient via Havana, Panama and California. Sailing every week 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco forthe Orient (via Hono- 


iulu) and Round the World. 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 


25 way, New York 


32 Broadway, New York 


206 Continental Building, Baltimore 


1 
1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle 


Phone Bryant 5900 
one Bowling Green 3144 ., 
hone HANover 7394 
Phone Calvert 2910 
Robert Dollar Bidg., San Francisco 


| proved for insurance, orders from Euro- 





1927, the commission for | 





constantly growing demand for export 
credit insurance makes it appear that 
the desired result will be attained, at 
least, by the end of this year. The 
outlook is especially promising as, in 
recent weeks, there have been placed 
with German exporters a large number 
of orders-fOr which covering by means 
of export credit insurance was re- 
quested. 

In the period of approximately a year 
since the scheme was adopted and finally 
perfected, the two underwriting com- 
panies named’ above received roughly 
6,700 applications for insurance, cover- 
ing a grand invoice total of 92,000,000 
marks. Of this, the companies them- 
selves refused to approve 2,469 appli- 
cations, totaling slightly over 21,000,000 
marks. The balance of 4,231 applica- 
tions was handled by the approval com 
mittee in its weekly mectings. TRe 
committee disapproved a further num- 
ber of 370 applications with a value of 
13,000,000 marks, but authorized for in- 
surance 3,640 requests covering 57,000,- 
000 marks. 

The purpose of the export credit in- 
surance plan was not only to assist the 
German exporter in financing his ship- 
ments at a time when a condition of se- | 
rious money stringency prevailed in his 
own country, but also to enable him to 
find markets for his goods in certain 
countries where depreciating currency or 
unstable political conditions might ren- 
der exporting a heavier risk than he 
would care to assume without help. It 
is not surprising therefore to find that, 
of the 57,000,000 marks of business ap- 


pean countries outside of England totaled 
25,400,000 marks, while those from Cen- 
tral and South America were valued at 
21,000,000 marks. As a matter of con- 
trast, orders from England amounted 
only to 2,600,000 marks, and from the 
United States to 2,000,000 marks. 


Leading Countries 


Of Destination Given 

The leading individual countries of 
destination for these goods were (values 
in millions of marks): Brazil, 5.5; Ru- 
mania, 4.1; Portugal, 3.9; Colombia, 3.6; 
Yugoslavia, 3; Gicece, 2.6; Mexico, 2.5; 
Poland, 2.5; Turkey, 2.2; Argentina, 2.1. 

The information at present available 
fails to show the destination of the in- 
dividual commodities exported under the 
provisions of the insurance plan. It 
can be scen, however, that articles of 
small bulk constitute the larger part of 
these exports; textiles, for instance, make 
up 27 per cent of the total, and small 
iron goods are second in importance, with 
14 per cent. Toys and luxury articles 
are well represented with an aggregate 
of nearly 12 per cent, while paper, metal 
goods, leather, and instruments account 
for 4 per cent each. The share of iron 
and steel is 9 per cent and that of ma- 
shinery is slightly over 6 per sent. Other 
goods appearing among these exports 
are, in decreasing order of importance: 





A Qualit 


Chemicals 


Glass porcelain, electrotechnical 
equipment, construction materials, and 
foodstuffs. 

Although the export credit-insurance 
scheme has not yet led to a particslarly 
notable increase in Germany’s total ex- 
ports, it is felt that results in the course 
of the first year, which might be termed 
the experimental stage, ‘make it appear 
that such a plan is well adapted to the 
present requirements of German ex- 
porters. For one thing, the compara- 
tively large number of applications -dis- 
approved by the insuring companies, on 
their own responsibility, shows that the 
export-insurance scheme will not allow 
itself to become an excuse for the out- 
cropping of an unsound export business 
or of new irresponsible exporters. 


and 


Commission Extends 


Normal Insurance Time 

In its recent meeting, the commisison 
for export credit insurance gave due 
consideration to the question of the in- 
surance cost to the exporter. This cost 
had been deemed rather high, as for 
payments by acceptances the average 
minimum was 2 per cent of the covered 
portion of the amount of ‘the inyoice, 
for a maximum of four months}" for 
longer periods an additional premium of 
1 per cent was charged for each three 
months or fraction thereof. The wishes 
of the exporters are to be met, in this 
respect, by increasing the normal time 
of insurance from 4 months to 4°! 
months, on the asumption that the bulk 
of foreign acceptance business—namely, 
120 days from date, or 90 days sight— 
could well be handled within that pe- 
riod. 

The Federal Government also has rec- 
ognized the future possibilities of this 
scheme and, accordingly, has agreed to 
an extension of its contract with the 
insurance companies from December 31, 
1927, the date originally set, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1933. This was done with a 
further understanding that will permit 
the granting, within this period, of pol- 
icies runinng until December 31, 1936. 

Another plan for export insurance, the 
so-called Hamburg plan, has proved 
somewhat less successful. This is prob- 


| ably attributable to the provisions of 


the plan itself, wherein the insurance op- 
erates only in case the exporter himself 
is unable to make good the loss and re- 
pay the credits which were extended to 
him by the banks participating in the 
scheme. This is, of course, in sharp con- 
trast to the Federal export credit insur- 
ance plan, under which the insuring com- 
panies are directly liable in case the 
buyer fails to make the specified pay- 
ments. 

Up to the present time, business trans- 
acted under the Hamburg plan (Which 
began operating about the same time 
as the Federal plan) amounts to a little 
over 500,000,000 marks. Nevertheless, it 
is felt that this plan will be kept in op- 
eration so that it may be available in 
those times when, under its provisions, 
it may prove of greatest usefulness— 
namely, in times of acute money string- 


ency and of shortage in imports of cap- w 


ital. 

[The foregoing insurance plans are not 
applied to exports to Russia, which are 
taken care of under a special credit 


scheme. ] 


y Truck 


In Every Practical Sense 


4 


Let sound experience—our 23 years’ automotive 
experience—help you to ownership of the best in 


trucks. 


The Interna- 
tional line in- 
cludes the 
Special De- 
livery for 
loads up to 
%-ton, 4 and 
f-cylinder 
Speed Trucks 
of 1% -ton, 
1%, -ton, and 
2-ton sizes, 
Heavy - Duty 
Trucks rana- 
ing up to 5- 
ton, Mutlor 
Coaches. and 
McC ormick- 
Deering Ine 
dustrial Trac- 
tors. 


axles—all truck! 


der power plants; in 


need. 


portation, look them 


The International Speed Truck is a truck in every 
inch of its design and every ounce of its construction, 
Not a rebuilt passenger car in the smallest part from 
the radiator to the rear axle—no compromise in truck 
construction here. Engine, clutch, transmission, frame, 


There are eight distinct chassis designs; 4 or 6-cylin- 


capacities of 114, 11%4 or 2-ton, long 


and low leading space, or close coupled for dump or 
trailer work, and with any kind of body any job may 


If you are looking for dependable, economical trans- 


over. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606S Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(incorporated) Chicago. Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Banking 


Collection of Taxes 
From Delinquents fs 
Shown to Be Greater 


YVotal of $20,550,721 Col- 
lected by Field Deputies 
in Last Fiscal 
Year. 


Delinquent taxes amounting to $20,- 
550,721 were collected by field deputy col- 
lectors of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, Department of the Treasury, in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, the 
Bureau has just announced. The Bu- 
reau’s statement showed, therefore, that 
collections of this character in the last 


fiscal year were greater by $116,441 than | 


in tthe fiscal year 1926. 

Following is the full text of the Bu- 
reau’s statement: 

Analysis of reports from field deputy 
collectors for the fiscal year 1927 shows 
that the additional income tax secured as 
a result of search for delinquents and 
verification of returns was $20,550,721 
A great number of the districts showed 
an increase compared with the fiscal 
year 1926. The district of West Virginia 
increased its collection of taxes from de- 
linquents and verification of returns 245 
per cent during the fiscal year 1927. The 
increase in the tenth Ohio district was 
210 per cent; first New Jersey district, 
202 per cent; first New York district, 
167 per cent; and Idaho, 155 per cent. 
Other leading districts in this respect 
were Georgia, with an increase of 113 per 
cent; Utah, with an increase of 99 per 
cent; North Carolina, with 84 per cent; 
Montana, with 81 per cent; and Minne- 
sota, with 80 per cent. 


Increase in all Classes. 

The districts which showed the great- 
est increase in all classes of delinquent 
collections, including the serving of war- 
rants for distraint, were Wyoming, Flor- 
ida, and New Hampshire. Wyoming had 
an increase of 329 per cent. The delin- 
quent taxes collected in Wyoming for 
1926 were $141,882, while in 1927 the 
amount collected increased to $608,589. 
Florida had an increase of 315 per cent 
over 1926. The delinquent taxes collected 
and assessed in Florida for 1926 were 
$683,615. For 1927 the amount collected 
was $2,841,118. The increase in the New 
- Hampshire district over 1926 was 239 per 
cent. In 1926 the New Hampshire dis- 
trict collected and reported for assess- 
ment a total of $238,261 in delinquent 
taxes of all classes. In 1927 the figure in- 
creased to $807,086. 


Record of Investigations. 
The report for the fiscal year 1927 re- 


vealed a satisfactory record in the work | 


performed by zone deputy collectors. 
During the year 367,658 revenue-produc- 
ing investigations were made, including 
the serving of warrants for distraint, 
from which $78,616,879 was collected and 
recorded for assessment. The collections 
and assessments for the fiscal year 1927 
are in excess of those for the preceding 
year by $116,441, notwithstanding the 
fact that the field force was reduced 
from 2,109 in the. fiscal year 1926 to 
1,836 in the fiscal year 1927. The aveyage 
production per deputy for the fiscal year 
1927 was $42,820, compared with $37,222 
for the fiscal year 1926. During the fiscal 
year 1927 a total of 85,097 warrants for; 
distraint were served, resulting in the 
collection of $54,047,888. The number of 
delinquents found by zone deputy col- 
lectors during the year was 173,964, re- 
sulting in $18,148,844 in additional taxes. 


Permit Asked for Project 
In Colorado River Basin 


The Arizona Edison Company, of 
Douglas, Ariz., has made application for 
a preliminary permit for a power project 
oh the Gila River in Graham and Green- 
lee counties, Ariz., the Federal Power 
Commission has just stated orally. 

The application is ror a project in the 
Colorado River basin, on which action 
is suspended by Senate Joint Resolution 
4, approved by the President, March 4, 
1927. 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
‘September 2. 
(Made Public September 6, 1927.) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts.......- 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous inte r- 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts... 


$2,301,729.99 
605,000.46 


2,054,723.56 
2,034,685.26 


6,996,139.27 
193,900.00 
73,618,420.76 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts 
Balance previous day... 


80,808,460.03 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures. ... 

Interest on public debt. . 

Refunds of receipts.... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 


$6,911,959.26 
159,512.22 
356,803.03 
20,031.69 


6,876.42 
374,061.23 


58,148.38 


Investment of trust 


102,148.44 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public-debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today 


7,227,665.37 


1,046,850.65 
72,533,944.01 


TRON eh ae eas boo 80,808,460.03 

The accumuiative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 
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Loans and Discounts 


Tobacco Loans Total More Than Six Million Uruguay’ S National 


Dollars Among Intermediate Credit Banks 


Monthly Statement to Federal Farm Loan Board Classi- | 
| 


fies Total Loans and Rediscounts on Hand. 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
banks had a total of $64,636,093.75 in 
direct loans and rediscounts on August 
27 the Federal Farm Loan Board has 
just announced. The direct loans 


amounted to $15,344,671.24 and the re- 
discounts $49,291,422.41. 

The Board also announced that the 
rediscounts had been classified as fol- 
lows: 

Agricultural Credit Corporations, $29,- 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loans and advances upon the respective com- 
modities of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks as of August 27, 


253,041.12; national banks, tat 
State banks, $365,769.37; livestock loan 
companies, $19,546,878.67; savings banks 
and trust companies, $38,970.71. 

Total direct loans were classified by | 
the Board as follows: 

Tobacco, $6,243,367.38; canned 
and vegetables, $858,500.44; 
$5,000,000; wool, $1,380,467.11; 
$83,270; rice, $611,725.15; olive oil, 
320, and wheat, $1,161,000. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 


fruits 
raisins, 
cotton, 
$6,- 


~ ment follows: 


1927, as 


shown by reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


District 
Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
St. Louis ... 
St. Paul .. 
Omaha : 
Wichita .... ee ‘ 1,¢ 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


Cee eee eeeeesseseses 
Ceeeeereereseseeees 


COCO eee tees eeeeees 


Total 


Direct Loans 
$700,000.00 
3,121,445.65 


2,421,922.25 
83,270.00 
611,725.15 
108,631.24 
398,400.31 
309,710.57 


5,531,968.44 
1,057,597.65 


CeCe cee rccrccccscccccces $15,344,671.24 


Total 
$1,205,923.77 


Rediscounts 

$505,923.77 
1,484,681.88 
6,326,260.71 
128,231.70 
5,268,455.75 
1,398,129.23 
6,493,282.85 
5,296,082.78 
1,604,203.84 
6,913,929.68 
8,611,940.01 
5,260,300.31 


6,326,260.71 


5,351,725.75 
2,009,854.38 
6,601,914.09 
5,694,483.09 
2,913,914.41 
6,913,929.68 
14,143,908.45 
6,317,897.96 


$49,291,422.51 $64,636,093.75 


| works, 
| vestments, 
| published by the Department of Com- 
| merce. 


4,606.127.53 | 


2,550,153.95 | 


| external 
| smaller proportion of the total national 





CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 


District 


Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orleans .. 
St COU .vcsvevecveccess 
St. Pa! ss 


Cees ereeeseesesseees 


Wichita 
Houston ..sccccccccccccce 
Berkeley .. 
Spokane ..... 


ee eeeeeseseseseese 


$29,253,041.12 


Wichita ... 
Houston 
Berkeley ... 
Spokane 


eee eeesesses 


Total 


Classification of direct loans: 

Tobacco—Springfield, $700,000; Balti- 
more, $5,121,445.65; Louisville, $2,421,- 
922.23. 

Canned fruits and vegetables—St. 
Paul, $70,000; Berkeley, $474,184.44; 
Spokane, $314,352. 

Raisins—Barkeley, $5,000,000. 


Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.] 


New York, September 6.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretar¥ of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

September 6, 1927 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained , and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga). 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound sterling). 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) . 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira). 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (‘ranc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankov | 

China (Shanghai 

China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) : 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar).. 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen).. 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) geld) 
Brazil (milreis).... 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


Bell Telephone Co. Seeks 
To Acquire Two Properties 


-14065 
1392 


-029625 
-2676 
4.8605 


.0302 
2378 
-013188 
-4007 
-1748 
-0543 
2621 
1123 
0492 
.006160 
.1690 
.2685 
.1928 
.017602 


6292 
6194 
6055 
6354 
4825 


-000124 
-999938 
477335 
.997813 


9709 
-1184 
1205 
1.0012 


The Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania and the Summerville Telephone 
Company, in a joint petition to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, have 
asked authority for the acquisition of 
telephone property of the latter com- 
pany, in Armstrong, Clarion, Clearfield, 
Indiana and Jefferson counties, Pa., by 
the Bell Company at a price of $400,000. 

The Bell Company and the Huntington 
& Clearfield Telephone Company also 
have filed a similar petition for author- 
ity for the prauisitien by the Bell Com- 
pany of th® telephone property of the 
latter in Clearfield, Indiana, Center, 
Blair and Cambria counties at a price 
of $550,000, : 


Agri. Credit 
Corporations 
$500,323.77 
,989,012.52 
6,281,143.99 
74,524.62 
5,090,425.61 
1,199,594.21 
6,332,686.99 


ea ee RI I Te eee I eee ee $19,546,878.67 


National State 
Banks 

$5,600.00 

94,011.51 

45,116.72 

53,707.08 

10,597.65 

36,145.00 

71,595.86 


258,668.25 
640,379.75 
4,146,439.19 
3,539,842.22 


$365,769.37 
Savings Banks 

& Trust Co’s. 

$1,658.05 


$36,762.64 
L-S Loan 
Companies 


149,269.85 
162,390.02 
89,000.00 
5,283,082.78 
1,292,639.84 
6,174,537.27 
4,465,500.82 
1,920,458.09 


$88, mee 71 


> oi 


| 


007245 | 
9625 | Nebr. +» capital, 
| W. 


025182 | 


| Lyon, 
of The Glen Lyon Bank, Glen Lyon, Pa. 


| downe, 








Wool—St. Paul, $38,631.24; Omaha, 
$298,400.31; Wichita, $248,710.57; Berke- 
ley, $51,500; Spokane, $743,245.65. 

Cotton—New Orleans, $83,270. 

Rice—St. Louis, $611,725.15. 

Olive Oil—Berkeley, $6,320. 


Wheat—Omaha, $100,000; Wichita, $1,- | 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Compiroller of the 
Currency 


Changes in the status 
banks in the week ending September 3 
were made public September 6 by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. Mc- 
Intosh, as follows: 

Applications to organize received: 

The First National Bank of Royalton, 
Ill., capital, $25,000. Correspondent, Wil- 
liam Cox, Royalton, II. 

First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Waynesburg, Pa., capital, 
000. Correspondent, Dr. 


| Waynesburg, Pa 


The Security National Bank of Laurel, 
$25,000. Correspondent, 

W. Collins, Laurel, Nebr. 
Applications to organize approved: 
The Estherville National Bank, Esther- 
ville, Iowa., capital, $60,000. 
spondent, Hugh S. Greig, Estherville, 
Iowa. 

_The First National Bank of Decker- 
—, Mich., capital, $25,000. Corre- 
spondent, L. T. Bishop, -ckerville 
rn op, Deckerville, 

The Lincoln National Bank of 
saic, N. J., capital, $500,000. 
spondent, Harry Meyers, Passaic, 

Application to convert received: 

The Glen Lyon National Bank, Glen 
Pa., capital, $75,000. Conversion 


Pas- 
Corre- 
N. J, 


Applications to convert approved: 

The Midway National Bank of 
Paul, Minn., capital, $100,000. 
sion of The Snelling State Bank, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The Saline County 
Western, Nebr., capital, $30,000. Con- 
version of the Saline C ounty Bank, West- 
ern, Nebr. 

Charter issued: 

The Douglaston National Bank of New 
York, N. Y., capital, $100,000. President, 
Louis C. Gosdorfor: cashier, H. P. Dur- 
land. 

Voluntary Liquidation: 

The Lansdowne National Bank, Lands- 
Pa., capital, $125,000, effective 
August 8, 1927. Liquidation Commission | 
Walter Bowers, C. Walter Stubbs, Lands- 
downe, Pa.; Samuel K. Phillips, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Edward E. Barry, Al- | 
den, Pa. Absorbed by Lansdowne Trust 
Company. 

The Wabash National Bank, 
Ind., capital, $200,000, effective 
25, 1927. Liquidation Commission: 
McNamee, 'r. W. McNamee, A. H. 
H. H. Bradley, Isaac Beitman, J. M. R. 
Canfield, N. -F. Gilbert and W. L. Huff, 
Wabash, Ind. Absorbed by The Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank of Wa- 
bash, No. 6309. 

Consolidations: 3 

The First National Bank of San Diego, 
Calif., capital, $1,000,000; the First Trust 
and Savings Bank of San Diego, Calif., 
capital, $500,000. Consolidated under the 


St. 


Wabash, | 
August 
W. A. 

Smith, 


% | trade depression, 





' the construction of 


of iealianal | 


$250,- | 


James A. Knox, | practically the entire obligation of the | 


| of 
Corre- | 
Act of’ November 7, 


| February 
| the First National Bank of San Diego 


| and one locat 


Conver- | 


‘—r Bank of | 


} 26, 1927, 


| Savings 
| $12,250,000. 


Mines and Minerals 


Public 


Debt Has Increased 


In Last Ten Years 


Money Borrowed for Inter- 
nal Improvements; Repub- 
lic Has Few State and 
Municipal Debts. 


Uruguay’s public debt during the 10 


years ending with 1926 was augmented 


of public 
capital in- 
just 


primarily for the purpose 
railroads and other 
according to a review 


Although the debt may appear large 
per capita, it was explained that the 
amount consists of practically the total 
debt of the country with the exception 
of the City of Montevideo. 

The full text of the review follows: 

The net increase in the external debt 
between 1913 and 1926 was 28,186,109 
pesos (about $28,203,020.66), practically 
one-third of the increase in the total pub- 
lic debt. The increase represents, indeed, 
24.57 per cent of the external debt out- 
standing at the end of 1913. Though 
this would appear to be a marked aug- 
mentation, yet at the end of 1926 the 
debt formed a_ considerably 


debt than was the case at the end of 


; 1926, as compared with 87.01 per cent at 
the end of 1913. 


as a result of the postwar 
which was felt all the 
more in Uruguay after the prosperity 
of the war period, the Government found 
itself faced with declining revenues, es- 
pecially from the receipts from custom 
duties and was forced, in view of the 
domestic distress, to obtain funds from 
abroad. Thereupon it borrowed in the 
United States $7,500,000, part of which 
was used, however, for the redemptior. of 
other maturing debts; this accounts for 
the 5,000,000 pesos increase in 1921, in- 
dicated in the above table. 

In 1926 the Government obtained a 


In 1921 


| loan of $30,000,000, part of which was 


used to redeem short-term external ob- 
ligations, but $25,000,000 of which repre- 
sented a net increase in the external 
debt. In his message to Congress upon 


| this loan the Minister of Finance stated 


frankly that the domestic market was 
surfeited with internal obligations, as a 
result of which it would be necessary 
to borrow abroad. 

The international debt, it might be 
remarked, is not really an external debt 
but merely bonds originating in an 
agreement between Uruguay and Brazil 
by virtue of which the Republic was 
committed to the construction of an in- 
ternational bridge over the Yaguaron 


| River and of an agricultural institution 


in the immediate vicinity thereof; from | 


One observing the debt history of 





| these expenditures Uruguay, as well as | 
| Brazil would derive benefit. 


Uruguay during recent years is struck | 


with the fact that the increase in its 
obligations has been due primarily to 
its policy of internal development. By 
far the greater part of the proceeds of 


its loans, both internal and external, has : 


been expended directly or indirectly in 
public works, rail- 
roads and other capital investments. As 
in the case of Argentina, time alone will 


determine whether or not such expendi- | 


tures have been too great in proportion 
to the present resources of the country, 
or too rapid in proportion to its needs. 


Not all these investments have proved | 


State 
con- 


profitable; the operation of the 
railways, for example, has_ been 
ducted at a loss. 
per capita debt, the 
cern in the future. 


On the other hand, it should be re- 


With a relatively large | 
great increase in | 
| the public debt may give cause for con- | 


called that the national debt constitutes | 


country, the only other obligations of 
any size being those of the municipality 
Montevideo. This is in contrast to 
the situation in some other countries, 
where the per capita national debt 
much lower but where there are heavy 
State or provincial obligations which, 


is 


| were they taken into account, would in- 


crease materially the real burden to be 


, borne. 


1918, as amended 
under the charter of 


25, 1927, 


(No. 3050), and under the corporate title 


| of “The First National Trust and Sav- 


ings Bank of San Diego,” with capital 
stock of $1,000,000. The consolidated 
bank has four branches, three of which 
are located in the City of San Diego, 
ed in the City of Coronad: 
Calif. 

The First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, Capital, $3,500,000; the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif., capital $6,900,000. Con 
solidated today under the Act No 
vember 7, 1918, as amended (Februar 

under the charter of the Firs: 
National Bank of Los Angeles (No 
2491), and under the corporate title of 
“Los Angeles-First National Trust & 
Bank,” with capital stock of 
The consolidated bank has 
100 branches all located vithin the limits 
of the State of California.; 

Branches authorized - nd@r the 
February 25, 1927: 

Bank of Italy National Trust and Sav 
ings Association, San Frafieisco, Calif 
Location of branch, vicinity of Rich 
mond Avenue and Mission Street (Col 
lege Hill District), San Francisco. 

Los Angeles-First National Trust 64 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. Lo 
cation of branch, vicinity of 561 S. Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. 


of 


act o7 


| First M ortgage Notes 
BEARING INTEREST ae 
Secured on Residences i 

won MSKEEVER“8GOSS 


INCORPORATED 
| Member Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America 
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KF ederal Reserve Banks 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


( 
Utilities 


Increase 


Loans and Discounts by $142,000.000 


Condition Statement Also Shows Investments Are $22,- 


000,000 Higher With Decrease in Borrowings. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of 661 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of August 31, 
made public by the Board September 6, 
shows increases of $142,000,000 in loans 
and discounts, of $22,000,000 in invest- 
ments, and $185,000,000 in net demand 
deposits, and a decrease of $17,000,000 in 
borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks. 

Loans on stocks and: bonds, including 
United States Government obligations 
increased $67,000,000 at reporting banks 
in the New York district, $13,000,000 at 
reporting banks in the Chicago district, 
and $83,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
“All other” loans and discounts were 
$58,000,000 above the total reported a 
week ago, the principal increases being 
$47,000,000 in the New York district 
and $5,000,000 in the Minneapolis dis- 
trict. 

Holdings of U. S. securities increased 
$7,000,000 at banks in the New York dis- 
trict and $6,000,000 at all reporting 





Secretary Kellogg 
To Answer Mr. Borah 


Department, However, Fails 
to State Form Reply on 
French Debts Will Take. 


The proposal of Senator Borah (Rep) 
of Idaho, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State, Frank 
B. Kellogg, to the effect that the United 
States should discourage further loans to 
France pending ratification of the French 
debt settlement will be answered by Sec- 
retary Kellogg. 

Announcement of Mr. Kellogg’s de- 
cision was made at the Department on 
September 6 but it was not stated what 
form the reply will take. It also was 
said at the Department that the latest 
estimate of loans to France totaled $440,- 
000,000. This figure includes government 
loans, industrial, city, railroad and other 
loans, it was explained. Government 
loans total $249,000,000. 

The full text of the Senator’s 
to Mr. Kellogg is as follows: 

Our Government proposes to adjust 
the French debt on the basis: of 50 cents 
on the dollar, average rate of interest 
144 per cent, time 62 years. Claiming | 


letter 


and bonds were $16,000,000 above the 
total on August 24, the principal in- 
creases being $5,000,000 at banks in the 
San Francisco district and $4,000,000 
each in the Boston and New York dis- 
tricts. 

Net demand deposits increased $146,- 
000,000 at reporting member banks in 
the New York district, $13,000,000 in the 
Chicago district, $10,000,000 in the At- 
lanta district, and $185,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. 

Borrowing from the Federal reserve 
bank were $17,000,000 below the total 
reported a week ago, a larger decrease 
of $26,000,000 reported by banks in the 
New York district-being partly offset by 
increases of $9,000,000 in the Boston dis- 


! 
member banks. Holdings of other stocks 
| 


| trict, and $5,000,000 in the San Francisco 


district. 

The Board’s tabulated statement of 
the principal resources and liabilities of 
the reporting member banks as of Au- 
gust 31, 1927, is printed at bottom of 
page 10. 
this offer is unjust and _ oppressive, 
France has not accepted it. 

I am now informed that France is 
now proposing to negotiate a new loan 
in this country of $100,000,000, with in- 
terest at 6 per cent. I am advised that 
the department shortly will be called on 
to signify its approval of this loan. 
Would it not be conclusive to a better 
understanding between the peoples of 
these countries if such loans were dis- | 
couraged until the two Governments | 
have reached an agreement relative to 
the adjustments of the French debt? 
The disparity between the two proposi- 
tions seems worthy of consideration. Is 
the American taxpayer being swindled, 
or is the French taxpayer being ex- 
ploited? 

I am offering my suggestion, because , 
I presume we will be called on to deal 
with the French debt situation again in | 
the coming Congress. 


Corporate Financing 
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Finance 


aA and Quantity 
Of Yield Increased 
By Mines of Arizona 


Arizona’s mine production of gold, 
silver, copper, lead and zinc, in 1926, 
amounted in value to $113,536,288, as 
compared with $113,138,198 in the pre 
ceding year, according to figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This mineral out- 
put was produced by 383 producers as 
against 386 producers in 1925. 

The mine production of gold totaled 
in 1926 234,010.97 fine ounces, as 
against a production of 201,740.92 fine 
ounces in 1925. 

The mine output of silver in 1926 
was 7,381,027 fine ounces, as compared 
with an output of 7,257,868 fine ounces 
in 1925. 

The mine output of copper in 1926 
was 723,296,051 pounds as against an 
output of 713,355,129 pounds in 1925. 

The mine output of lead in 1926 was 
23,258,274 pounds, as compared with 
28,876,017 in 1925. 

The mine output of zinc in 1926 was 
12,946,423 pounds against 7,332,116 
pounds in 1925. 

The amount of ore treated by the 
383 producers in 1926 was 22,382,685 
tons as compared with 20,927, 382 tons 
in 1925. 


Chicago Reserve Bank 
Has New Rediscount Rate 


The Federal Reserve Board on Sep- 
tember 6 announced a rediscount rate of 
3% per cent for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, effective September 7. 
All reserve bank districts now have a 
rate of 3% excepting Philadelphia, Min- 
neapolis and San Francisco, which still 
maintain a rate of 4 per cent. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that a rediscount rate of 3% per cent 
has been established for the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago on all classes of 
paper of all maturities, effective Septem- 
ber 7. 


Investment Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


gS 
1s INDUSTRIAL 


Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St. 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
5 Copthall Court E. C. 2 


« PRIVATE INITIATIVE IS ESSENTIAL TO AN INDUSTRY'S GROWTH - 


An Open Door to 
Public Confidence 


M 


ODERN utility executiv: s—realiz- 
ing that ne of their major assets 
must necessarily be the good will 


and understanding of the community 
served—know that complete public in- 
formation is responsible for favorable 
sentiment. 


In Chicago, the Commonwealth Edison 
Company not only believes in this policy 
but practices it by supplying its 42,000 
stockholders with all information perti- 
nent to the Company’s operations. 


Quarterly earnings statements —the radio 
broadcast of the president's annual ad- 
dress at the well-attended stockholders’ 
meetings (more than 2000 were present 
this year)—annual reports and year books, 
with simplified statements for the in- 
vestors untrained in corporation account- 
ing— informational dividend enclosures— 
advertising —all these go to make up the 
open-face policy of public information. 


This is merely another instance where 
private initiative has taken confidence 
with its public. The mutual acceptance 
of each other’s integrity has proved prac- 
tical for consumer and investor alike. 


We represent this and other public utility 
companies operating in 23 states. We will be 
glad to send you our list of current offerings, 


Dividends payable 
every three months 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


St. Louis 


Milwaukee 


» naaneeelis 


Louisville 


Utility Securities Corporation—I111 Broadway, New York City 
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nses Incurred 
Th Selling Property 
Properly Deductible 


Wife of Petitioner Paid Out 
Money in Disposing of 
Real Estate Jointly 
Owned. 


F Expe 


F Rep DENNETT V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, Boarp or TAX AP- 
PEALS, No. 11498. 

o0746— é 
Expenses incurred by a wife in man- 

aging real estate which she and her 
husband own jointly are allowable as 
ordinary and necessary expenses under 
ection 214(a) (1) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, the Board of Tax Appeals held 
herein. 

Fred Dennett pro se and Bruce A. Low 
for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Milliken: This proceeding results from 
the determination of a deficiency in in- 
come tax for the calendar year 1923. 

Petitioner avers error was committed 
with reference to the disallowance by 
respondent of a deduction for traveling 
expenses of the wife of petitioner on a 
trip to Seattle, Washington, to attend to 
business affairs in connection with real 
estate located at Seattle, the property 
of petitioner and his wife. 

Petitioner and his wife formerly lived 
in Seattle, Washington. They have re- 
sided in Washington, D. C., since 1907. 
They filed a joint return for 1923. 

Jointly Acquired Real Estate. 

In 1905 or 1906 they acquired real 
estate in Seattle, Washington. A slump 
in the real estate market occurred in 
1907, and thereafter petitioner experi- 
enced great difficulty im managing their 
property and in protecting their inter- 
ests therein. Taxes and assessments for 
paving, sidewalks amd sewers were a 
heavy drain on their finances. The 
services of agents were very unsatisfac- 
tory. 

In 1922 it was determined that the 
wife of petitioner should visit Seattle 
and canvass the situation with a view 
to bettering conditions, and she pro- 
ceeded to Seattle, going via San Fran- 
cisco, California. She arrived in Se- 
attle on August 11, 1922, and remained 
there until March 14, 1924. 

The property they owned 
gwcribed as follows: 

“Tots 11 and 12, Block G, W. N. Bell’s 
4th addition, unimproved, no paved road 
fm front and surface 20 ft. above grade, 
two small fractions of lots Block 61, D. 
7T. Denny’s Park Addition, with small 
eld buildings thereon hard to rent be- 
eause of their age. 

“North 52 ft. lot 3, Block 3, Eden’s 
addition, with one old, small building 
thereon, surface 18 to 20 ft. above grade. 

“Lot 4, Block 3, Eden’s addition, un- 
fmproved, surface 18 to 20 ft. above 
mrace. ; 

“Lot 4, Block 80, Gilman’s addition,’ 
surface 18 to 20 ft. above grade. 

“Lot 19, Block 146, Gilman’s addition, 
gurface 18 to 20 ft. above grade. 

“Lot 20, Block 146, Gilman’s addition, 
gurface 18 to 20 ft. above grade. 

“South 40, lot 8, Block 51, Nagle’s 
2nd (°).” 

Wife Investigated Conditions. 

Mrs. Dennett made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of conditions in Seattle, inter- 
‘viewed real estate dealers, city officials 
and business men whom she believed 
were informed of actual conditions. Al- 
though advised’ to abandon some of the 
property and not to improve other prop- 

- erty, Mrs. Dennett actively persisted“n 
her investigations and interviews. 

She found a prospective tenant for a 
store building which she planned to erect 
on lot 3, Block 51, Nagle’s Subdivision, 
whereupon she determined questions of 
cost, style of buildings, method of pro- 
cedure, business conditions and prob- 
abilities, secured the drafting of a set 
of plans, invited bids, considered the 
bids, received and awarded the contract. 

She then engaged actively in the su- 
perintendence of the construction and 
afte ra great deal of trouble with the 
builder, she engaged the services of an 
after a great deal of trouble with the 
Upon completion of the building she 
supervised the letting of it. 

Mrs. Dennett was next employed in 
securing the support and acquiescence 
of property owners in the passage by 
the City Council of an ordinance pro- 
viding for the paving of Second Ave- 
nue, where’ it bounded lots 10, 11, and 
12, Block G, W. N. Bell’s Addition. She 
was successful after great trouble and 
effort. The ordinance was passed and 
the paving constructed. 

Mrs. Dennett then was active in de- 
vising an economical method of leveling 
the lots. She secured bids, awarded the 
contract and superintended the work, 
having located a tenant for one-half of 
the area to take possession after the 
grading was completed. Mrs. Dennett 
occupied herself actively with community 
meetings and sessions of the City 
Council. The entire year 1923 was thus 
occupied. 

Expenses Properly Deductible. 
Mrs. Dennett’s trip was entirely in 
+the interest of the property and not for 
visiting friends or relatives. Mrs. Den- 
nett stopped at the Calhoun Hotel, where 
the charges for rooms were from $30 
per week up. 

The wife of petitioner paid or incurred 
during the calendar year 1923, ordinary 
and necessary expenses including meals 
and lodging, amounting to at least $1,- 
125.50, which are properly allowable as 
a deduction by petitioner from income 
under Section 214 (a) (1) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921. 

Judgement will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. Considered by 
Phillips, Marquette and Van Fossan. 

August 29, 1927. 


was 


Decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will be 
found on Page 11. 
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Stock holdings 


Advances Made to Stockholders as Loans 
Ruled Not to Be W ithdrawal of Capital 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules on Special Assessment In- 
volving Absence of Diwidends During Year. 


C. L. WHitinc, INC. Vv. COMMISSIONER OF 1 part of the time, 


INTERNAL REVENUE, Board oF TAX 


Appeats, No. 11046. 

Where a business concern transfers all 
of its assets to a corporation and an in- 
terest or control of more than 50 per cent 


of the proporty so transferred remains 

in the same person, the limitations pro- 

vided in section 331 of the Revenue Acts 
of 1918 and 1921, are applicable, the 

Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 

The Board also held that, where the 
evidence shows that advances made to a 
stockholder of a corporation were loans 
and that no dividends were declared by 
the corporation during the taxable year, 
the advances cannot be considered +as 
withdrawals of capital. 

To be entitled to a special assessment 
under the provisions of sections 327 and 
328 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921, evidence of an abnormality of 
either income or capital must be adduced, 
the Board also held herein. 

H. Earlton Hanes for the Petitioner 
and Robert A. Littleton for the Com- 
missioner. 

The findings of 
follow: 

This proceeding results from the de- 

; termination of a deficiency in income and 
profits taxes for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1921. 

Petitioner avers that errors were com- 
mitted with reference to the following 
issues: (1) the net imcome determined by 
the respondent is overstated in the 
amount of $3,549.91; (2) invested capital 
determined by respondent is understated 
due to two errors (a) the failure to al- 
low a value of $50,000 paid in for capital 
stock in 1920 of a contract of agency, 
and (b) the deduction of the prorated 
average of alleged dividends which were 
in fact loans to a stockholder; (3) failure 
to compute the excess profits tax under 
Sections 827 and 328 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. At the hearing of this cause 
petitioner moved to amend its petition 
to include an averment of error that the 
salary of its presidemt was actually $30,- 
000 per annum and skould be allowed as 
a deduction in that amount, and not $15,- 
000 as claimed deducted and allowed in 
the original return. 

Findings of Fact: Petitioner is a new 
York corporation, with its pirncipal of- 
fice at Rochester, New York, and con- 
ducts an agency for the sale and repair 
of automobiles. 


Petitioner Organized 
To Take Over Business 


Petitioner was organized on July 1, 
1920, to take over amd continue the busi- 
ness then belonging to C. L. Whiting, of 
the sale and repair of automobiles. In- 
cluded in the assets paid in by C. L. 
Whiting for the capital stock of the pe- 

! titioner was a written contract of agency 
with the Buick Motor Company. The 
contract was valued on the books of the 
petitnorer at $50,000. Whting owns all 

of the outstanding capital stock of peti- 
tioner with exception of two qualifying 
shares. 

At a meeting of the incorporators and 
directors held in Rochester, New York, 
on July 12, 1920, it was resolved to ac- 
cept a proposal made by C. L. Whiting 
to transfer to the petitioner certain 
property described in a-schedule, ap- 
praised at $300,000, and good-will at 
$50,000, in consideration of the issuance 
to C. L. Whiting of 2,998 shares of the 
stock of petitioners. 

A resolution was adopted on July 12, 
1920, authorizing petitioner to enter into 
a contract with C. LL. Whiting for Whit- 
ing to beeome general manager for a 
term of one year commencing July 1, 
1920, at a salary of $30,000 per year, 
Payable monthly during the term. En- 
tries were made on the books of the pe- 
titioner of salary payments to Whiting 
as follows: July 13, 1920, salary for the 
month of July, 1920, $2,500, paid by 
check; August, 25, salary for the month 
of August, $2,500. Petitioner deducted 

| in its return filed for the fiscal year 1921 
on line 13, “Compensation of officers,”” 
the sum of $15,360. During the year 

| charges for cash paid to Whiting and for 


fact and decision 


his account aggregated $75,305.39. 

J No dividends were declared by peti- 
tioner during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1921. 

Owned and Operated 


| Farm in New York 

| The petitioner owned and operated a 
farm and as a result were of the opinion 
An entry on the books of petitioner in 
the fiscal year, 1921, placed there by an 
auditor in the employ of petitioner, deb- 
ited the personal account of C. L. Whit- 

| ing and credited farm sales account with 

an amount of $5,000. After the books 

| of account of petitioner were closed for 

| the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, the 
Secretary-treasurer and a public ac- 
countant, upon an examination of the 
books, were able-to identify items of an 
aggregate of $1,405.09, properly in their 
opinion, the subject of such an entry. 
Whiting made his home on the farm 


mainly during the 
summer months. The servants included 
One maid and one chauffeur he employed 
there, who were on the payroll of the 
Petitioner, and all costs of expenses of 
the farm were paid by petitioner, ATI 
automobile expense items of Whiting 
were paid by petitioner. 

Respondent reduced invested capital 
for the fiscal year 1921 by an amount 
$10,139.84 on account of payments or 
credits to the account of C. L. Whiting 
during the year, the same being deemed 
withdrawals of capital, or dividends, by 
respondent. 

Petitioner kept its books and made 
its Federal income tax return on the ac- 
crual basis. 

Opinion by Milliken: The first error 
concerns a credit of $5,000 to farm in- 
come which was intended ‘to compensate 
the farm department for items of per- 
sonal expense of the president of the 
petitioner. It is awerred that such credit 
was in error. No details showing how 
the amount of $5,000 was determined 
are now available. An accountant em- 
ployed by petitiomer, and the secretary- 
treasurer of the petitioner made, after 
the books of account for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921, were closed, an 
analysis of the expenses of petitioner’s 
farm as as a result were of the opinion 
that the entry should have been for 
$1,405.09. 

Record Without Basis 


To Show Farrze Expense 

The difference is a matter of specula- 
tion, The record affords no conclusive 
basis upon which we might determine 
that either the $5,000 added to farm in- 
come on the return or $1,405.09 now 
claimed, represented convincingly the 
farm expense as differentiated from the 
Personal expenses of the president of 
petitioner. The assigned error at the 
hearing of this cause concerns the salary 
deduction claimed for the president of pe- 
titioner. On July 12, 1920, the petitioner 
was authorized to enter into a contract 
with C. L. Whiting, providing for the 
payment of a salary of $30,000 per an- 
num, We are unable to determine if this 
contract was entered into and fulfilled. 
Whiting was paid or credited with $5,000 
for the months of July and August. 
Further than this we are unable to de- 


termine. We are wnable to find from the ° 


record that the return filed by petitioner 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, 
claimed a deduction for salarjes of of- 
ficers amounting to $15,360, and appar- 
ently that amount was actually. charged 
on the books for the return reconciles in 
turn, and the surplus and undivided prof- 
Schedule L the income reported in the re- 
its shown by the books. The petitioner is 
a close corporation, with the entire capi- 
tal stock save two share, held by its pres- 
ident, whose salary is now under consid- 
eration. The president drew a large 
amount of cash during the year, which 
was charged to his account. If Schedule 
L of the return is correct all of the in- 
tended salary of the president was not 
credited to his account and charged to 
expense, but we are unable to determine 
the amount that was actually charged up 
and included in the deduction of $15,360. 


Petitioner Seeks to Include 


Invested Capital 

In the second isue, petitioner seeks to 
include in invested capital a value of $50,- 
000 for a written contract of agency paid 
in for capital stock in 1920. The entire 
capital stock save two shares of peti- 
tioner was issued to Whiting and it is 
obvious that an imterest and control of 
more than 50 per cent in the property 
taken over from Whiting remained in 
the same person and the limitations pro- 
vided under Section 31 of the Revenue 
Acts of 1918 and 1921, are applicable. 

There is an entire lack of evidence of 
the cost of the agrency contract to Whit- 
ing, if any, and mo evidence of the value 
of the contract other than the most gen- 
eral opinion of Whiting, unsupported in 
any manner. The contract itself was not 
placed in evidence and we are uninformed 
as to its terms and provisions. We are 
unable to find any value allowable for the 
contract for invested capital purposes. 

The second isswe concerns withdrawals 
of cash by Whiting, president of the pe-” 
titioner. It is im evidence and uncon- 
troverted that they were loans and that 
no dividends were declare¢ during the 
year by petitioner. We have before us 
no ground for an assumption that the 
payments were withdrawals of capital, 
and, therefore, find for the petitioner, 
reversing the respondent. 

In the third issue, petitioner has failed 
to adduce evidence ofan abnormality of 
either income or capital which would 
entitle petitioner to special assessment 
under the provisions of Secs. 327 and 
328 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921, Respondent sustained, 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Considered by Phillips, Marquette and 
Van Fossan. 

August 29, 1927. 


Design Is Approved 
For Lamp Shade in 
Similarity to Cone 


Examiners - in - Chief Rule 
Idea Is, Not Anticipated 
in Prior 


Use. 


DesiGN APPLICATION OF WINSLOW W. 
DUNN, JR. APPEAL 12753. EXAMINERS- 
IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 

Design patent 73371 for electric light 
shades was granted to Dunn, August 30, 
1927, on application filed January 22, 
1923, 

Applicant was granted a design patent 
on his lamp shade, the prior ice cream 
cone being held not anticipatory. 

Fischer & Lagaard represented appel- 
lant, 

The majority of the Board of Exam- 
iners in chief (Smith and Henry) re- 
garding applicant’s lamp shade as a pat- 
entably improved design reversed the re- 
jection by the primary examiner. Exami- 
ner-in-Chief Skinner dissented. Both 
opinions follow: 

This is an appeal from a decision of 
the examiner of designs finally reject- 
ing the claim for 

“The ornamental design for an elec- 
tric light shade as shown.” 

The rejection of the examiner is based 
on the ground that the device is lacking 
in invention from a design standpoint 
in that it is a mere simulation of the 
familiar ice cream cone such as shown 
in design patent No. 53508 to McLaren. 

Pertinency of Reference, 

Upon examination of the design of ap- 
pellant and that of the ice cream cone 
shown in McLaren’s design patent it is 
quite true that one does look something 
like the other but there is nothing what- 
ever in appellant’s drawings or in his 
specification that supports the examin- 
er’s assumption that it is a simulation 
of an ice cream cone. In our opinion 
it may be equally well assumed that it 
is intended to simulate a torch such as 
we have seen held in the hand of some 
of the relatively ancient statues before 
the periods when gas and electric lights 
were used. 

Upon the assumption that the electric 
light shade simulates an ice cream cone 
the examiner supports his decision as 
warranted by that in the case of Ben- 
nage vs. Phillippi, 1876 C. D., 1385 and 
Foster vs. Crossin, 44 F. R. 54, to the 
effect that designs should not be granted 
for inkstands, paper weights and toy 
banks made in the shape of the Cen- 
tennial building, mor for pins made in 
the form of spoons and forks, and the 
case of the Miller Rubber Co. vs. Beh- 
rend, 242 F. R. 515 wherein it was held 
that the design of a toy balloon made 
to look like a watermelon was held in- 
valid on the ground of lack of invention, 
in effect that no new or original design 
had been produced. 

Considering the designs for the ice 
cream cone and the lamp shade we find 
that they simulate one another only in 
the fact that they are both conical, or 
cone shaped, each provided with the 
cross ribs forming enclosed squares to 
present a pleasing effect but there the 
resemblance ceases. The ribs of the 
ice cream cone are quite different in 
cross section than those shown in ap- 
pellant’s design. The cone of the Mc- 
Laren design terminates at its lower end 
in a hemisphere so in fact does the 
plain cone of appellant’s design but the 
ribs on the latter extend below or be- 
yond the hemispherical end while in the 
ice cream cone they terminate above it 
so that the end portions are quite dif- 
ferent in character. The top of the 
ice cream cone does not at all look like 
that of the top of the lamp shade. The 
central portion of the ice cream cone 
contains a circular panel with letters 
therein while that of appellant’s design 
is quadrilateral. Moreover the desgn of 
appellant is characterized by a bracket 
portion for carrying the same which is 
totally absent in the design for the ice 
cream cone. 

Allowance Authorized. 4 

We do not think there is anything in 
the ice cream cone design to suggest 
making a lamp shade characterized by 

the features shown in the latter or in 
other words the changes in artistic fea- 
tures are not only such as would be 
made by one skilled in the art particu- 
larly in the absence of any suggestion, 
the difference in ornamental features, if 
any doubts were raised which would be 
resolved in favor of appellant, is be- 
lieved to justify considering the design 
patentable and 
thorized. 

The decision of the examiner is 

versed. 

Dissenting opinion by Examiner Skin- 
ner. 

In my opinion the design for a light 
shade of this application is a mere imi- 
tation of an ice Cream cone substantially 
like that of the reference, such slight 
differences as exist being insufficient to 
constitute invention. Anyone seeing the 


its allowance is au- 
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‘substitution derivative of cellulose. 
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Patents 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GY LLAB! are printed 80 that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


(CAPITAL: Withdrawals: Advances: Stockholders: Corporations: Loans: Divi- 

dends.— Where evidence shows that advances made to stockholder of cor- 
poration were loans and that no dividends were declared by corporation during 
taxable year, advances.cannot be considered as withdrawals of capital.—C. L. 
Whiting, Inc., v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 1920, 


Col. 2 (Volume IT). 


D 


ship: See. 214(a) (1) of 1921 Act.—Expenses incurred by wife in manag- 
ing real estate which she and hér husband own jointly are allowable as ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses under Sec. 214(a) (1) of 1921 Act.—Fred Dennett 
v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1920, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume II). 


<PECIAL ASSESSMENTS: Secs. 327 and 328 of Acts of 1918 and 1921: Evi- 

dence: Income: Capital: Abnormalities.—To be entitled to special assess- 
ment under provisions of Secs. 327 and 328 of 1918 and 1921 Acts, evidence of 
abnormality of either income or capital must be adduced.—C. L. Whiting, Inc., 
v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1920, Col. 2 (Vol- 


ume II). 


TRANSFERS: Assets: Corporations: Control: Interest: Sec. 331 of 1918 and 

1921 Acts.—Where business concern transfers all of its assets to corpor- 
ation and an interest or control of more than 50 per cent of property so trans- 
ferred remains in same person, limitations provided in Sec. 331 of 1918 and 
1921 Acts are applicable.—C. L. Whiting, Inc., v. Com’r (Board of Tax Ap- 
peals).—Yearly Index Page 1920, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Patent Granted for Process of Impregnating 
Printing, Dyeing and Finishing Fabrics 


Broad Claims Held Not to Limit Use 


to Particular 


Chemical Specified by Inventor. 


APPLICATION OF RoBeRT H. CHATHAM. 
APPEAL 12525. EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent 1640596 for impregnating, 
printing and finishing fabrics, paper, ar- 
ticles and like materials was granted to 
Robert H. Chatham August 30, 1927, on 
application filed July 18, 1921. 

An inventor of a process involving 
the use of a chemical in treating mater- 
ials (paper and fabrics) is not to be lim- 
ited to the particular chemical specified, 
when his application as filed claimed a 
whole class. But claims must be refused 
to the article procured when the article 
as such is not distinguishable and the in- 
vention is covered in the process claims. 

Baldwin & Wight represented appel- 
lant. ; 

The complete text of the opinion of the 
examiners-in-chief (Henry, Skinner and 
Smith) reversing the rejection by the 
primary examiner, follows: 

This is a final rejection of claims 1 to 
6, inclusive, 12 and 18. Claims 1 and 10 
are reproduced for illustrative purposes: 

1. Process of treating paper, textile 

1, Proces sof treating paper, textile 
and other materials, comprising applying 
thereto a solution containing a precipi- 
table organic substitution derivative of 
cellulose, and thereafter precipitating 
the cellulosic derivative thereon by the 
action of a liquid precipitant and drying 
and hot pressing the treated material. 

10. Process for treating paper, textile 
and other materials, comprising apply- 
ing thereto a solution containing cellu- 
lose acetate, thereafter precipitating the 
cellulose acetate on the material by a 
liquid precipitant and hot pressing the 
material. 

The following references have been 
cited: 

Annison, Reis,, 11467, January 22, 
1895; Lovell, 1353599, September 21, 
1920; Lindsay, 1523813, December 14, 
1925. 

The invention claimed is a process of 
treating paper, textile and other mate- 
rials with a solution containing a pre- 
cipitable organic substitution derivative 
of cellulose and thereafter subjecting the 
treated ‘material to various finishing 
operations. The invention also includes 
the material treated with preciptated cel- 
lulose acetate. 

Claims 1 to 6, inclusive, are directed 
to a process and the essential limitation 
in each claim is the treatment of paper, 
textile and other materials with a solu- 
tion containing a precipitable organic 
The 
process claims are not rejected on the 
prior art but on the ground that they are 
broader than the invention. 

As the claims were originally presented 
they were broad enough to include any 
cellulose ether or cellulose ester. The 


device would immediately be impressed 
with the fact of its substantial identity, 
so far as design is concerned, with the 
ice cream cone of McLaren. 

I consider the case as coming within 
the decisions cited by the examiner and 
believe that his decision should be af- 
firmed. 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 
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Cleve. Rich. Atlanta. 
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4,491 1,183 
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259,278 118,556 
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4,110 
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368,805 
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12,127 
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20,332 
1,006,121 
1,231,320 
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305,648 
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264,886 
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examiner rejected them on the patent to 
Lovell, No. 1353599, which discloses the 
use of cellulose nitrate in a somewhat 
similar process. Thereupon appellant 
limited the: process claims to exclude 
organic ethers or esters and the rejection 
on the ground that the claims are broader 
than the invention followed. 

Cellulose acetate was given in the 
specification originally as a cellulose com- 
pound that might be used in the process 
and it was also stated that cellulose 
esters and cellulose ethers other than 
that specified might be employed in car- 
rying out the process. It is the contention 
of appellant, as we understand his posi- 
tion, that when he refers to an organic 
substitution derivative of cellulose he in- 
tends to exclude any inorganic ester or 
inorganic derivative of cellulose. 

We do not understand the examiner to 
deny this nor do we understand the 
examiner to hold that the language em- 
ployed by appellant to define the cellu- 
lose compound he employs is broad 
enough to cover cellulose compounds 
other than organic esters or ethers. 

As previously pointed out appellant 
described originally one specific cellulose 
compound, cellulose acetate, and stated 
that other ceilulose esters and ethers 
might be employed in carrying out his 
process. He now argues that the esters 
and ethers of cellulose are well known, 
are listed in the text booRs and it would 
not have added to the clearness of his 
disclosure to have mentioned a number of 
them in his specification, thereby com- 
plying with the rule laid down in such 
cases as In re Ellis, 167 O. G., 981; C. D., 
1911, 379. 

Appellant urges that to the skilled 
worker in the art the statement that 
esters and ethers of cellulose other than 
cellulose acetate might Be employed 
would be sufficient to inform them of the 
scope of his invention as fully as though 
he had recited in the specification exam- 
ples of such esters and ethers. This argu- 
ment is substantiated by the affidavits of 
recognized authorities in the cellulose 
art. 

Redundant Evidence. 

Additional affidavits were presented to 
establish the lack of equivalence between 
cellulose acetate and cellulose nitrate, al- 
though we do not think these latter affi- 
davits are necessary since the claims 
under consideration were not rejected on 
the_prior art. The examiner has allowed 
claims limited to cellulose acetate as the 
fabric treating material. 

But appellant’s invention is broader 
than this and the invention has always 
been claimed broadly. This is not a case 
of limited disclosure and original limited 
claims but a case where the limited dis- 
closure was broad with claims of corre- 
sponding breath. 

Since the inver.tion is new «s broadly 
as it is claimed in claims 1 to 6, inclu- 
sive, we think these claims should be al- 
‘ wed. 

Claims 12 and 13 are broad claims for 
material having a superficial coating of 
precipitated cellulose acetate. The at- 
tempted distinction in these claims over 
the Lindsay patent is in the limitation to 
precipitated cellulose acetate. 

Claims Are Rejected. 

While claims for articles defined by 
the process of manufacture have been al- 
lowed and sustained, the allowance is 
based on the theory that the disclosed in- 
vention can not be defined in any other 
way than by a recitation of the method 
of manufacture or that the article pos- 
sesses characteristics indicating clearly 
the method of manufacture. 

We do not think the present case is 
one of the exceptions to the general rule 
that an article should be defined by a 
statement of its structural characteris- 
tics. We doubt in the present case that 
any one could determine how the cellu- 
lose acetate was applied to the material 
especially after it had been subjected to 
a hot pressing action. 

.Our conclusion. with respect to claims 
12 and 18 is that they were properly re- 
jected on the Lindsay patent. The deci- 
sion of the examiner is affirmed as to 
claims 12 and 13 and revVérsed as to 
claims 1 to 6 inclusive. 


Examiner’s Decision 
Affirmed in “Clothes 
Hanger” Patent Case 


Certain Claims for New De- 
vice Unpatentable and Re- 
fused Consideration in 
Appeal. 


APPLICATION OF JOSEPH VAN Duzer. AP- 
PEAL 325. BOARD OF APPEALS, PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent 1641106, for clothes hanging 
apparatus, was granted to Van Duzer, 
August 30, 1927, on application filed 
June 6, 1924. 

Applicant was granted a patent for his 
novel clothes hanging apparatus, but cer- 
tain claims were refused as unpatentable. 
It was ruled that a proposed new claim 
ought to have been presented before = 
rejection. 

Munn & Co. represented applicant. 

The text of the opinion by the Board 
of Appeals (Kinnan, Skinner and Henry) 
affirming the rejection and refusing con- 
sideration of a proposed new claim, reads 
as follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1, 3 and 4. Claims 1 and 
3 are reproduced for illustrative pur- 
poses: 

1. In a hanging apparatus, a casing 
adapted to be mounted in an opening in 
the wall of a room, a closure for said 
casing, a supporting member hinged to 
the upper inner end of the casing to 
swing within the room into a horizontal 
and into a vertical position above the 
casing, means for holding the member in 
a vertical position above the casing, a 
flexible element for holding the member 
in a horizontal position and means car- 
ried by said member for supporting a 
clothes-line passed through the said 
casing. 

3. A clothes hanging apparatus, com- 
prising a casing capable of being 
mounted in the wall of a room having a 
portion projecting outwardly beyond said 
wall, a clothesline supporting arm 
hingedly connected to said casing and 
movable to horizontal and vertical posi- 
tions with respect thereto and capable of 
supporting a clothesline which is ex- 
tended through said casing, a closure for 
the inner end of the casing, said casing 
having a notch therein for receiving the 
clothesline when the supporting arm is 
swung to the vertical position whereby 
said line will not interfere with the com- 
plete closing of said closure, and a sec- 
ond closure for the casing removably 
mounted therein intermediate the ends 
thereof, said second closure terminating 
short of the top of the casing to provide 
a space for the passage of the clothes- 
line. 

The reference relied upon is: 

Roganson, 1387074, August 9, 1921. 

The structure claimed is a clothes 
hanging apparatus of the type in which 
the clothesline extends through the wall 
of a building to an exterior support so 
that the clothes may be placed on the 
line within the building and by manipula- 
of the line carried to the exterior of 
the building. 

‘ Claim 1 Rejected. 

The examiner rejects claim 1 on the 
Roganson patent. The claim calls for 
a casing adapted to be amounted in an 


_opening in the wall of a room and a sup- 


porting member hinged to the inner end 
of the casing to swing to a horizontal 
position and to a vertical position above 
the casing. 

The claim also includes a flexible ele- 
ment for holding the swinging member 
in horizontal position. In the reference 
the showing of the wall construction is 
more or less conventional but inasmuch 
as ordinary doors are employed it is fair 
to assume that the doors are mounted 
in a casing set in an opening of the wall 
of the room. The inner door 13 of the 
reference corresponds in function and . 
mode of operation to the supporting 
member of the claim except for the fat 
that the door does not swing to a vertical 
position above the casing. 

So far as claim 1 is concerned the ref- 
erence to swinging above the casing is 
an arbitrary limitation. It is only nec- 
essary in appellant’s construction be- 
cause an inner door is employed and the 
door is not included in the claim. The 
prop 19 of the reference is an obvious 
equivalent of the flexible element of 
the claims for holding the supporting 
member in horizontal position. Our 
view respecting claim 1 is that it is 
not patentably distinguished from the 
Roganson reference. 

Aggregate Claims. 

The examiner has rejected claims 3 
and 4 on the ground of aggregation, 
These claims include the combination of 
elements specified in claim 1 and also re- 
cite an inner door or closure, claim 4 
being quite restricted as to the means for 
holding the door in position. We agree 
with the examiner that there is no proper 
or patentable cooperation between the 
general organization for supporting the 
clothesline and the inner door construc- 
tion. The general organization would 
function precisely the same if the inner 
door were not present. 

Additional Claim. 

Appellant has presented an additional 
claim numbered 5 for our consideration, 
In our opinion the proposed claim is open 
to rejection on the ground relied on in 
connection with claims 3 and 4. The 
claim is not clear in the expression “said 
arm being movable to and flexible in 
vertical and horizontal positions.” Also 
we fail to find any basis for the limita- 
tion to a frame “sloped as to its top.” 
Moreover, if appellant desired considera- 
tion of the proposed claim he should have 
presented it before final rejection. We 
decline to recommend the admission of 
the proposed claim. 


The decision of the examiner is af-y > 


firmed. 
Limit of Appeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. Rule 149. 
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Domestic Trade 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


published September 6, 1927. 


*F,. Maurice Griesheimer, Petitioner, v. 

Commissioner. Docket No. 18709. 

The 25 per cent reduction provided by 
Sections 1200 and 1201 of the Revenue 
Act of 1924 is applicable to the tax pay- 
able in 1924 shown on returns for 1923 


and does not apply to the 1924 tax pay- 

able im 1925, in the instance of an indi- 

vidual partner whose 1924 taxable in- 
come is made up in part of a share of 
partnership income for a fiscal year be- 

ginning in 1923. 

*Gage Hat Works, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner. Gage Brothers & Company, 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner. Docket 
Nos. 10736, 16232 and 16233. 

The petitioners held to e affiliated for 
the period November 1, 1918, to Novem- 

ber 30, 1921. 


“North Texas Lumber 
gioner, v. Commissioner. 

5208. 

The petitioners hel dto be affiliated for 
tion to purchase its property, and in that 
year received notice that the option 
would be exercised and that the pur- 
chaser approved the title. In 1916 there 
was no delivery or tender of a deed and 
no delivery of possession of the prop- 
erty, Before the close of 1916 the pur- 
chaser was ready, able and willing to 
perform the cantract, but had made no 
tender of the purchase price. In 1917 
payment was made and deed delivered. 
The petitioner kept its accounts and 
made its returns upon an accrual basis. 
Held: that title passed in 1917; that 
the purchase price first accrued in 1917, 
and that any gain is to be refunded as 
income in 1917. 

2. A contract to sell property does not 
pass title to the property or, in the ab- 
sence of tender or delivery of the prop- 
erty or of title thereto, give. the vendor 
a right to maintain an action for the 
purchase price. 

*National Industrial Alcohol Company, 

Petitioner, v. Commissioner. 

No. 4853. 


Company, Peti- 
Docket No. 


No deduction for the obsolescence of a 


trade name may be allowed. 

It was claimed that a valuable trade 
name was built up over a period of years 
by advertising. The cost of such adver- 
tising had been charged to expense. Held, 
that in the absence of any evidence on 
which the cost of such advertising may 
be apportioned between annual expense 
and cost of building up a trade name, no 
cost has been established for the trade 
name and no loss is proven when its use 
is discontinued, due to prohibition. 

Deduction for obsolescence of beer vats 
and tanks, having no value after prohibi- 
tion, allowed. 

Deduction for obsolescence of portion 
of brewery building not allowed. 
*Cement Gun Company, Inc., Petitioner, 

v. Commissioner. Docket No. 5302. 

1. Taxpayer in 1914 acquired patent 
licenses in consideration for promises to 
pay royalties. Later taxpayer issued ad- 
ditional stock said to be in consideration 
for the same licenses. Held, no deduc- 
tion for exhaustion of said licenses since 
no cost was established. 

2. Commissioner disallowed such de- 
duction for 1919 and partially for 1920, 
and claimed by amended answer an in- 
creased deficiency for 1920. Held, under 
Revenue Act of 1926, section 274 (e), 
that deficiency should be increased. 
Robert E. Hunter, Petitioner, v. 

missioner. Docket No. 4123 

In the absence of proof of cost or of ac- 
erued depreciation, claim for loss result- 
ing from demolition and reconstruction 
of a rental property, is disallowed. 
Samuel B. Price, Petitioner, v. Commis- 

sioner. Docket No. 11764. 

Debts held to have been ascertained to 
have been worthless and charged off in 
the taxable year. 

Jackson Casket & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Petitioner, v. Commissioner. 
Docket No. 5610. ; 

1. The deduction from gross income 
of a reserve for cash discounts and 
freight charges disallowed. 

2. The record herein presents no evi- 

ence of any abnormality in capital or 
income which would entitle the petitioner 
to have its taxes computed under the 
provisions of Section 328 of the Reve- 

nue Act of 1918. 

William Reibert, Petitioner, v. 
sioner. Docket No. 8602. 
1. Where the assets of a partnership 

were transferred to a corporation in ex- 

change for stock thereof, gain or loss 
resulted to the partners under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, though the transfer of 
the assets in exchange for the stock was 
effected while article 1566, Regulations 

45, construing such transfer and ex- 

change not to result in gain or loss to 

the partners, was in force. 

2. The March 1, 1913, value of the 
partnership assets plus the cost of as- 
sets subsequently acquired thereby, de- 
termined. 

3. The fair market value of the cor- 
porate stock determined. 


Com- 


Commis- 


Harry E. Collins, Petitioner, v. Commis- 


sioner. Docket No. 9273. 

Evidence does not show that any part 
of the price paid by petitioner for stock 
is properly attributable to the common 
stock issued as a bonus with the pre- 
ferred, and held, that the Commisisoner 
did not err in assigning the entire cost 
to the preferred stock in computing the 
gain on sales of units consisting of one 
share of preferred and two of common. 
Denver Powerine Company, Petitioner, 

v. Commissioner. Docket No. 11951. 

Motion to strike answer of respondent 
upon the ground that it was not filed 
within time prescribed by Rules of the 
Board, denied. 

Petitioner has failed to prove that re- 
spondent erred in his determination of 
depreciation allowances. 

Petitioner’s claim for special assess- 
ment under favor of Section 327 (d) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, denied. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Appeals 
as involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
isues. Subscribers who are interested in 


Docket 
| 
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Leather 


Chemical Exports Increase During July 


Compared to Same Period of Last Year | 


General Tendency of Trade Declared to Be Downward in 
Same Month; Imports Gain. 


Chemical exports from the 


States during July totaled $16,427,000 


as compared to $16,374,000 during that 
month in 1926, the Chemical Division, 
Department. of Commerce, has just an- 
nounced. Chemical imports during July, 
1927, amounted to $15,666,000, an in- 
*crease of 12 per cent over July, 1926, 
the statement says. 

The full text of the 
lows: 

The general tendency of the United 
States export trade in chemicals and 
allied products during the month of July 
was downward rather than upward. How- 
ever, the few increases which did occur 
were sufficiently large to offset the de- 
creases and the export trade as a whole 
increased by .3 per cent during the month 
as compared with July of last year. The 
total value of American chemical ship- 
ments to foreign countries in July was 
$16,427,000 as compared with $16,374,- 
000 during the corresponding period of 
1926. 

Imports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts during July were valued at $15,- 
666,000, as compared with $14,082,000 
in July, 1926, an increase of 12 per cent. 

The much lower prices of naval stores 
accounted for the 15 per cent drop to 
$3,914,000 in the exports of naval stores 
since actually larger quantities were ex- 


statement fol- 


Surge Tank Solves 
Power Fluctuations 


Problem at Outlet of Stor- 
age Reservoir Involves Vary- 


ing Heads of Water. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
water, makes it necessary to _ operate 
under widely varying heads. 

The use of power by various flour mills 
and for domestic lighting makes it nec- 
essary to hold the frequency and voltage 


fluctuations within narrow limits. Power 
is supplied for industrial uses to motor 
units as large as 800 horsepower, whose 
intermittent use causes heavy load 
fluctuations. 

Water-power plants are inherently dif- 
ficult to regulate, so that the exacting 
requirements in this case gave rise to 
a problem in turbine regulation of un- 
usual interest. 

The Guernsey plant is supplied with 
water through approximately 170 feet 
of 25-foot horseshoe tunnel connecting 
with 700 feet of 12-foot circular tunnel. 
About 5,200 tons of water are inclosed 
within this conduit, and this great mass 
must be accelerated or checked each time 
the load on the turbines inereases or 
falls off. 

The turbine gates are controlled by a 
sensitive mechanism which opens the 
gates if the speed of the turbine drops, 
or closes the gates if the speed rises 
above a predetermined value. If the 
turbines were connected directly to the 
power tunnel and an increase of load 
caused the speed of the units to drop, 
the governor would react by opening the 
gates. 

Under this condition the head required 
to accelerate the water in the tunnel to 
its new velocity would be taken from the 
effective head on the turbine, and the 
first result of a demand for extra power 
is an actual falling off of the output of 
the turbine. 


Converse On Decrease of Load. 

On the decrease of load the converse 
is true, in that the closing of the turbine 
gates causes the pressure to rise, and the 
first result is an increase in the power 
output of the turbine. 

To gain an idea of the magnitude of 
the transient power deficiency for this 
plant, a computation was made on the 
basis of an instaneaneous load addition 
of 1,360 horsepower, or 20 per cent of 
full load capacity of the completed plant. 

The caleulation showed that the power 
supply would be deficient for nearly 
eight seconds with an accumulated de- 
ficiency of 27,000,000 foot-pounds of 
energy.. This is a somewhat greater load 
change than is expected, but the com- 
putation shows that a flywheel some 60 
times as large as could be obtained 
would be necessary to’ provide satisfac- 
tory service. 

The need for shortening the distance 
from the turbines to a free-water sur- 
face, as well as the necessity for limit- 
ing the pressure rise following a release 
of load to what could be safely borne 
by the power tunnel, made the installa- 
tion of a surge tank imperatuve. 

Appearance Is Unusual. 

As finally designed, the surge cham- 
ber is a steel tank 85 feet high with a 
uniform inside diameter of 22 feet and 
rests directly on the concrete anchor at 
the junction of the power tunnel and the 
penstocks. . 

This arrangement is mutually bene- 
ficial since the anchor not only supports 
the surge tank but the surge tank and 
the water it contains provides a large 
proportion of the weight necessary to 
insure the security of the anchor. The 
uniform diameter from top to bottom is 
necessary both to provide the required 
area throughout the total range of head 
and to shorten the effective penstock 
length as much as possible. 


The resulting appearance is somewhat 
unusual ard is said to have caused one 
engineer to remark that “the Guernsey 
plant is the only water power plant in 
the world with a smokestack.” 
any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 





United ; ported the current July than during July, 


1926. Receipts of synthetic camphor 
once more exceeded those of the natural 


products, figures for which were 225,800 : 


pounds, valued at $94,500, against 68,600 
pounds, valued at $39,800 for the natural. 
Receipts of Cresote Oil. 

Receipts of creosote oil were much 
smaller than the preceding July and 
amounted to $1,085,000 (6,853,000 gal- 
lons). The imports of colors, dyes and 
stains were 65 per cent more than in 
the preceding July, or $302,000 (278,000 
pounds), a figure only slightly under the 
value of the exports. 

Despite the apparent increase of 23 
per cent in exports of industrial chemi- 
cals which attained a figure of $3,220,- 
000, the majority of the commodities of 
this group showed marked losses. Im- 
ports of industrial chemicals valued at 
$2,155,000 were 16 per cent under the 
July, 1926, figure, but also were over 
$1,000,000 less than the exports. 

In the fertilizer group, exports of 
which declined 9 per cent to $1,519,000 
but advanced 60 per cent in quantities 
to 138,000 tons, phosphate rock showed 
the most encouraging ehange with 109,- 
000 tons, valued at $562,000 shipped 
abroad. Imports of fertilizers repre- 
sented an increase of 38 per cent in 
quantity but 77 per cent in value or a 
total of 151,600 tons, and $5,020,000. 


Sugar and Pineapple 
Flourishing in Hawaii 


Gain Estimated of 15 Per 
Cent in Crop, With Busi- 
ness Outlook Favorable. 


The Hawaiian business outlook is fav- 
orable, with the 1927 sugar and pine- 
apple crop estimated 15 per cent in ex- 
cess of last year, the Department of 
Commerce is advised in the monthly cable 
review iram tne secretary, E. B. Clarke, 
of the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Wholesale and retail business in Ha- 
waii continues active with collections 
good in all commercial centers. Banks 
and trust companies report a moderate 
but steady increase in deposits and loans. 


Inter-island passenger and _ freight 
traffic has been heavy during the past 
month. Weather conditions continue un- 
usually favorable to all growing crops. 
Rains have fallen every week since Jan- 
uary 1. 

Twelve sugarcane mills have finished 
grinding for the season. Estimates now 
place the current crop output at 810,- 
000 short tons. 

A survey made by a Honolulu news- 
paper states that the 1926 sugar crop 
may possibly exceed 860,000 short tons, 
and that this larger yield without in- 
crease in acreage will be the result 
chiefly of the introduction of improved 
varieties of sugarcane and of scientific 
irrigation and cultivation. 

The growth of pineapples continues 
excellent, with the pack about two-thirds 
complete. The harvest is proceeding in 
orderly fashion without serious losses. 

An index of the growth of Hawaii’s 
pineapple industry is contained in a re- 
port issued by the islands large can 
manufacturing company, which states 
that during the past 20 years its annual 
output has increased from 1,250,000 to 
more than 200,000,000 cans. 

It is estimated that the value of Ha- 
waii’s pineapple and sugar crops for 1927 
will exceed that of last year by 15 per 
cent and that trade will improve con- 
siderably as a result. 


Statistics on Work 


Clothing Announced | 


Denims Increase; List Indicates 
Number of Garments Cut 
and Shipped. 


Statistics on Work Clothing (exclud- 
ing work shirts) based on reports from 
270 establishments, six of which reported 
as idle, have been announced by the De- 
partment of Commerce. In denims, the 
garments cut totaled 369,752, garments 
shipped, 297,967, aud garments on hand, 
363,483. 

Garments cut 
the report, reached 23,450; in khaki, 54, 
539; in duck, 23,847; in all others, 94,- 
298. Garments shipped were: in drills, 
20,022; in khaki, 45,3894; in duck, 28,- 
402, and in all others, 86,662. Stocks 
on hand totaled: in drills, 27,479; in 
khaki, 53,727; in duck, 28,486, and in all 
others, 103,968. 

A comparative summary for 232 iden- 
tical establishments for the months of 
July, 1926 and 1927, according to the 
statistics, shows substantial increases in 
denims this year, with small variations 
in the other classes. 


Chilean Government Places 
Order for British Bombers 


An order fox several British three- 
seater bombers furnished with Napier 
450-horsepower engines has just been 
placed by the Chilean Government, the 
Automotive Division of the Department 
of Commerce announced upon the basis 
of advices received from Santiago on 
September 6. 

No detaiis were given, but it was 
stated orally by the Department that the 
machines to be furnished are very high 
speed three-place bombers and are ca- 


in driiis, according to 


Farming Implements 


| Manufactured Goods 
Of Leather Increase 
In Value of Imports 


Gain of 37 Per Cent Shown 
for First Seven Months 
of 1927 Over Last 
Year. 


for the first seven months of 1927 were 


per cent over the same period in 1926, 
the Shoe and Leather 
Division, Department of Commerce, an- 
nounced September 6. Leather gloves, 
increasing 28 per cent to reach $4,668,- 





valuation, while leather footwear 
creased 58 per cent for a value of $3,- 
351,978. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Leather manufactured goods imported 
into the United States during the first 
seven months of 1927 
$10,286,348, an increase of 37 per cent 
over the valuation ($7,490,511) of sim- 


sponding period of 1926. 
represented the major 


Leather gloves 
portion, or $4,- 





and shoes an increase of 28 per cent; 
leather footwear, valued at $3,351,978, 
an increase of 58 per cent; and other 
leather manufactured goods, valued at 
$2,264,310, an increase of 30 per cent. 


Leather Gloves Gain. 
During the 1927 period, 4,701,701 pairs 
of leather gloves were imported, of which 


quantity France supplied 46 per cent or | 


2,191,090 pairs; Germany, 30 per cent, or 
1,418,003 pairs; and Belgium, Italy and 
the United Kingdom, 532,757, 275,680, 
and 59,785 pairs respectively. With the 
exception of the United Kingdom, there 
was an increase in the quantities im- 


ported from each of the above mentioned | 
| 


countries. 


The imports of leather footwear in- 
cluded 820,443 pairs of 
and shoes (free) valued 
leather slippers (free) 33,110 pairs, 
valued at $269,434; and dutiable foot- 
wear, 525,292 pairs, valued at $142,337. 
Of the boots and shoes, 17.9 per cent 
were for men and boys; 67.9 per cent for 
women; and 14.2 per cent for children. 


Imports of Shoes. 

Imports of boots and shoes increased 
from 625,368 pairs in the 1926 period 
to 820,443 pairs imported the first 
seven months of 1927. It is noted shoes 
received from Czechoslovakia increased 
from 110,267 pairs to 291,932 pairs; 
from France, shoes imported increased 
from 70,182 to 105,247 pairs; imports 
from the United Kingdom increased from 
86,407 to 123,898 pairs; and those from 
Switzerland increased from 129,446 to 
153,106 pairs. Among important coun- 
tries of origin showing decrease was 
Germany. . In the 1926 period, 149,369 
pairs were imported from this country 
as compared with 50,551 in 1927. 

Of the men’s and boys’ leather boots 
and shoes imported (146,847 pairs) the 
United Kingdom supplied 109,395 pairs, 
valued at $681,563; Canada, 13,965 pairs 
valued at $61,262; and Czechoslovakia, 
9,660 pairs valued at $22,871. 

Shoes From Czechoslovakia. 

Of the 557,147 pairs of women’s shoes 
imported, 49 per cent or 274,334 pairs 
valued at $637,194 were supplied by 
Czechoslovakia; 16 per cent or 93 907 
pairs valued at $493,071 were of French 
manufacture. Switzerland suppied 13 
per cent or 74,409 pairs valued at $352,- 
291; Austria and Germany supplied re- 
spectively 47,631 and 35,857 pairs of 
women’s shoes. About 65 per cent of the 
children’s shoez, or 76,397 pairs valued 
at $186,557 were of Swiss manufacture. 
Germany supplied 12,524 pairs valued at 
$8,975 and Czechoslovakia, 7,938 pairs 
valued at $15,082. 

Leather slippers were imported prin- 
cipally from Czechoslovakia (123,816 
pairs); Turkey in Europe (79,814 pairs), 
and Gernjany (74,022 pairs). 

Japan, including Chosen, supplied the 
United States with 405,559 pairs of du- 
tiable footwear valued at $63,571 out of 
the total importation of 525,292 pairs. 
Hongkong, Germany and France sup- 
plied respectively 55,710, 19,253 and 17,- 
| 189 pairs. 


at $2,940,207; 


| Value of Indiana Coal 
Less Than in Illinois 


Difference of Sixteen Cents Per 
Ton Shown by Production 
Figures for 1926. 


{ 
| Indiana’s 205 bituminous coal mines 
| produced in 1926 a total of 23,186,006 
tons, valued at $45,889,000 or an average 
of $1.98 per ton, according to final fig- 
ures of production just issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 
| Illinois’ 515 coal mines in 1926 pro- 
duced a total of 69,366,923 tons, valued 
at $148,604,000, or an average of $2.14 
per ton. 
The number of miners employed in In- 
diana coal mines in 1926, including un- 


derground and surface employes, num- | 


bered 23,404. The mines worked on an 
average 173 days during 1926. The aver- 
age tonnage produced per man per day 
was 5.72. 

The number of miners employed in II- 
linois coal mines in 1926, including un- 
derground and surface, was 75,870. The 
average number of days Illinois coal 
mines worked in 1926 was 172 days. The 
average output per man per day in that 
year was 5.51 tons. 


—— 


pable of being converted into seaplanes 
by the addition of floats. It was reported 
that the contract was secured by British 
interests only after severe competition 
from manufacturers in Germany, 
France and Italy. 


valued at $10,284,343, an increase of 37 | 


Manufacturers | 


055, formed the largest part of the total | 
in- | figures 


| tively, 


were valued at | 


ilar goods imported during the corre- | 


668,055 of the total import valuation, | 





leather boots | 
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Clothing 


Imports of Lumber and Wood Products 
Declined in First Seven Months of 1927 


Value Was Approximately $4,000,000 Less Than for the 
Corresponding Period of 1926. 


The value of tumber imports into the 
United States declined approximately 
$4,000,000 during the first seven months 
of 1927 as compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1926, the Lumber Division, De- 


| partment of Commerce, stated on Sep- 


| tember 6. 
Imports of leather manufactured goods 


The total value of the im- 
ports was $52,918,141. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Imports of lumber and wood manu- 
factures up to the end of July, 1927, 
had a value of $52,918,141, approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 less than for the first 
seven months of 1926. Comparative 
in millions of dollars for the 
seven months of 1927 and 1926, respec- 
were: Logs and manufactured, 
9.8 and 8, 8; 
42.3 manufactures, 5.9 and 5.8. 


Softwood lumber tmports, mostly from 


Canada, for the seven months of 1927 
totaled 953,189 M feet, last year’s im- 
ports having been 948,849 M feet. Hard- 
wood imports, largely from Canada, were 
also lower—39,175 M feet compared with 
54,380 M feet. 


Larger Mahogany Log Shipments. 


Mahogany log shipments from Cen- 
tral America were only a little 
2,000,000 feet for July, but for the seven 
months te continue to run about 50 


Australian Company 


To Build Automobiles: 


| Material Increase in Monop- 


Plans to Obtain Raw Mate- | 


rial for Manufacture 


From England. 


Australia, one of the leading markets 
for American automotive exports, may 
soon manufacture an automobile of its 
own, obtaining its raw materials from 
England, the Automotive Division of the 
Department of Commerce announced in 
a statement September 6 based on ad- 
vices received from Sydney. 

The statement in full follows: 


A member of the New South Wales 
legislative council recently returned from 
the United States and announced “that 
a company with a capital of £2,000,000 
expects to produce an Australian made 
motor car priced at less than £400 in less 
than a year’s time. The additional state- 
ment is made that the manufacture of 
these cars will be wholly Australian and 
nearly all the raw materials would be im- 
ported from England. While there is 
some question as to these plans being 
carried forward, sales of motor cars in 
this territory are constantly increasing, 
foreign competition is growing keener, 
and prices may ultimately be affected 
to the extent that the growing market 
may be able to support a local industry. 


sawmill products, 37.3 and | 


| gain in value, quantities being less; 
| waste at $1,500,000 was about $200,000 


above | 





per cent heavier than last year. Im- 
ports from Africa also showed a gain. 

Total imports of mahogany logs from 
all sources were 42,227 M feet as com- 
pared with 33,622 M feet last year for 
the seven months. 

Philippine cabinet wood logs totaled 
3,663 M feet as against 1,156 M feet 


| last year, and sawn cabinet woods from 


the Philippines 17,727 as against 14,565 
M feet. Other sawed cabinet wood im- 
ports totaled 2,810 M feet for January- 
July, which was a few thousand feet 
more than last year. Lath imports were 
1,028 million as against 1,080 million 
last year and shingle imports were 1,- 
082 million as against 1,377 million. 
Ties numbered 775,299 as compared with 
664,166 last year. Lath and shingles 
come from Canada, ties nearly all from 
Canada. 

Cork totals for the seven months were 
$6,509,283 this year and $5,993,405 last 
year. Insulation import values at $2,- 
050,000 were double last year’s, with 
quantities only 50 per cent greater; bark 
imports at $2,017,000 showed a slight 
and 


less than for last year’s period in value, 
the quantity being only slightly over 
half as ra! 


| Austria Raises Fees 


On Import Tobacco 


oly Duty on Raw and 
Finished Product. 


Austria has materially increased the 
monopoly fees on tobacco privately im- 
ported under permit from the Ministry 
of Finance, according to advices received 
at the Department of Commerce from 
the Vice Consul at Vienna, C. W. Per- 
kins. 

The report follows in full text: 

The monopoly fees which must be paid 
on tobacco imported privately under per- 
mit from the Austrian Ministry of 
Finance were recently materially in- 
creased. These fees are as follows, per 
kilo of dutiable weight (former rates in 
parentheses): 

Cigars, 70 schillings (40 gold crowns) 
(about $9.85), cigarettes and cigarette 
tobaccos, 100 schillings (50 gold crowns); 
other tobacco products and raw materi- 
als, 30 schillings (20 gold crowns). 

Cigarette tobaccos are defined by the 
official order embodying these increases 
as finely cut tobaccos having a shred 
with of 1.75 millimeters or less. 

In addition to the monopoly fee, pri- 
vately imported tobacco is subject to a 
customs duty of 125 crowns per 100 kilos, 
and to a 2 per cent turnover tax calcu- 
lated on the duty-pair value. 


dont os | 
yourself #, 


: 


Export Duty on Oats, 
Wheat and Corn Is 


Raised by Argentina 


Rates Announced for Sep- 
tember—Substantial In- 
crease Over Previous 
Levies. 


Argentine export duties on oats and 
wheat have been raised and an export 
duty has been placed on corn, according 
to cable advices received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the acting com- 
mercial attache at Buenos Aires, H. B. 
Mackenzie. 

The full text of the advices follows: 

During September an export duty of 
0.64 gold peso per metric ton will be 
collected in Argentine on oats; wheat 
will be taxed 0.96 gold pesos; and corn 
0.09 gol@ peso per metric ton. 

Previous rates of export duty on these 
commodities have not been regularly re- 
ported. Wheat paid 0.87 gold pesos per 
metric ton in June of this year; oats, 
0.05 gold peso per metric ton in August, 
1926, while corn has not been taxed since 
May, 1926, when a rate of 0.11 gold peso 
per metric ton was collected. 


Bulgaria Declared 


In Need of Plows 


Department of ( of Commerce 
Says Most of Farmers Still 
Use Wooden Tool. 


A market for American plows exists 
in Bulgaria, most of whose farmers still 
use the antiquated “ralo” or wooden 
plow, according to advices received by 
the Department of Commerce from the 
Consul at Sofia, Stuart Lupton. An- 
cient customs, still clung to by the Bul- 
garians, will make it necessary to de- 
velop this market, it is stated. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The large majority of Bulgaria’s half 
million farmers are still working with an 
antiquated wood plow called. the “ralo.” 
Bulgaria offers a good potential market 
for American plows but it must be de- 
veloped as the Bulgarian farmer, in 
addition to his low purchasing power, 
dislikes changes and is generally sat- 
isfied with the methods and implements 
used by his forefathers. 

At the end of 1926, it is reported that 
there were only 342,000 metal plows in 
the country. About. 12,000 plows were 
imported by the Government in 1926 
for sale to the peasants at cost, and a 
considerable number of these remain 
unsold. Imports of plows into Bulgaria 
during 1925 amounted to in value ap- 
proximately $230,000, over half of them 
coming from Germany. Imports of 
walking plows during the first nine 
months of 1926 had a value of $162,000 
the majority being supplied by German 
manufacturers. During this period Bul- 
garia imported plows for use with trac- 
tors valued at $26,000, about half of 
which came from the United States. 


It makes you unpopular 


‘No matter how charm- 
ing you may be, or how 
fondofyouyourfriends 
are, you can’t expect 
them to put up with 
Halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) forever. Don’t 
fool yourself that you 
are always free from 


halitosis. . Few people 


escape it. 


Since you yourself cannot tell 
whether you offend this way, the 
wisest thing to do is to use Lis- 
terine, the safe antiseptic, before 


iy 
Had Halitosis 
200 dente, 


about every third pa- 
tient is frequently hali- 
toxic—and further de- 
clare they have been 
forced to use Listerine 
in self-defense. 


Face to face evidence 


any engagement with 
nice people. 

Immediately it de- 
stroys 
odors arising from 
teeth and gums —the 
most common source 
of Halitosis. 

Better keep a bottle 
handy in home and of- 
fice, so that you may 
always be sure. Send for our free 
book of etiquette. Address Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., Dept. G-2, 
2101 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


unpleasant 


LISTERINE 


FALL IN LINE! 


Millions are switching to Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste because it cleans 
teeth whiter and in quicker ine 
than ever before. We'll w: 
you'll like it. Large tube 2 


—the safe antiseptic 
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Bank Claims 


Claims Against Bankrupt Were Properly Disallowed, 


on Notes Shown to Have Been Forged 


! Being Based 


‘Testimony of Experts 
In Handwriting Used 


Their Conclusions Valuable 
Only If Accompanied by 
Detailed Reasoning. 


In THE MATTER OF NANCY JANE VAR- 
NEY, BANKRUPT; IN THE MATTER OF 
Pricy A. VARNEY, BANKRUPT; Nos. 
769 AND 770 IN BANKRUPTCY; DISTRICT 
Court, EASTERN DiIsTRICT oF KEN- 
TUCKY. 

The finding of the referee in bank- 


ruptcy in this case was based upon con- | 


flicting evidence involving questions of 
credibility. The referee heard the wit- 
ness. The court on review examined his 
conclusions and refused to disturb his 
finding in the absence of cogent evidence 
of a mistake. 

The court also discusses the weight to 


be given to the opinions of handwriting | 


experts and the question of equitable 
estoppel. 

The full text of Judge Cochran’s opin- 
ion follows: 


W. Va., Kermit State Bank of Kermit, 
W. Va., J. M. Smith and Mrs. Freelove 
Hurst, complaining of an order of the 
referee expunging claims 
by them, and on a petition for review 


filed by the trustee complaining of an | 


order allowing a claim, filed by the 
Louisa National Bank of Louisa, Ky., 
and two claims filed by the Day & Night 
National Bank of Pikeville, Ky. 


Claims Based on Note 
Dated December, 1924 


Each of the claims expunged, except 
that of Mrs. Freelove Hurst, and each of 
the three claims allowed was based upon 
a note for $6,000, dated December 26, 
1924, due in one year or 12 months, pay- 
able to W. P. T. Varney and endorsed 
by him, purporting to have been signed 
by those two bankrupts. The claim of 
Mrs. Freelove Hurst was based upon a 
note for $4,000, dated December 22, 
1924, due in four months, payable to the 
bankrupt Nancy Jane Varney, and pur- | 
porting to be endorsed by her and the 
bankrupt, Pricy A. Varney, executed by 
W. P. T. Varney, payee and endorser of 
the other six notes. 

The trustee objected to all seven of 
the ¢laims and moved their expunction 


on the ground that as to those based on | 
the $6,000 notes the signatures of the | 


bankrupt thereto were not their acts and 

deeds, and as to the $4,000 note that 

their endorsements thereof were not 

their acts and deeds. The referee so ad- } 
judged, but allowed the claims of the | 
Louisa National Bank and the Day & 

Night National Bank of Pikeville, based 

on the $6,000 notes held by them, on the 

ground that the bankrupt and the trus- 

tee were estopped to deny the genuine- | 
ness of the signatures of the bankrupts 

thereto. 

The bankrupts 
mother and lived on Pond Creek in Pike 
County in this district not far from 
Williamson, W. Va. They owned a valu- 
able coal least as lessors, their interest 
therein being successive life estates, i. e. 
first an estate for life in the bankrupt, 
Pricy A. Varney, and then such an es- 
tate in the bankrupt, Nancy Jane Var- 
ney. 
is a fee simple. 


Mr. Varney Was Official 
Of Bank Which Failed 


W. P. T. Varney, payee and endorser 
of the six $6,000 notes and maker of the 
$4,000 note, had official connection. with 


are daughter and 


the Day & Night National Bank of Wil- | 


liamson, W. Va., which failed in’ the 
spring of 1925. He had had connection 
and control previously to that time but 
had been ousted and just before the fail- 
ure had succeeded in reinstating himself. 
To assist him in his effort to maintain 
himself in his position, the bankrupts 
had given him their paper in 
sums which together amounted to a con- 
siderable sum. 

They admit giving him four other 
$6,000 notes dated December 26, 1924. 
And after the failure of the bank they 
endorsed his note for $58,000, which I 
have held they did to prevent a criminal 
prosecution against him, which holding 


various 


is questioned in the Circuit Court of Ap- | 


peals. He is now in the penitentiary of 
West Virginia for an offense or offenses 
committed in connection with the Wil- 
liamson bank. These the general 
aspects of the case. 
Question Hinges on 
Validity of Signatures 

The first question to be determined is 
whether the signatures of the bankrupts 
on the seven notes in question were their 
acts and deeds. 


are 


the four petitioning complainants should 
be reversed and that complained of by 
the trustee approved. If they were not 
then the question arises for decision 
whether the bankrupts and hence the 
trustee are estopped to deny the gen- 
umeness of the signatures. 
Court to Exercise Care 
In Disturbing Finding 

The question as to such genuineness is 
one of pure fact. The Appellate Court 


‘of this circuit in the case of Ohio Valley | 


Bank vy. Mark, 1638 Fed. 155, 158, had 
this to say as to the value of a finding of 
referee in bankruptcy on such a ques- 
tion: 


flicting evidence involving questions of 


credibility and the referee has heard the | 
weight natu- | 
rally attaches to his conclusion “and the | 
weight of authority is that the district | 


witnesses, mush greater 


judge, while scrutinizing with care his 





| his objection. 
| offer 


filed therein j; 


| Whitney v. 
Possibly the interest of the latter | 


If they were then the | 
orders of the referee complained of by | 


conclusions upon a review, should not 
disturb his finding unless there is a most 
cogent evidence of a mistake and mis- 
carriage of justice.” 

This would seem to be such a case. 
At any rate I cannot disturb his finding 
in this particular unless I can show by 
a well reasoned opinion that he was 
wrong. 

At the outset the question of where 
the burden of proof lay is presented and 
calls for determination. I think that it 
is clear that the burden of proof lay on 
the claimants. The sworn proof of claim 
filed in bankruptcy by the claimant 
makes out a prima facie case. 

The objection of the trustee to the 
claim does not require the claimant to 
go forward and prove his claim. By his 
sworn proof he had already made out a 
prima facie case. The affect thereof is 
to cause the burden of evidence, i. e. of 
offering evidence, to shift to the trustee. 


If He does not offer any evidence the | 
| claim should be allowed notwithstanding | 


He need do no more than 
evidence sufficient to counterbal- 
ance the prima facie case made by the 


| claimant. 

These two proceedings are before me | 
on separate petitions for review filed by | 
the Merchants & Miners Bank of Welch, | 


Of course if he offers evidence suffi- 
cient not merely to counterbalance the 


claimants prima facie case but to over- | 


throw it, the claimant must fail if he 
does not offer sufficient evidence to over- 
throw the trustee’s case. It will not be 
sufficient for him to offer evidence which 
merely counterbalances that of the trus- 
tee. It must overweight it. 


Burden of Proof Differs 


From Burden of Evidence 

This is in accordance with the 
known distinction between the burden of 
proof and the burden of evidence. The 
burden of proof never shifts. 
den of evidence, i. e. of offering evi- 
dence, may. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of | 
| the United States in the case of Whit- | 


> 


ney v. Dresser, 200 U. S. 
to the effect that the swern proof of 
claim filed was sufficient to make out a 
prima facie case, and that if the trustee 
objected to the claim he must go for- 


ward and introduce evidence, otherwise | 


the claim should be allowed. 
But it is recognized that 


is 


what 


shifted by the making out of such prima | 


facie case is not the burden of proof but 
the burden of evidence. The court said: 

“The only question warranting the ap- 
peal is whether the sworn proof of claim 


| is prima facie evidence of its allegations 


in case it is objected to. It is not a ques- 
tion of the burden of proof in a techni- 
cal sense—a burden which does not 
change, whatever the state of the evi- 
dence, but simply whether the 
proof is evidence at all.” 


The claimants cite the following deci- 
sions as supporting the contention that | 


the burden of proof is on the trustee, to 
wit: In re Coventry-Evans 


185 Fed. 
Fed. 309. 
In the Coventry-Evans F 
case the court said: 
“A proof of claim which complies with 
the requirements of section estab- 
lishes the claim, entitles it to allowance 


955; In re Schwartz, 200 


urniture Co. 


57 


in the first instance, and throws the bur- | 
| den of overthrowing it 


the 
when appointed and on the creditors of 
the bankrupt if they should contest. 
Dresser, 200 U. S. 532, 26 
Ed. 584 and cases 


on 


Sup. Ct. 316, 50 L. 
there cited.” 

Proof of Claim Overthrown 
By Overwhelming Evidence 


Here it is said that the proper proof | 


of the claim “throws the burden of over- 
throwing it” on the trustee or creditor, 
citing Whitney v. Dresser. It was not 


the intention to go beyond that decision | 
ssities of the case did not |} 


and the 
require this. 
All that 


sworn proof 


nece 


that the 
facie case 


decided 
prima 


case was 


made a 


and required the trustee to go forward | 


with the evidence. Nothing was said as 
to thesstrength of evidence, i. e. 
whether it was necessary that it should 
overthrow such prima facie case or 
whether it would be sufficient if 
merely counterbalanced it. 

The Montgomery case involved the 
validity of a note purporting to be that 
of bankrupt. The trustee objected 
to the claim based on the note on the 
ground that it was a forgery. 

The referee held that the burden 
proof was on the claimant. The District 


such 


the 


Court held thet he erred, but that the 
error was harmless in that the trustee | 
had established by a greater weight of | 


evidence that the note was a forgery. 
But it is evident that what the court 
meant by holding that the referee erred 
in holding that the burden of proof was 
on the claimant was simply that 
sworn proof of his claim was not suffi- 


cient to make a prima facie case and || 


that he had to offer additional evidence 
on objection made by the trustee. The 
referee required the claimant to go for- 
ward with its proof and after it had 
done so the trustee offered proof. This 
was the course of procedure followed. 

This was erroneous and this is all 
that the court meant to hold. 

In the Schwartz case it was said: 

“The presentation of a note, accom- 


panied by a duly verified claim, consti- 


tutes a prima facie establishment of the 
claim in bankruptcy, and puts the bur- 
den of furnishing some evidence to rebut 
the same on an objecting creditor.” 


| Burden Is Shifted 
| To Objecting Creditor 


“But, if the finding is based upon con- | 


Here nothing is said as to the burden 
of proof. All that is held is that the 
burden of evidence shifts to the object- 
ing creditor on the filing of a properly 
sworn claim. 

On the other hand in the case of You- 
rovita Home & Foreign Trade Co., 297 


well | 


| Bankrupts Deny 


The bur- | 


532, was simply | 


sworn 


Furniture | 
Co., 166 Fed. 518; In re Montgomery, | 


trustee | 


it, 


of | 


the | 





Trustee Discharged 
His Burden of Proof 


Prima Facie Case of Claimant 
Was Overthrown by Evi- 
dence Offered. 
Fed. 723, the matter was put right. It 
was there said: 

“The common statement of the rule in 
matters like this is that under Whitney 
v. Dresser, 200 U. S. 532, 26 Sup. Ct. 
316, 50 L. Ed. 584, a sworn proof of 


claim puts the ‘burden of proof on the | 


objecting trustee.’ This is not an ac- 





| curate statement, for, as Holmes, J., re- 
marked in the case cited, the question is: | 
“*Whether the sworn proof of claim | 


is prima facie evidence of its allegations 
in case it is objected to. It 
question of the burden of proof in a 


technical sense, a burden which does not | 


change, whatever the state of the evi- 
! duced enough 


dence, but—whether the sworn proof is 
evidence at all.’” 

That in an action at law on a note, in 
case of a plea of non est factum, the 
burden of proof is on the plaintiff is well 
settled. There is no reason why this 
same rule should not prevail in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Here, the proper practice was pur- | 
sued. The trustee first went forward 
with his evidence and after he was 
through the claimants introduced their 
evidence. I do not think that it makes 
any difference in this case as to where 
the burden of proof lay. But it is well 


is not a | 
| affected 


| her mother. 





to look at it from the proper viewpoint. 


They Signed Notes 

The evidence on behalf of the trustee ; 
consisted of the testimony of the bank- 
rupt, Nancy Jane Varney, of a profes- | 
sional handwriting expert, and of a/| 
banker from Maysville. The bankrupt, | 
Pricy A. Varney, was unable to testify 
on account of age and physical disability. 
The bankrupt, Nancy Jane Varney, testi- 
fied positively that neither she nor the | 
othér bankrupt, her mother, signed either | 
of the notes in dispute. The expert and | 
the banker testified that in their opinion 
none of the signatures was genuine. The 
expert gave in great detail the reasons | 
for his opinion. In addition thereto it | 
may be said that the trustee’s case is 
supported by the notes themselves when | 
compared with admitted or proven sig- } 
natures introduced in evidence. 

The claimants introduced evidence con- 
sisting of the testimony of five bankers 
living and in business not far away from } 
the bankrupt’s place of residence and of | 
W. P. T. Varney. The bank of one of them | 


Promissory Notes 


Immigration 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ‘AR 
PustisHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY 


Deportations 


f£ PRESENTED Herein, Brinda 
THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Alien Seamen Held Not to Be Subject to Deportation, 


Limitation on Initiation of Proceedings Having Expired 


pe A 


holds genuine notes against the bank- 
rupts of $18,000 and another was a teller 
in a bank at Williamson where an ac- 
count was kept in the name of Pricy A. 
Varney by Nancy Jane Varney, which 
gave him a more or less familiarity with 
the handwriting of Nancy Jane Varney. 
Each of these witnesses testified that in 
their opinion the signatures of bot 
bankrupts to each disputed note was gen- 
uine. Neither one of them gave any rea- 
son for his opinion. Neither one of the 
notes was submitted to W. P. T. Varney 
when he testified, but his testimony went 
to support the genuineness of the dis- 
puted signatures. 

The question then which this case pre- 
sents is whether the opinions of these five 
bankers, unsupported by :my reasoning, 
and that of W. P. T. Varney overweighs 
the positive denial of the bankrupt, 
Nancy Jane Varney; the opinion of the 
professional handwriting expert, sup- 
ported by reasoning; the opinion of the 
Maysville banker, like that of claimants’ 


bankers unsupported by any reasoning, ! 


and such showing as the notes them- 
selves make when compared with the 
genuine signatures. 
The claimants urge that the credibility 
of the witness, Nancy Jane Varney, is 
by interest. It must be 
that this £0. If the 
against the estate are re- 
there is a likelihood of 
something being left for her, if not for 
They claim also that it is 
affected by contradictions in certain par- 
ticulars between her testimony and that 
of Isadore Steckler and between her tes- 
timony and that of the expert. 
At the time of the failure 


accepted is 


claims 


of the 


| Williamson Bank the Bluefield National 


Bank held a note for $10,000 signed by 
the Tug Valley Fuel Company, payable 
to W. P. T. Varney, and endorsed by 
the two bankrupts. There were rumors 
of some forgeries having been commit- 
ted by W. P. T. Varney and that bank 
had some forged paper, presumably 


| traceable to him, and at the instance of 
| the bank Steckler 


took them to the 
bankrupts at their home to find 
whether their endorsements were genu- 
ine and to get them to reindorse them, 


| which they did. 


Claim of Contradiction 


Is Open to Question 
The contradiction relied on is this: It 
is claimed that Steckler 


ine and she testified that she did not so 
admit. It is questionable whether there 
was any such contradiction. She testi- 
fied squarely that Steckler did not ask 


her if the endorsements were genuine, | 
g | 


and she did not say that they were. 


All he asked her was that she and her | 


mother reindorse the notes, which they 
did. Steckler was asked the 
say as its being her signature?” He 
answered, “Well, I can tell you more 
about it My 
To be continued in the issue of 
September 8. 
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out | 


testified that | 
Nancy Jane Varney on this occasion ad- | 
mitted that the endorsements were genu- | 


direct | 
| question, “What did Nancy Jane Varney 


Statute Prescribes 
Three-Year Period 


Section 34 of Immigration Act 
of 1917 Ruled to 
| Be Applicable. 
| 


U. S. EX REL. VASILLIOS DANIKAS, REAL- 
TOoR-APPELLEE, V. BENJAMIN M. Day, 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AT THE 
Port oF NEw York; U. S. EX REL. 
VINCENZO D] GtAcomo vy. SAME; U. 
EX REL. MAuro Lorusso v. SAME. 
S. EX REL. MAuro Lorusso v. SAME. 
Nos. 240, 384, 385 AND 387. CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 
Section 34 of the Immigration Act 

of 1917 was held in this case to reg- 
ulate the deportation of seamen in all 
eases relating to improper entry such 
as entry in excess of quota. The court 
also held that this section also makes the 
taking into custody within three eyars 
from landing the cricical factor in deter- 
minating the three-year period within 
which deportation proceedings may be 
instituted. 

Before Manton, Swan and Augustus 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Appeals from the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of New York. 

Writs of habeas corpus were granted 
| on the relation of Vasillios Danikas, of 
Vincenzo Di Giacomo, of George Depas- 
tas, and of Mauro Lorusso against Ben- 
jamin M. Day, Commissioner. Orders 
were granted in each case sustaining the 
writ and discharging the relator. Re- 
spondent appeals. Appeal in Danikas 
case dismissed, and in the other cases 
affirmed. 

Danikas: The relator, an_ alien, 
| is a native and subject of Greece. 
On January 2, 1922, he ar- 
rived at the port of New York as a mem- 
ber of the crew of the steamship Con- 
stantinople and deserted his ship. He 
was not examined by the immigration 
authorities for permanent admission to 
the United States at the time of his ar- 
| rival, nor was he charged to the quota 
| allotted to Greece for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1922. 
| Remained in Country 





| Following Desertion 
After his desertion he remained in this 
country, and on October 30, 1924, volun- 
tarily appeared at Ellis Island for in- 
spection at the suggestion of his attorney 
and requested that his entry be legalized. 
On the facts ascertained of the manner 
and time of his entry, a warrant of ar- 
rest was issued on November 13, 1924, 
but he was not arrested under the war- 
rant until January 22, 1926. 
He was charged in the warrant with 
| being liable to deportation under the Im- 
| migration Act of May 26, 1924 (Comp. 
St. Sections 4289%4-4289%nn), in that 
he was not in possession of an unexpired 
immigration visa, and that he had been 
| found in the United States in violation 
of the Immigration Act of February 5, 
| 1917, because he was likely to become 
a public charge at the time of his entry, 
and had entered at a time or place other 
than as designated by immigration of- 
| ficials. 
On January 1926, the alien was 
brought before a Board of Special In- 
| quiry for examination, pursuant to sec- 
tion 34 of the Act of February 5, 1917 
| (Comp. St. Section 4289%s). The board 
| failed to sustain the charge that he was 
| in the United States in violation of the 
act of 1924, but a warrant of deportation 
was isued on the ground that he entered 
the United States without being admitted 
and charged to the quota allotted to the 
country of which he was a native for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, and be- 
cause he entered by water at a place 
other than as designated by immigration 
| officials and was a person likely to be- 
come a public charge at the time of his 
entry. 
Writ of Habeas Corpus 


| Sustained by Court 

A writ of habeas corpus was then sued 
out, which was sustained by order of 
| March 31, 1926. The judge who made 
| this order thereafter issued an order to 
show cause why the order of March 31 
| should not¢be vacated, and the alien 
should: not be allowed to amend his re- 
turn. The motion was denied by order of 
June 11, 1926, and the Commissioner of 
Immigration filed a petition of appeal 
from the order of June_11. 

Di Giacomo: This relator is a native 
} and subject of Italy. On October 14, 
1922, he arrived at the port of New York 
on the steamship Guglielmo Pierce as a 
member of the crew, and deserted his 
vessel and remained in the United States. 
| On October 13, 1925, after an investiga- 
| tion that disclosed he was illegally in the 
country, a warrant of arrest issued on 
October 14, 1925, on the ground that he 
was in the country in excess of quota, 
and had entered at a time and place other 
than as designated by the immigration 
officials. 

He was not taken into custody under 
the warrant, as he went to’ Philadelphia, 
until January 6, 1926, after his return. 
| The alien stated that when his ship ar- 
| rived he went to visit some relatives in 

Long Island, became sick, and stayed 

there about two weeks. On his return he 

found his ship had gone, looked for an- 

other ship, and then looked for work. A 

warrant of deportation was then issued, 

after a hearing before a Board of Spe- 
cial Inquiry, because he entered the 

United States without being admitted 

and charged to the quota of the country 

of which he was a native for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and because 
he entered by water at a time or place 
other than as designated by immigration 
officials. 

A writ of habeas corpus was thereafter 
sued out, which was sustained, and from 


99 


oe, 
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the order sustaining the writ this appeal 
has been taken. : 

Depastas: This relator is a native and 
subject of Greece. On January 30, 1922, 
he arrived at the port of New York on 
the steamship King Alexander as a mem-~ 
ber of the crew. Upon arrival he deserted 
the ship and entered this country, obtain- 
ing employment, and has remained here 
ever since. On June 10, 1924, a warrant 
of arrest was issued, but he was not ar- 
rested until November, 1926. aw 

He was given a hearing before an 1m- 
migration inspector, and ordered de- 
ported by warrant dated November 29, 
1926, on the ground that the quota for 
the year ended June 30, 1922, allotted 
to the country of which he was a native, 
was exausted. 

A writ of habeas corpus was there- 
after sued out which was sustained, 
from the order sustaining which this ap- 
peal has been taken. : 

Lorusso: This realtor arrived in this 
country on the steamship Presidente Wil- 
son as a member of the crew, on March 
14, 1923. He was reported as a deserter 
on March 18, 1923, and the warrant 
for his arrest did not issue until No- 
vember 11, 1926, and it was apparently 
not served until December 7, 1926, when 
he was brought to Ellis Island and given 
a hearing before an inspector of immi- 
gration. 

He was ordered deported, by warrant 
dated January 6, 1927, on the ground 
that he entered the United States with- 
out being admitted and charged to the 
quota allottec to the country of which 
he was a native, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1923. 

A writ of habeas corpus was there- 
after sued out, which was sustained, 
from the order sustaining which this ap- 
peal has been taken. 

Charles H. Tuttle, U. S. Atty., of New 
York City (Edward Feldman, Asst. U. 
S. Atty., of New York City, of counsel), 
for appellant. 

Charles J. Gerlich, Jr., of New York 
City, for appellees Danikas and De- 
pastas. ‘ . 

Harry H. Hoffnagle, of New York 
City (Harry H. Hoffnagle and McCready 
Sykes, both of New York City, of coun- 
sel), for appellee Di Giacomo. 

Isaac Shorr, of New York City (Carol 
Weiss King, of New York City, of coun- 
sel), for appellee Lorusso. . 

James C. Thomas, of New York City, 
amicus curiae. 

Main Question Is Whether 


Warrant Issued Too Late 

Augustus N. Hand, Circuit Judge 
(after stating the facts as above). The 
main question discussed in each of the 
foregoing cases is whether the warrant 
of deportation issued too late. 

Section 34 of the Immigration Act of 
1917 provides: 

“That any alien seamen who shall land 
in a port of the United States contrary 
to the provisions of this act shalt be 
deemed to be unlawfully in the United 
States, and shall, at any time within 
three years thereafter, upon the warrant 
of the Secretary of Labor, be taken into 
custody and brought before a board of 
special inquiry for examination as to his 
qualifications for admission to the 
United States, aml if not admitted said 
alien seaman shall be deported at the 
expense of the appropriation for this 
act as provided in section 20 of this act.” 

This section, naturally read, would 
seem to require the Secretary of T abor 
to arrest a seaman within three years 
after he unlawfully landed in the coun- 
try, if he sought to deport him; but the 
government, in spite of the unqualified 
language, contends that the section only 
determines the admissibility of a Sea- 
man, as sections 12-17 (Comp. St. sec- 
tions 4289%4-4289%ii) do of other 
classes, and that seamen, as well as 
other persons, are subject to deporta- 
tion under section 19 (Comp. St. section 
42891%4jj), which contains a_ five-year 
statute of limitation for excludable per- 
sons, except in the case of irregular en- 
try, where th- time is three years. 


Contention Not Sound 
As to Quota Sufficiency 


Certainly this contention is not sound 
as to causes such as insufficiency of 
quota, which is an irregularity ¢ 
nected with entry, even if the provisions 
of section 19 may be thought to apply 
to deportation of seamen for offenses 
subsequent to their arrival. 

One of the provisions of section 19 
is that “* * * at any time within 
three years after entry, any alien who 
shall have enered the United States by 
water at any time or place other than 


con- | 


by land at any place other than one des- | 
ignated as a port of entry for aliens by | 
the Commissioner General of Immigra- | 


Time Begins to Run 
At Moment of Arrest 


Orders Sustaining Writs of 
Habeas Corpus Affirmed 
on Appeal. 


tion, or at any time not designated by. 
immigration officials, or who enters with- 
out inspection, shall, upon warrant of 
the Secretary of Labor, be taken into 
custody and deported, * * *” 

The Government in its brief says that: 

“Section 34 is simply an exception to 
this provision of section 19. An alien 
seaman arrested within three years 
after an unlawful entry may be deported 
on that ground. * * * In that respect, 
and in that respect only, we submit, is 
the status of an alien seaman in this 
country different from that of an ordi- 
nary alien.” 

We can, however, see nothing in sec- 
tion 34 which limits its purpose to giv- 
ing a hearing to seamen as to their ad- 
missibility. Indeed, it is not true, as 
claimed, that persons other than sea- 
men, are in all cases denied belated 
hearings on their qualifications for ad- 
mission. 

On April 20, 1926, the Bureau of Im- 
migration promulgated upon the sub- 


ject of “nunc pro tune examinations” a. 


first amendment to General Order No. 
37. That amendment provides for such 
hearings to determine the status of 
aliens, when entries were before July, 
1921, and between July 1, 1921, and 
July 1, 1924, where the alien might 
have been admitted for permanent resi- 
dence as exempt from quota. 
Limitation of Three Years 


On Deportation of Seamen 

It must be remembered that it had 
been held by the Supreme Court in Tay- 
lor v. United States, 207 U. S. 120, 23 
S. Ct. 53, 52 L. Ed. 130, that deserting 
seamen did not come within the immi- 
gration laws. The provisions of the act of 
of 1917, including section 34 under discus- 
sion, were enacted to bring them within 
the law, and that was the only act prior 
to that of 1924 that dealth with them in 
terms. 

Section 34 provides that seamen who 
land “contrary to the provisions of this 
Act,” not merely those who land without 
inspection, can be deported within three 
years if they cannot establish their qual- 
ifications for admission to the satisfac- 
tion of a Board of Special Inquiry. 

Indeed, Section 19 provides for only a 
three-year limitation for entry of any, 
person without inspection, so that Sec- 
tion 34 was not needed to covef mere 
irregular entry by seamen, if they were 
deportable under Section 19. 

The view that Section 34 alone regu- 
lates the deportation of seamen was 
taken by Judge Learned Hand in United 
States ex rel. Filippini v. Day, decided 
in the District Court December 3, 1926, 
There is strong ground for this, as noth- 
ing else dealt with them in terms, and 
prior to the Act of 1917, by reason of 
the decision in Taylor v. United States, 
supra, they were not deportable. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Ninth Circuit in Nabel v. Hansen, 17 
F.(2d)557, seems to have reached the 
same result. We can in any event see 
no escape from the conclusion that Sec. 
tion 34 regulates the deportation of sea- 
men in all cases relating to improper en- 
try, such as entry in excess of quota, 
Moreover, if the strict language of Sec- 
tion 19 be considered it seems unlikely 
that a seaman can be regarded as a per- 
son “who at the time of entry was a 
member of one or more of the classes 
excluded by law.” It is his change of 
status by remaining which makes his be- 
ing here unlawful. 

Two other questions are said to have 
been decided erroneously by the court 
below. The first is that, even if the 
three-year statute of limitation be taken 
to apply to any of these cases, the pro- 
ceedings in the Danikas, the Di Giacorgo, 
and the Depastas cases were all come 
menced within the three-year period, 
The date which the Government insists 
is the critical one is that when the war- 
rant of arrest is issued, and not when 
the alien is takenginto custody. 
Period Begins to Run 


From Time of Arrest 

The other point is raised by the re- 
lator Danikas, who contends that the 
appeal in his case was not timely, and 
that the order sustaining thé writ is not 


as designted by immigration officials, or | brought up for review. 


The proceedings were in each case 
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Foreign Claims 


Test of International Standards Declared to Prove 
Miscarriage of Justice in Conviction of American 


Rights of Prisoner 
Outraged by Courts 


Claims Commission Finds Ir- 


regularity of Procedure Proven 
Against Mexican Judiciary. 


The General Claims Commission, 
United States and Mezico, has 
awarded $5,000 to the United States 
in behalf of B. E. Chattin, on a 
finding that he was unfairly con- 
victed of embezzlement in Mexican 
courts. a 

The first part of the opinion on 
the case, printed in the issue of 
September 8, discussed the problem 
of forfeiture of the right to na- 
tional protection and decided that 
the convicted man was entitled to 
such protection. 

In the issue of September 6 were 
considered the unreliability of evi- 
dence submitted at the trial and the 
inadequacy ofadministration of jus- 
tice by the trial court. 

The full text continues: 

The vice-consul in his said letter of 
September 3, 1910, moreover mentioned 
that one of the conductors regarding 
whom his colleagues wired “one prisoner 
sick, his life depends on his release,” 
when allowed by the Judge to go to the 
local hospital, did not wish to do this; 
and in summing up he confined himself to 
merely saying “that there is some cause 
for complaint against the treatment they 
are receiving.” 

All of this sounds somewhat different 
from the violent complaints raised in 
the affidavits. The hot climate of Mazat- 
lan would explain in a natural way many 
of the discomforts experienced by the 
prisoners; the fact that Chattin’s three 
colleagues were taken to a hospital or 
allowed to go there when they were ill 
and that one of them had the services 
of an American physician in jail might 
prove that consideration was shown for 
the prisoners’ conditions. 

Nevertheless, if a small town as 
Mazatlan could not afford—as Mexico 
seems to contend—a jail satisfactory to 
lodge prisoners for some considerable 
length of time, this could never apply to 
the food furnished, and it would only 
mean that it is Mexico’s duty to see to 
it that prisoners who have to stay in 
such a jail for longer than a few weeks 
or months be transported to a neighbor- 
ing jail of better conditions. 

The statement made in the Mexican 
reply brief that “a jail is a place of pun- 
ishment, and not a place of pleasure” 
can have no bearing on the cases of 
Chattin and his colleagues, who were not 
convicts in prison, but persons in deten- 
tion and presumed to be innocent until 
the court held the contrary. On the 
record as it stands, however, inhuman 
treatment in jail is net proven. 


Question of Treatment 


Accorded to Chattin 

29. Bringing the proceedings of Mexi- 
ean authorities ' against Chattin to the 
test of international standards (para- 
graph 11), there can be no doubt of their 
being highly insufficient. Inquiring 
whether there is convincing evidence of 
these unjust proceedings (paragraph 
11), the answer must be in the affirma- 
tive. Since this is a case of alleged re- 
sponsibility of Mexico for injustice com- 
mitted by its judiciary, it is necessary 
to inquire whether the treatment of Chat- 
tin amounts even to an outrage, to bad 
faith, to wilful neglect of duty, or to an 
insufficiency of governmental action re- 
cognizable by every unbiased man (para- 
graph 11); and the answer here again 
can only be in the affirmative. 

30. An illegal arrest of 
not proven. Irregularity of court pro- 


4 


ceedings is proven with reference to ab- | 


sence of proper investigations, insuffi- 
ciency of confrontations, withholding 
from the accused the opportunity to 
now ail of charges brought against 
him, undue the proccedings, 
making the hearings in open court @ 
mere formality, and a continued absence 
of seriousness on ihe part of the Court. 
Insufficiency of the evidence against 
Chattin is not convincingiy preven. in- 
tentisua! severity ef the punishraent is 
provan, without sts being shown that 


the explanation is to ve found in unfair- | 


mindedness of the Judge. Mistreaitment 


in prisan is not proven, Taking into con- ; 


sideration, on the one hand, that this is 
a case of direc. governmental responsi- 


bility, avd, on the ether hand, that Chat- | 
tin. because of kis escape, has stayed in | 
jail four 1f months instead cf two years. 


be 


it would seer proper to allow in behal? 
of this clairaant damages in the sum of 
$5,000, without interest. 

Nielsen, Commissioner: 

I azcee with the conclusicns of the 
Presiding Commissioner t! there is 
legal liability on the part cf Mexico in 
this case. While net concurzing entire- 
ly in’ the reasoning of certain portions 
of the Presiding Commissioner’s opinion, 
including those found in paragraphs 6 to 


ment with his conciusions on important 
points in the record of the proceedings 
instituted against Chatiin and the other 
American with whose cases his ¢ase was 
‘consolidated. 
tion of the innocence 
‘‘elaimant of the charge against him-— 
' whatever its precise natur’ was—I think 
{ it is clear that he was the victim of mis- 
is made in behalf of the 


treatment 
Contention 

} United States that the Governor of the 
M state of Sinaloa, prompted by strong in- 
‘fluence brought to bear upon him by the 
; Southern Pacific Railroad Company, im- 
i) properly undertook to influence the judge 
‘of the District Court at Mazatlan to con- 
vict the elaimant and the other accused 


or guilt of the 


men in order that an: example might be, 


4 made of them. I do not think that this 
charge is substantiated by evidence in 
eithe record. A lawyer retained to act in 

the case withdrew and explained that by 





tial 
Chattin is | 





| amiaing 





11 inclusive, I am in substantia! agree- | 54me 


Irrespective of the ques- | 


the action taken by him In the case he 
incurred the ill will of the Governor. 
The offenses for which the claimant and 
the other defendants in the case were 
charged was a crime under the Federal 


law, but we find that the Governor ap- | 


pointed a commission to gather evidence 
against the accused. However it is ex- 
plained that such action could properly 
under Mexican law be taken by him with 
regard to a federal offense, and it seems 
to me that this explanation cannot in the 
light of the information before the Com- 
mission be rejected. Other 
made by the United States with respect 
to the proceedings against the prisoners 
are enumerated in the Presiding Com- 
missioner’s opinion, and in a mass of 


vague evidence, and of technical ques- | 
tions of law concerning which there is | 


considerable uncertainty, there are two 
outstanding points with respect to which 
the Commission may in my _ opinion 
reach a definite conclusion, namely, first, 
the delay in the proceedings that took 
place during the so-called period of in- 
vestigation (sumario); and second, the 


character of the hearing that took place | 


when the so-called period 
(plenario) was reached. 
careful consideration of the pleadings, 
the 
ten 
not to say that the record reveals in 
some respects obviously improper action 


of proof 


resulting in grave injury to the claimant | 


and his fellow prisoners. Counsel for 
Mexico himself admitted and pointed out 
irregularities in the proceedings, while 
contending that they were not of a char- 
acter upon which an international tri- 
bunal could predicate a pecuniary award. 
Methods of Procedure 
Are Compared with Others 
So far as concerns methods of 
cedure prescribed by Mexican law, con- 
clusions with respect to their propriety 
may be reached in the light of compari- 


sons witlg legal systems of other coun- | 


tries. And comparison pertinent and 


| useful in the instant case must be made 
| with the systems obiaining in countries | 
| which like Mexico are governed by the 


principles of the civil law, since the ad- 
ministration of criminal 
in those countries differs so very radi- 
cally from the procedure in 
cases in countries in which the principles 
of Anglo-Saxon law obtain. This point 
is important in 
ments of eounsel for the United States 
regarding irrelevant evidence and hear- 
say evidence appearing in the record of 
proceedings against the accused. From 
the standpoint of the rules governing 
Mexican criminal procedure conclusions 


respecting objections relative to these | 


matters must be grounded not on the fact 
that a judge received evidence of this 
kind but on the use he made of it. 


Counsel for Mexico discussed in some | 


detail two periods of the 


under Mexican law in a criminal case. 


The procedure under the Mexican code of | 
criminal procedure apparently is some- | 


what similar to that employed in the 


early stages of the Roman law and sim- | 


ilar in some respects to the procedure 
generally obtaining in European coun- 
tries at the present time. 
Mexico pointed out that during the pe- 
riod of investigation a Mexican judge 
is at liberty to receive and take cogni- 
zance of anything placed before him, 
even matters that have no relation to 


the offense with which the accused is | 
tried. The nature of some of the things | 


incorporated into the record, including 
anonymous accusations against the char- 
acter of: the accused, is shown in the 
Presiding Commissioner’s opinion. Un- 
doubtedly in European countries a similar 
measure of latitude is permitted to a 
judge, but there seems to be an essen- 


difference between procedure in 


those countries and that obtaining in | 


the Mexican courts, in that after a pre- 
liminary examination before a judge of 
investigation, a case passes on to a judge 
who conducts a trial. 


aceused than is Mexican procedure, may | 


be mentioned for pu 
Apparentiy 
liminary 


bvses Of comparison. 
French law the pre- 
xamination does not serve as 
a foundation for the verdict of the judge 
whe ov ides as to the guilt of the ac- 
ensedd. 


under 


The examination allows the ex- 


gudge to determine whether 
4 


there 
re is, to decide upon the juris. 

accused is not immedi- 
ately brought before the court which is 
to pass upon his guilt or irmocence. 


diction. 
e! 
pon I His 
pearance in court is deferred until the 


teevnENtion racte inn . . . 
ceusation rests upon substantial ground. | 


tis trial is before a judge whose fune- 
are of a more judicial character 
those of a judge of investigation 
employing inquisitorial methods in the 
ture of these used by « prosecutor. 
the pericd of investigation was 


! completed in the cases of Chattin and 


the others with whom his case was con- 
solidated, the entire proceedings so far 
as the Government was concerned were 


; Substantially finished. and after a hear- 


ing lasting perhaps five minutes, 
judge who. collected evidence 
against the accused senteneed then. 
Articles 86 and 87 of the Mexican ted- 
eral code of criminal procedure read, as 
follows: 
(Translation) —“Article 86. The crimi- 
nal process has two periods; that of in- 


| vestigation (instruction) which embraces 
| the series of steps taken to the end of 


ascertaining the existence of the crime 
and determining the persons who in any 
degree whatsoever May appear responsi- 


ble; and the trial power which shall have | 
| as its object the defining of responsi- 


bility of the accused and the application 
of the corresponding penalty. 
“87. The investigation should be ter- 


minated in the shortest possible time, not | 


to exceed eight months when the average 
penalty assigned for the crime is not less 
than five years and should not exceed 
five montks in all other cases. 

“When, on account of exceptional rea- 
sons the judge may need a greater length 


charges | 


After a very | 


evidence and the oral and the writ- | 
arguments, I think it is impossible | 


pro- 


jurisprudence | 


: : | 
criminal | 


considering the argu- | 


proceedings | 


Counsel for | 


: The French sys- | 
| tem, which was deseribed by counsel for 
Mexico as heing more severe toward the | 


Is ground fer formal charge, and | 


the | 
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Damages 


Punishment Imposed 
Improperly Severe 


Opinion of American Commis- 
sioner Coneurs in Findings Re- 
sulting in Award of $5,000. 


of time, he shall ask his immediate su- 
perior, indicating the extension which is 
needed. The failure to so ask shall not 
| annul the steps which already have been 
taken; but it shall place the judge liable 
to disciplinary corrective measures and 


; interested.” ; 
In the proceedings in the trial of Chat- 


that, considering the nature of the of- 
fense with which he was charged the 
maximum period prescribed by the code 
was not exceeded. But I think it is 
| proper to note that although maximum 
periods are prescribed the code also 
properly requires that the period of in- 
vestigation shall terminate in the least 
| time possible. Moreover, the 
after the period of investigation con- 
sumed practically no time, and without a 
determination of the question of guilt the 
! accused Chattin was held for about seven 
months. 
Ruled to Be Equivalent 
To Prison Without Bail 

Although delays in criminal proceed- 
ings undoubtedly frequently occur 








throughout the world, I am of the opinion | 
that it can properly be said that in the | 


light of the record revealing the nature 
| of the proceedings in Chattin’s case, it 
was obviously improper to keep him in 
jail for either five or seven months dur- 


ing which he appealed without success | 
| to the judge for a proper disposition of | 
With respect to this period of | 


his case. 


imprisonment it should be noted that 


the payment of damages to the parties | 


tin the period of investigation lasted ap- | 
proximately five months, and it may be} 


hearing | 


| tickets. 





| the amount of bail fixed by the judge, | 


the sum of 15,000 pesos—a very large 
' amount considering the nature of the of- 
fense charged—was for practical pur- 
poses the equivalent of imprisonment 
| without bail. 


ing which Chattin was held was to ascer- 
tain as prescribed in Article 86 of the 
criminal code, whether an offense had 
been committed and, to determine upon 


| of such offense. The period of investi- 
gation in Mexican law may perhaps in a 
sense be regarded as a stage of a trial. 
And it may also be considered that in a 
measure the Mexican judge during the 
| period of investigation performs func- 
'*tions similar to those carried on by po- 
| lice or prosecuting authorities in other 


mon law grand jury. The distinguished 
Mexican diplomat and scholar, Matias 
Romero, makes the following comparison: 


under one system may be said to corre- 
spond to a proceeding under the other, 
it may besaid that the sumario, in coun- 
tries where the Roman law prevails, cor- 
responds practically to a grand jury in- 
| dictment in Anglo-Saxon nations.” Mex- 


: ico and the United States, vol. I, p. 413. | 
|, The character of the proceedings in 


Chattin’s case are described in some de- 
| tail in the Presiding Commissioner’s 
opinion. Chattin was arrested because 
a brakeman named Ramirez stated be- 


“So far, therefore, as a proceeding’) 


| duced 


Education 


received spurious tickets and profited 
from the sale of such tickets, they were 
evidently guilty of defrauding the rail- 
road. However, it is not disclosed by 
the record of proceedings before the 
Commisison that throughout the long 
period of retention any time was 
consumed in ascertaining whether or 
how the witnesses who testified against 
the accused knew that the tickets they 
bomght were not of the kind in use on the 
day of purchase, There is no record 
that it was attempted to prove that the 
tickets bought from the brakeman could 
not be legally accepted by the conduc- 
tors. There is*no definite proof that the 
brakeman sold spurious tickets or that 
the conductors knowingly accepted spu- 
rious tickets. The brakeman might have 
fraudulently obtained possession of good 
Time was not consumed obtain- 
ing possibly important witnesses such 
as those mentioned in the Presiding Com- 
missioner’s opinion. Time was not taken 


to confront the accused with some inm- | 


portant witnesses. Chattin, by taking 
an appeal against the decree of formal 
imprisonment ‘did not delay the proceed- 
ings, since the investigation was carried 
on while the appeal was pending. More- 
over, it appears that there was a delay 
of two months in remitting the appeal 
to a higher court. which required some- 
thing more than another month to pass 
upon it, and its decision apparently was 
not received by the lower court until two 
weeks later. 

When the preliminary 
was ended the proceedings, so far as 
the Government was concerned, were vir- 
tually terminated. The law apparently 
permitted either the Government or the 
defendant to produce further evidence. 
The defendants submitted nothing, but 


their counsel rested the cases by present- 
| ing written statements in which the po- | 
| sition was taken that no case had been 


made out against the accused in the light 
of the evidence before th®court. I sym- 
pathize with that view, but do’ not con- 
sider that it is necessary nor proper for 
the Commission for the purpose of a de- | 
termination of this case to reach a con- 
clusion on that point. However, it seems 
to me that the record upon which the 
innocence or guilt of the accused was 
to be determined was of su¢gh a char- 
acter that it was highly essential that 
the Government, in order to make a case 
against the accused, should have pro- | 
further evidence. And the fact 
that this was not done furnishes an ad- | 
ditional, strong reason why the _ long | 


| period of detention of seven months can- 
| not be justified by any necessity for 


The purpose of the investigation dur- | 


investigation |! 


| about the 


| jections 


| vestigation 





such time in making the record upon | 
which the accused men were convicted. | 


Note Taken of Dispatch 


| From Consulate Officer 
the persons who appeared to be guilty | 


There are many things in the record 


| apart from the records of judicial pro- 
| ceedings to which I think the Commission | 


| can give little or no weight. However,, 


as bearing on the question of delay, I 
think it is proper to take note of a dis- 


| patch dated July 29, 1910, addressed by | 


| Mr. Charles 


B. Parker, American con- 


| sular representative at Mazatlan, te the | 


countries, or similar to those of a com- 





| fore the judge that these two men had | 
been engaged in defrauding the railroad. | 


It appears that after this statement, de- 


! he had been 


nied by Chattin, had been made the judge | 


determined that it was not sufficient 
| proof upon which to detain him. He was 
| finally convicted on the statement of two 
persons who stated that they paid to a 
person on the train whom the judge 


| bail for one 


evidently considered to be identified as | 


Chattin, 4 pesos on the 29th of June. 


| from records produced by the manager of 
| the Southern Pacific Railroad that these 
witnesses rode on the train on the 29th 
of June, and that Chattin did not 
liver the pesos to the railroad company 
on that same day. These things may 
be true, but considering the vague 


charge on which Chattin was originally | not disclosed that a specific charge was | 


held and the long period during which 
he was detained in prison, it seems to 
me that such a period of detention could 
| not be justified, unless time and effort 

had been used to obtain more conclusive 
; proof of guilt. In view of the fact that 

Chattin’s was consolidated 
| those of the three other conductors 


case 


proper in considering the propriety of the 
| delays in Chattin’s case to take account 
| of the characte: 
| other cases. All cases were terminated 
by the same decree of the court. 

The cases of the accused were consoli- 
| dated. One of the men was brought 
from the state of Sonora to the state of 


The judge evidently was satisfied from 
the testimony of these two persons, and | 


| ports that he was informed by the dis- 


| approximately 


| the four 
| seems to 


Secretary of State at Washington. In| 
that communication Mr. Parker reported | 
that on July 25th the judge decided to | 
grant bail to Chattin in the amount of 


15,000 pesos. Mr. Parker further re- | 


trict judge that there was “a clear case | 
against two of the defendants, Haley and 
Englehart.” It therefore appears that 
four mouths before the | 
termination of the period of investiga- 
tion, and more than six months prior to 
the date of sentence, the judge expressed 
himself convinced of the guilt of two of 
accused men whose cases it 
me were certainly not more 
susceptible of proof than those of the 
other defendants. Under date of Sep- 
tember 3, 1919, Mr. Parker reported that 
advised by the American 
Ambassador at Mexico City to insist on 
of the conductors who was 
sick, and that the judge had stated that | 
the accused men could not be admitted 
to bail yet ‘“‘because the case had not 
progressed far enough.” 
International law requires that 
administration of penal laws an 
must be accorded certain rights. 
must be some grounds for his 


in the 
alien 
There 


arrest; 


| he is enitled to be informed of the charge 


de- | 


against him; and he must be given op- 
portunity to defend himself. 

It appears to me from an examination 
of the record that the defendant Chat- 
tin first learned of the charge against 
him when he was called into court. It is | 


; made against him, but it it recorded that 


| investigation 


with | 
» oe 


of proceedings in the | 
| ment.” 


Sinaloa after‘a series of loose proceed- | 


ings. “From the arguments 
| by counsel I am unable to perceive the 


| propriety of this action in view of the 


advanced | 


general principle incorporated into Mex- | 


ican law that crimes must be tried with- 
in the jurisdiction where they are com- 
mitted. It seems to me to be clear that 
the case of each defendant was delayed 
by this process consolidation, 
case being affected by delays incident 
| to other cases. However, while no court 
seems to have made any pronouncement 
with regard io a specific issue as to the 
propriety of such consolidation, inas- 
much as a Mexican court was responsible 
| for it. I do not feel that the Commission, 
in the light of the record before it can 
| properly pronounce the action 
| ful. The conductors accused together 
| with Chattin so far as is revealed by the 
| judicial decision rendered in their cases, 
weve convicted on the testimony of cer- 
| tain persons that they had bought from 
brakemen tickets which were different 


| from those in use on the day they were 


of 


purchased from the brakeman and _ had | 


been permitted by the conductors to use 
such tickets. If conductors knowingly 


wrong- | 


' should 


he stated “with regard to the facts under 
” that he knew nothing | 
about certain things which had_ been 
testified against him. In the decision | 
rendered by a higher court on October 
27th, sustaining the decree of formal | 
imprisonment, it is said that it was not | 
material that the crime charged was not | 
specifically stated, and the crime is de- | 
scribed “as it appears so far, embezzle- | 
The record does not show that | 
any notice of the charge so stated was 
served on the defendant, although his 
lawyer probably could take notice from 
the record. | 

On December 17, 1910, a higher court 
sustained the decree of formal impris- 
onment against two of the conductors, 
and directed that the decree of imprison- 
ment for the crime of embezzlement 
be amended and that imprison- 


, ment should be decreed “for the crime 


each | 





i 


of fraud with breach of trust.” In a 
brief dated December 26, 1910, which 
was filed by the prosecuting ottorney, 
the conclusion is expressed that offenses 
chatged against the four conductors did 
not constitute the crime of embezzlement. | 
It seems to me that there is an unfor- | 
tunate degree of uncertainty 
point whether the defendants 
ever properly notified of the offenses 
with which they were charged. How- 
ever, I do not tMink that the Commission | 
is in a position, in the light of the ree- 
ord, to formulate a conclusion that 
there was impropriety on this i 
The subjeet is one with respect to which 
an international tribunal shoulld attach 
more importance to matters of substance 
than to forms. 

Much was said during the course 0 
argument ‘with regard to improper evi- 
dence in the record, particularly the | 


on the 


were | 


‘| existence of some irregularities in a trial 


| argument 


| spondence and affidavits included in the 


| ion 
; Mission must be grounded upon the rec- 
| ord of the proceedings instituted against 
| the accused. 
| ciples asserted by the Commission from 


| basing pecuniary awards on 


| character, 


} ure 


| think 


accusations filed ‘with the | 
judge by Brown, the superintendent of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company. 
The report seems to have been prepared | 
by persons in the 
State of California who were employed | 
by Brown to make an investigation of | 


rumors that conductors were defrauding 
the railroad company. In view of the 
nature of this report, it seems to be 
clear that the authors might well deem | 
it proper and advisable not to sign it. | 
Brown appeared in court on August 2} 
and made sweeping charges ageainst the | 
four conductors. He stated that he had 
commisisoned private detectives to make | 
an investigation and as a result they 
succeeded in proving in the month w 
June, 1910, that the conductors and 
others, whom he did not remember, were 
appropriating money due the company, | 
and that they had a well-organized | 
“stealing scheme.” This he could prove, | 
he said, by delivering to the court notes 
which the detectives had made. He ex- 
pressed a supposition that irregularities 
such as had caused the court’s investiga. | 
tion had been occurring since the guilty | 
employes entered the service of the com- | 
pany, and he stated that sometime ago 
many employes were discharged for ir- 
regularities. While Brown was _ sub- 
mitting to the judge his conclusions, | 
suppositions and offers of anonymous re- | 
ports, the defendants were in jail. 
seems to me that if Brown deemed it 
proper to exert himself as he did to bring | 
conviction of the accused, he | 
could have employed less crude and more | 
efficient methods. I have already indi- | 
cated the view that, having im mind the | 
system of criminal jurisprudence in| 
Mexico, any conclusions concerning ob- | 
to evidence of this character 
grounded not on the fact that | 


anonymous 


evidently resident 





4 


must be 


| the judge received it, but upon the nature | 


of the use which he made of it. I do 
not question his motives nor competency, 
nor undertake to reach conclusions re- | 
garding his mental operations. But it is | 
pertinent to note that the record of evi- | 
dence collected during the period of in- 
was the record on which the 
defendants were convicted. In_ view of 
the use made of the anonymous reports, 
as shown by the sentence given by the | 
judge at Mazatlan on February 6, 1911, 
I cannot but conclude that these reports | 
in some measure influenced the sentence. | 

The Commission has repeatedly ex- | 
pressed ‘its views with regard to the re- | 
serve with which it should approach the | 
consideration of judicial proceedings. | 
Generally speaking, we must, of course, 
look to matters of substance rather than 
of form. Positive conclusions as to the 
of a case obviously do not necessarily | 
justify a pronouncement of a denial of | 
justice. I do not find myself able fully 
to concur in the general trend of the 
of counsel for the United 
States that the record of the trial 
abounds in irregularities which reveal a 
purpose on the part of the judge at 
Mazatian to convict the accused even 
in the absence of convincing proof of 
guilt. A considerable quantity of corre- | 


record give color to a complaint of that 
nature against the judge. Whatever may 
be the basis for the charges found in 
evidence of this kind, 1 am of the opin- | 
that the conclusions of the Com- 


Having in mind the prin- 





time to time as to the necessity for | 
convincing | 
evidence of a pronounced degree of im- 
proper governmental administration, and 
having further in mind the _ peculiarly 
delicate character of an examination of 
judicial proceedings by an international | 
tribunal, as well as the practical difficul- | 
ties inherent in such examination, | | 
limit myself to a rigid application of | 
those »rinciples in the instant case by 
concluding that the Commission should 
render an award, small in comparison to 
that claimed, which should be grounded 
on the mistreatment of the claimant dur- 
ing the period of investigation of his 
case. While deeply impressed with the 
importance of a strict application of the 
principles applicable to a of this 
such application does not, in 
my opinion, preclude a full appreciation 
of human rights which it was confended | 
in argument were grossly violated, and | 
which it is clearly shown were in a meas- 
disregarded with resultant injury 
to a man who languished in prison for 
seven months and was severely sentenced 
on scanty evidence for the alleged em- 
bezzlement of four pesos. I do not 
it can properly be that he | 
made an escape from jail at the end of 
11 months of his sentence, when in a | 
document produced by Mexico it is stated 
that the accused “were freed at the time 
the Madero forces entered’? the place 
where they were imprisoned. | 
Decision: | 
The Commnission decides that the Gov- 
ernment of the United Mexican States 
is obligated to pay to the Government of 
the United States of America, on be- 
half of B. E. Chattin, $5,000.00 (five 
thousand dollars), without 
Done at Washington, D. C 
day of July, 1927, 
C. van Vollenhoven, 
missioner; Fred K, 
sioner. 


case 


said 


99 


-, this 28rd 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
interest. | 
| 


Presiding Com- | 
Nielsen, Commnis- | 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official docurraents and 
children’s Hooks are excluded, Library of Con 
gress card number is aé end of last liree. 


Ames, John Quincy, The evangelical test; | 
a review of the history of an impor- 
tant policy of the Young men’s Chris- 
tian associations of North America. 31 
p. Monograph no. 1 of ** The changing 
Young men’s Christian association” 
series.) Chicago, Young men’s Chris- 
tian association college, 1925, 27-16737 

Ames, John Quincy. The pr ofessionaliza- 
tion of the secretaryship of the Young 
men’s Christian associations of North 
America, 88 p. Monograph No. III of 
“The changing Young men’s Christian 
association” series.) Chicago, Young 
men’s’ Christian association college, 
1926. 27-16736 

Bailey. Dana Clark. A mew approach to 
American history; students’ guide 

82 p. Chicago, University of 
Chicago press, 1927. 

Barker. J. Ellis America’s secret; the 
causes of her economie success, by... 
with introductions by Sir Hugh Hirst 
and by Sir Ernest J. P. Benn. 418 p. 
London, Murray, 1927. 27-16723 

Bashford, Herbert. A maaan unafraid; 
the story of John Charles Fremont, by 

- and Harr Wagner. 406 p, San 
Francisco, Harr Wagner publishing co., 
1927. 27-16820 

Bliley, INicholas Martin. . . Altars 
according to the Code of canon law. 
132 p. 
of America. Canon law 
38. Thesis (D. C. L.) 
versity of America, 
Catholic university of 


sheet. 


studies. no. 
Catholic uni- 
1927.) Wash., 
A merica, 1927. 
27-16783 
. The ca- 


Brown, Brendan Francis. 


. . : ’ . ° 1 
nonical jwistic personality with spe- | 


cial reference to its status in the 


United States of America, 212 p. 


illus. (The Catholic university | 





(The Catholic university of America. 
Studies in canon and civil law. 
Thesis (J. U. D.)—Catholic university 
America, 1927.) 
university of America, 1927. 
Clarke, Maurice. A chureh school book 
of prayer and praise: worship services 
for wse of junior and senior pupils, 
by . with preface by the Rev. 
John W. Suter, jr. p. Milwaukee, 

Morehouse publishing co., 1927. 
27-16725 


H. Kin Chan 


of 


75 


Converse, Mrs. Berthae 
and the crab; a course on Japan for 
primary children; stories by... 
teachers’ helps by Mabel Garrett Wag- 
ner. 137 p. N. Y., Friendship press, 
1927 27-16740 

Cooke, C. Herbert. Cooke's shorthand. 
4 p. Long Beach, Calif., 1925. 

27-16709 

Dimond, Sydney George. "The psychology 
of the Methodist revival, an empirical 
& descriptive study. 296 p. London, 
Oxford university press, 1926. 

27-16743 

Doheny,, William Joseph- cove CHUPCH 
property: modes of acquisition. (The 
Catholic university of America. Studies 
in canon and Roman law. vol. 41. 
Thesis (J. U. D.)—Catholic university 
of America, 1927.) 118 »p. 


1927 


27-16730 
Ruth Hairston. Czampbell chroni- 
history of Campbell County, Vir- 
cles and family sketches, embracing 
ginia, 1782-1926. 554 yp. illus. Lynch- 
burg, Va. J. P. Bell co., 1927. 


Early. 
the 


27-16822 | 


Franeis James Allan. Clhrist’s mould of 
prayer, by... with a foreword by 
Floyd W. Tompkins. 53 p. Phila., 
Winston, 1927. 27-16724 

Hopf, Hfarry Arthur. Problems of bank 
organizatio. An address delivered 
before the joint meeting of the Ameri- 
ean society of mechanical engineers, 
and the Taylor society, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 9, 1926. (“Repximted from the 
3ulletin of the Taylor society, vol. xii, 
no. 2, April, 1927.") 63 p. New York, 
1927. 27-16718 

lughes, Thomas Welburn. Was Jesus 
guilty? or, The legal aspects of the 
trial and crucifixion of Jesus. 83 p. 
illus. Topeka, Kan., Woiland publish- 
ing company, 1927. 27-167385 

Kelly. James Patrick. . - . The jurisdic- 


tio of the simple confessor. (The 
Ca Pholic university of Aa merica. Canon 
law studies, no. 43. Thesis (D. C. L.) 
-Catholic university of America, 
1927). 208 p Wash., Catholic uni- 
versity of America, 1927. 27-16727 
Latimer, Lovise Payson. . . . Tllustra- 
tors, a finding list. (Bulletin of 
bibliography pamphlets, no. 27, Bul- 
letinm of bibliography, vol. 13, no. 2, 
January-April, 1927 amd following is- 
Boston, The F. W. 


sues.) 2 p 
Faxon co., 1927. 27-16713 
The so- 


in Great Brit- 
Macnmillan, 1927. 
27-16714 

The command- 
N. Y,, Oxford 
27-16722 


Catholic movement 
$12 p. N. Y., 


cial 


ain. 


Moore, William Henry-~ 
ments of men, 197 p. 
university press, 1925- 

Neuberger, Nicolas Joseph. ... Canon 
6; or, The relation of the Codex juris 
canonici to preceding legislation. 
(Catholic university of America. 
Canon law studies. mo. xliv. Thesis 
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(D. C, L.)—Catholic university of 
America, 1927.) 95 p Wash, Catho- 
lic university of America, 1927. 
2717-16729 
New York. Public library. Insulating 
oil, a list of references (1900-1925) in 
the New York public library, comp. 
by .,. with an introduction by J. Le 
R. Hayden. 71 p. N. Y., New York 
public library, 1927-~ 27-16710 


O’ Keefe, Gerald Michael. ... Matrimonal 
dispensations, powers of bishops, 
priests,andconfessors. 232 p. The 
Catholic university of America. Canon 
law studies, No. 45. Thesis (D.C. L.)— 
Catholic university of America, 1927. 
Vita.) Washington, Catholic university 
of America, 1927. 27-16717 

Potter, Pitman Benjamin. International 
civics of nations, by ... and Roscoe L. 
West. 5315p. N. ¥Y., Macmillan, 1927. 

27-16720 

Quigley, Joseph Anthony Michael... ~ 
Condemned societies. 139 p, Catholic 
university of America, Studies in 
eanon law. No. 46. Thesis—D. C. L.— 
Catholic university of America, 1927. 

27-16731 

Rhodes, Bertha Marilda. A church vaca- 
tion school guide for use with Religion 
in the kindergarten, by Bertha Marilda 
Rhodes. 73 p. (The University of Chi- 
cago publications in religious educa- 
tion... Constructive studies.) Chicago, 
University of Chicago press, 1927. 

27-16734 

Salisbury, Ethel Imogene... . From 
Panama to Cape Horn; a South 
American reader, by ... illustrated 
with maps and with engravings from 
photographs. 294 p.,, illus, (Inter- 
american geographical readers.) Yonk- 
ers-dn-Hudson, World book co., 1927. 

27-16821L 

Short, Marion. Nancy pretends; a mod- 
ern comedy in three acts, by... and 
Pauline Phelps. (French’s interna- 
tional copyrighted . .. edition of the 
works of the best authors. no, 610). 
99 p,, illu. N. Y., French, 1927. 

27-16853 

Standard homes company. ... Better 
homes at lower cost; 101 modern 
homes standardized to avoid waste. 
107 p,, illus. Wash. Standard homes 
company, 1927. 27-16826 

Swabacher, Leslie J. Letters to my 
daughter. 149 p. Chicago, Atwood & 
Knight, 1926. 27-16721 

Taylor, Ruth B. TQeacher’s manual for 
the daily vacation Bible school, espe- 
cially adopted to rural and village 
schools, by ..., Isaura Merrihew Ad-— 
ams and Elizabeth Hubbard Bonsall; 

James McConaughy, editor. 2d ed. 
134 p., illu PIhila., American Sun- 
day-school union, 1927, 27-16739 

Van Buren, Mrs. FE. Douglass. Greek 
fiictile rewetments in the archaic pe- 
riod. 208 p. illus. London, Murray, 
1926. 27-16827 

Villers, Thomas Jefferson. The hurry 
call of Jesus. 6 p. 1, 3-322 p. The 
Judson press, 1927. 27-16726 

W emett, William Marks. The Indians of 
North Dakota. 256 p,, illu. Fargo, 
N. Dak, Northern school supply co., 
1927. 27-16819 

Wheeler, Ida Willsea. Playing with clay, 
by ..., illustrated by Elizabeth Tyler 
Wolcott. 116 p., illus. (The work and 
play series.) Macmillan, 1927. 

{ 27-16685 

Wolfe, Archibald John. Terminology in 
international com merce; a manual of 
trade terms and abbreviations in for- 
eign commerce for the use of Ameri- 
can exporters and importers. 77 pe 
N. Y., Exporters encyclopedia corpora-— 
tion, 1927, 27-16719 

Woodburn, Ethelbert Cooke. The gow- 
ernment of South Dakota. 52 p., illus. 
Macmillan, 1927. 27-16715 

Zaplotnik, loanne Leone ... De vicariis 
foraneis. (The Catholic university of 
America. Canon law studies. no. 47. 
Thesis (D. C. L.}) ——Catholic university 
of America, 1927). 142 p. Wash., 
Catholic universitas Americae, 1927. 

27-16732 


Government Books 


and Publications 


Trade Agreements, 1926. Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics No, 448. Price, 30 cents. 

[L 25-184] 

Commercial and Government Radio Sta- 
tions of the Umited States. Edition 
June 30, 1927. Issued by the Radio 
Division, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 15 cents. [14-30838] 

The Philippine Islands, a Commercial 
Survey. By O. M. Butler, American 
Trade Commissioner. Trade Promotion 
Series No. 52. Issued by the Bureaw 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. Price, 20 
cents, 27-26845 

Oklahoma, County Tables V, VI, VII and 
VIII. United States Census of Agri- 
culture, 1925. Price, 5 cents. 27-26887 
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Crust of Earth |/ 


Has Thickness 
Of Sixty Miles 


Earthquakes Accompanied 
by No Great Horizontal 
Movement, Isostatic 
Analysis Indicates. 


[Continued frome Page 1.] 
ably certain that the compensation ex- 
tends in places below 60 miles. 

The seimologist has shown us that 
thousands of earthquakes occur yearly 
and this indicates a wery weak crust. 
He has also shown by an analysis of 
the rates and directions of propagations 
of the seismic wave that the earth is 
solid throughout. 

Isostasy is a static condition of the 
earth’s material, merely a condition of 
rest which is, of course, disturbed by 
the shifting of materials horizontally at 
the surface of the earth or below the 
crust. 

The earthquake phenomenon, on the 
other hand, is a dynamic phenomenon 
involving the expenditure of energy due 
to stresses set up by changes in volume 
or shifting of matter. From the earth- 
quake may be discovered the rate at 
which changes are taking place in the 
earth and on the surface, and the mag- 
nitude of the forces which are acting. 

The scismologist may be able to tell 
the isostasist the limiting depth to which 
earthquakes extend. According to the 
isostatic principle which requires a crust 
with residual rigidity and a stbcrustal 
material which is plastic to long-con- 
tinued stresses, no earthquake should 
occur below the crust. 

If the seismologist can give accurate 
data as to the limiting depth of the 
earthquake epicenter, there will be an- 
other line of attack as to the thickness 
of the outer layer of the earth within 
which heterogeneous densities may be 
maintained. 


A consideration of the mechanics or | 


physics of the earth’s crust based on the 
proof of isostasy would 


lead us to be- | 


lievee that there can be no horizontal | 


movement of crustal material from a low 
area towards a high one. 


With the | 


earth’s crust in equilibrium, the stress | 


difference would be from the high area 
toward the low one all the way from the 
surface down to the lower limit of the 
crust. At the latter place the stress 
differences would be zero. 

If two contiguous portions of the 
erust in equilibrium were to havea trans- 
fer of load at the surface from the high 
to the low one, and if no movement down- 
ward or upward should take place to 
restore the isostatic equilibrium, then the 
stress difference between the two blocks 
would be zero at a depth somewhat 
above the lower limit of the crust. 


The | 


perfection of isostatic equilibrium, how- | 


ever, 


would lead us to believe that the | 


zero stress difference would not be raised 


very far. 

The seismologist can 
at faults the predominant movement is 
horizontal or vertical at the time of an 
earthquake. If it 
wide extent, then it is ogee, (od con- 
clusion of the isostasist, that"there 
not great horizontal movement within 
the 
to a high one, might be found to be er- 
roneous. 


is 


tell us whether | 


horizontal and of | 
is | 


crustal material from a low area | 


It has been found that the topographic i 


feature, which is about 30 miles in 
diameter and 3,000 feet thick, is at least 
largely compensated. 
as to the degree to which isostasy ob- 
tains. 

The confines himself to 
analyses of geodetic data and to tests 
involving the distribution of densities. 
From this he learns whether the earth 
has a crust and, if so, whether large por- 
tions of it can be maintained in a non- 
isostatic condition. 

When he goes beyond this rather nar- 
row field, he is working in the realm of 
geophysics and geology. __It is in these 
two latter branches of earth sciences 
that the seismologist has the opportunity 
to be of great assistance to the isostasist. 


isostasist 


Action for De portation 
Of Seamen Dismissed 


Court Finds Period of Limita- 

tion on Proceedings 

Had Expired. 

[Continued frome Page 12.) 
vertical. Such a depth as has been 
found in an average and it is reason- 
taken too late. As was said in United 
States ex rel. Filippini v. Day, supra, “it 
is mow the arrest which counts,” and 
mot the date of issue of the warrant or 
the time of the actual deportation. 

In United States ex rel. David v. Tod 
(C. C. A.), 289 F. 60, amd United States 
ex rel. Patton v. Tod (C. C. A.), 297 F. 
885, the proceedings wexe under Sections 
19 and 20 of the Immigration Act (Comp. 
St. Secs. 4289 jj, 428924k), and did not 
relate to seamen. In each case the ar- 
rest was within the statutory limit of 
five years from the date of entry. 

It was held that Section 20, providing, 
as it did, “if deportation proceedings 
are instituted at any time within five 
years after the date of entry,” was sat- 
isfied where the warrant was issued and 
served within the five years. 

Section 34 is much plainer, for it says 
nothing abotu the institution of pro- 
ceedings, but provides that “any alien 
seaman who shal! land in a port of the 
United States contrary to the provisions 
of this Act,* * * after, upon the war- 
rant of the Secretary of Labor, be taken 
inte custody, * * * shall be deported.” 


This gives an idea | 


Advertising News 
To educate advertisers in better busi- 
ness practice, the Post Office Depart- 
ment plans campaign to eliminate 
$600,000 annual wastage through use 
of obsolete mailing lists and failure to 

use return cards. 
Page 1, 


Col. 1 


Aeronautics 


Commencement of twenty-second se- 
ries of articles embracing a daily topi- 
cal survey of various Government ac- 
tivities, the new § series being to the 
general subject “‘ Aeronautics,” and the 
initial article bw Assistant Secretary of 
War, F. Trubee Davison. 

Page 4, Col. 3 
Institution curator dis- 
it has 


Smithsonian 
cusses bird flight and the part 


had in the development of aeronautics. | 


Col. 2 
dem- 
by 


Page 1, 
Navy Department announces 

onstration of mosquito eradication 
dusting swamps from airplane. 

Page 14, Col. 7 
Authority is given for three 
planes to participate in Spokane 
races, 


air 


Col. 3 
Order for several British airplane 
bombers placed by Chilean Government. 
Page 11, 


Page 1, 


Bids opened for contract for air mail 
‘between Cheyenne and Pueblo. 
, Page 3, Col. 2 
Navy Dejartment discontinues search 
for missing tramns-Pacifiec aviators. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
. 
Agriculture 
Senator Nye predicts passage of Mc- 
Nary-Haugen farm relief bill by mext 
Congress. 
Col. 7 
vege- 
cheese 


Page 1, 

Daily price analysis of fruit, 

table, meat, grain, butter and 
markets. 


Page 4| 


exists in 
gzen- 


Market for 
Bulgaria where 
erally done with 


steel plows 
farming is still 
wooden plows. 


Page 11, Col. 7 


Hamburg, Germany, rapidly regain- | 


ing importance as center of distribution 
for apple exports of United States. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
North China and Manchuria report 
poor demand for American wheat and 
flour. 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 


found adapted to re- 
rainfall and changing 


Chinese elm 
gions of light 
temperatures. 

Page 5, 

Department of Agriculture 
California and Arizona date 
are making substantial profits. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce reports 
quarantine restrictions placed by Can- 
ada on peaches from United States. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Weekly fruit and vegetable market 

review. 


reports 
growers 


Col. 2 
record 


Page 5, 

Russia reported as having 
yield of sugar beets. 

Page .5, Col. 7 


Associations 


Army and Navy Union welcomed to 
Washington by 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Automotive Industry 


Board of Tax Appeals rules on stock 
transfers by automotive agency to cor- 
(C. L. Whiting, Inc.). 

Page 10, Col. 

Australian company is being formed 
to build automobiles. 


poration. 
2 


Page 11, Col. 5 
Leather bodied Swedish automobfe 
reported on market. 


Page @, Col. 4 
Bankin g-F inance 


District Court, Ky., holds that 
claims against bankrupt were properly 
disallowed as based on notes shown to 
have been forged. (Nancy Jane Var- 
ney). 

Page 12, 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that ex- 
penses incurred by wife of petitioner 
in disposing of real estate owned 
jointly are allowable as ordinary and 
necessary expenses. (Fred 

Page 10, Col. i 
quantity of gold, silver, 
and zinc produced by 

Increased in' 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Secretary of State to reply to 
ator Borah’s mote on present and fu- 
ture French loans. 


Value and 
copper, lead 
Arizona mines 


Col. 5 
debt 
im- 


Page 9, 
Uruguay increases national 
since the World War for internal 
provements. 
Page 9, Col 4 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


’| Jersey has failed to develop 


makes 
three | 


factor. 


This, by the plaimest language, 
the taking “into custody” within 
years from landing the critical 

In the Danikas 
seasonable, because the time did not be- 
gin to run until the motion for a rehear- | 
ing was disposed of (Aspen Mining & 
Smelting Co. v. Billings, 150 U. S. 31, 
14S. Ch 4, 37 LL. Ed, 986; Northern | 
Pacific R. R. v. Holmes, 155 U. S. 137, | 
15 S. Ct. 28, 39 L. Ed. 99), but there was 
no appeal from the order sustaining the 
writ, inasmuch as the petition on appeal 
referred only to the order denying the 
motion for a reargument, 


case the appeal was 


Navy | 


Col. 3 | 


Cat 1) 


Secretary of Interior. | 


bank | 


Col. 1 


Dennett). | 


Sen- | 





Indexed 


| Federal 


statement 


Intermediate Credit 
as of August 27. 

Page 9, Col. 2 
resources of 


Bank 


Tabular statistics of 
Federal Reserve banks. 
| Page 10, Col. 2 
Chicago Federal Reserve Board bank 
lowers rediscount rate, 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Weekly condition statement of Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


Page 9, 
Transactions in the office 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 
Foreign exchange rates, 


Col. 5 
of the 
9, Col. 3 


Page 9 
See “Railroads.” 


| Books-Publications 


| New books 
of Congress. 


received at the Library 


Page 


13, 


ment. 
Page 13, Col. 7 


Chemicals | 


| Chemical exports, increase during 
July compared to same month of last | 
year, | 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Special agreement on import of Ger- | 

man dyestuffs jnto Japan made effec- 
tive by new treaty. | 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 
| 


Claims 


Continuation of full text of General 
Claims Comamnission award of Gamages 
to American unfairly convicted of em- 
bezzlement in Mexican courts. | 


Page 135, Col. 1 | 
Coal 


Bureau of Mines announces produc. | 
| tion figures on bituminous coal mined | 
| in Indiana and Illinois during 1926. | 
| Page 11, Col. 4 

_ 


Commerce-Trade 


Report made on first year of opera- 
tion of German export credit insurance 
| plan. | 

Page &, Col. 51 
of statement by Commer- 
| cial attache outlining problems of trade | 
with Brazil. 


| Full text 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Market for steel plows exists in 
Bulgaria where farming is still gen- 
erally done with wooden plows. 

Page 11, Col.7 
| Department of Commerce figures on 
| amount of work clothing cut and 
shipped. | 

Page 11, Col.3! 

Special agreement on import of Ger- 
| man dyestuffs into Japan made effec- 
tive by new treaty. 

A, Col, 4 

Department of Commerce reports 
quarantine restrictions placed by Can- 
ada on peaches from United States, | 

Page 5,-Col. 1 

Hamburg, Germany, rapidly  regain- 
| ing importance as center of distribution 

for apple exports of United States. 
Page 5, Col. 5 

South Africa increases exports of ! 
| ostrich plumes to United States and 
Great Britain.» 
| Page 1, Col. 6) 

Argentina increases export duties on 
oats, Wheat and corn. 

Page 11, Col. 7 

Exports of farm implements increase | 
in July. 


Page 





Page Col. 4 | 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 4 | 


5. 


‘Con gress 


Forty eight Pennsylvania counties re- 
| ported as not intending to use same bal- 
lot boxes as in 1926 Senatorial election. | 

Page 2, Col. 6 
Copper 

Value and quantity of gold, silver, 
| copper, lead and zine produced by | 
Arizona mines increased in 1926. 

Page 9, Col,7 


Corporations 


To educate advertisers in better busi- 
ness practice, the Post Office Depart- 
ment plams campaign to eliminate 
$600,000 amnual wastage through use 
of obsolete mailing lists and failure to 
use return cards, 


| 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals rules on stock 

transfers by automotive ageney to cor- 
poration. CC. L. Whiting, Ine.). 

Page 10, Col. 2 


Cottor 


Daily cotton market price analysis. 


Page 4 





‘Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Lave 
on Page 12. 


| Education 


Bureau 


Digest | 


of Education says New 
its State 

It is fortunate that we find no error , 
in the disposition of the writ, for the 
appeal as taken does not cover the order 


| sustaining it, and the order denying the 


motion for a _ reargument, from which 
alone the appeal has been taken, is not 
appealable, because it is not a final 
order, 

in the Danikas case must 
accordingly be dismissed. The orders 
sustaining the writs on behalf of Di! 
Giacomo, Depastas, and Lorusso are af. | 
firmed, 


duly 30, 1927 


The appeal 


| 
Col. 6 
Publications issued by the Govyern- | 


| ject to deportation since 


he Guited States D avila 





WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 


Contained in Today’ Issue 


by Groups and Classifications 


| university at Rutgers, commensurate 
with progress made by other States. 


Page 2, Col. 1 | 
Foodstuffs 


Hearing set for September 20 on reg- 
ulations for enforcement of caustic 
| poison act, 
Page 1, Col. 3 
| Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
| table, meat, butter and cheese markets. 
Page 4 
Weekly fruit and vegetable market 
review. 
| Page 5, Col. 2 | 


. 7 
Foreign Affairs 
President Coolidge reported as con- | 
| sidering resignation of Lord Cecil pre- 
| cludes reopening of subject of naval | 
limitations. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Secretary of State to reply to Sen- | 
ator Borah’s note on present and fu- 
ture French loans, 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Uruguay increases mational debt 
since the World War for internal im- | 
provements. 
Page 9, Col 4 | 
Senator Bingham favors _ regional 
government to promote peace in China. | 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Nicaraguae constabulary has two 
angagements with bandit bands. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Ambassador to Peru confers with 
Secretary of State. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
States minesweeper silences 
Yangstze river. | 
Page 


Gov’t Supplies 
Government employes used instead of 


auctioneers to sell surplus goods. 

Page 3,Col. 2 
1 . —_ 

Gov't Topical Survey 
Commencement of twenty-second se- 
ries of articles embracing a daily topi- 
cal survey of various Government ac- 
tivities, the new series being to the 
general subject “Aeronautics,” and the 
initial article by Assistant Secretary of 
War, F. Trubee Davison. 


United 
fort on 
8, Col. 2 


Page 4, Col 3 | 
Highways 


Construction program of Cuban Cen- 


| tral Highway being rushed by Ameri- | 
| can and Cuban engineers. 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Immigration 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir, holds 
that fowr alien seamen were not sub- 
the proceed- 
ings against them were instituted after 


| the three-year period of Limitation. (U. | 


S. ex rel. Danikas et al v. Day, Com- | 
missioner). | 


Page 12, Col. 5 | 


Indian Affairs 
Death 
1,281 per 

in 1926. 


rate of Indians increases to 
100,000 in 1927 from 1,248 | 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 
Inland Wateravays 


Secretary of War says funds for Mis- | 
sissippi River Commission for flood pre- 
vention will be exhausted in month and 
that $2,000,000 more is urgently needed. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Insurance 


Report made on first year of opera- 
tion of German export credit insurance | 


| plan. 


‘Labor 


Page 8, Col. 5 


Maritime rating refused to workmen 
engaged as shipbuilders. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Leather 


Imports of leather manufactured 
goods for first seven months of 1927 
gain over corresponding period of 1926, 

Page 11, Col. 4 

Leather bodied Swedish automobile | 

reported on market. 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Lumber 


Value of lumber imports declined ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 during first 
seven “months of 1927 as compared 
with corresponding period in 1926, 

Page 11, Col. 5 | 


Manufacturers 

Patent claims allowed 
ment to clothes hanger. 
Duzer ). 


for improve- 
(Joseph Van- 


Page 10, Col. 7 
Patent claims allowed for process of 
impregnating, printing and finishing | 
fabrics. (Robert H. Chatham). 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Patent claims allowed for design im- 
provement on lamp shades. (W. W. 
Dunn). 
Page 10, Col. 4 } 


Growing of Rubber 


Studied in Costa Rica | 


Revived interest in rgbber growing in 
Costa Rica is reported from Port Limon 
by the American Vice Consul there, 
Thomas J. Maleady. In a report just 
received in the Department of Com- 
merce, Mr. Maleady stated that Ameri- 
can interests have been experimenting 
with ®ubber culture in Costa Rica and 
that the government is anxious to in- 
terest American capital im rubber grow- 
ing there. 


- 


| copper, 


AArmy and Navy signal corps. 


ce a 


7, 1927 


or” 


$$$ 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 
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Department of Commerce figures on 
amount of work clothing cut and 
shipped. 


Milling 
North China and Manchuria report 


poor demand for American wheat and | 
flour. 


2 
3 


Page 11, Col. 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 
Argentina increases export duties on 
oats, wheat and corn. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 4 


Mines and Minerals 


Value and quantity of gold, silver, 
lead and azine produced by | 
Arizona mines increased in 1926, 

Page 9, Col. 7 | 


National Defense 


Commencement of twenty-second se- | 
ries of articles embracing a daily topi- 
eal survey of various Government ac- | 
tivities, the new series being to the 
&eneral subject “Aeronautics,” and the 
initial article by Assistant Secretary of 
War, F. Trubee Davison. 

Page 4, Col. 3 | 

Secretary of War says funds of Mis- | 
sissippi River Commission for flood pre- 
vention will be exhausted in month, and 
that $2,000,000 more is urgently needed. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

President Coolidge reported as con- 
sidering resignation of Lord Cecil pre- 
cludes reopening of subject of naval 
limitations. | 
Page 1, Col. 7 | 

Navy Department announces dem- 
onstration of mosquito eradication by 


| dusting swamps from airplane. 


Page 14, Col. 7 
Authority is given for thre Navy 
planes to partjcipate in Spokane air 
races. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department. 
9 


Page 4, Col. 

Cavalry: maneuvers to be held in 
Texas. 

- Page 2, Col. 5 

Contract award for addition to Army 

hospital at Schofield Barracks, Hono- 

lulu. Page 3, Col. 7 

United States minesweeper silences 

fort on Yangstze river. | 

age 3, Col: 2 

Navy Department notes death of Col. 

Hill of the Marine Corps in China. { 

| 


S. 
Page 2, Col. 1 

Navy Dejartment discontinues search | 
for missing trans-Pacific aviators. 
Page 2, Col. 2 | 

Statistics of words sent by radio by 


Page 2, Col. 3 | 
Oil 
Geologist describes possibilities of 


commercial development of petroleum 
along Alaskan coast. 


Packers 
Daily meat 
price analysis. 


Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
Page 12. 


Postal Service 


To educate advertisers in better busi- 
ness practice, the Post Office Depart- 
ment plans campaign to eliminate 
$600,000 annual wastage through use 
of obsolete mailing lists and failure to 
use return cards. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


and _ livestock market | 


Page 4 | 





on 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Postal conference toconsider changes 
in methods of leasing quarters and in | 
making purchases. | 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Bids opened for contract for air mail 
between Cheyenne and Pueblo, 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Public Health 


Navy Department announces dem- 
onstration of mosquito eradication by | 
dusting swamps from airplane. 

Page 14, Col. 7 | 


Public Utilities 


Thirty-three enlisted men of Infantry 
detailed to pursue studies in telephone 
and telegraph communications. 

Page 3, Col. 6 
Company seeks ac- 


Bell Telephone | 
properties in Penn- | 
| 
| 


quisition of two 
sylvania. 


Radio 


Chairman of Federal Radio Commis- 
sion says conditions are satisfactory in 
west. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Page 14, Col. 7 
Statistics of words sent by radio by 
Army and Navy signal corps. 


Page 
Railroads 
1919 rate used 


9 


o 


Col. 3 


in final valuation of 


Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s statement: 

Interest in rubber growing was re- 
vived during the second quarter of 1927 
by the visit of an American expert who 
is employed by an American rubber 
manufacturer. This is the third visit of 
this expert to Costa Rico, two other visits 
having been made in 1923 and 1924, and 
he has at all times been favorbly im- 
pressed with the possibilities for rubber 


| culture in the country, : 


One American company engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in Limon nas ex- 


| perimented with rubber, and today it has 


about 150 acres o£ rubber under cultiva- 


| control of Erie and Pere Marquette 


| Reclamation 


| Science 


| that four alien seamen were 


; nounce purpose of urging 
| estate tax. 


| Tobacco 


000,000. 


Veterans 


Missouri & North Arkansas Railway 
and 1917 rate in similar valuation on 
another road. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Seven short line railroads file brief 
setting forth position of application of 
Chesapeake & Ohio to acquire control 
of Erie and Pere Marquette Railways.- | 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Division of joint freight rates found 
reasonable in western trunk line terri- 
tory. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Minority stockholders oppose C. & O. 


lines, 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Hearing date changed on valuation 
of Seaboard Air Line and subsidiaries. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Western Maryland to offer argu- 
ments for control of subsidiary. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Postponement asked of Consolidated 
Southwestern rate cases, 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Installation of surge tank on North 
Platte Reclamation Project solves power 
problems involving varying heads of 
water due to location of plant at ont- 
let of storage reservoir. 





Page 1, Col. 1 


Smithsonian Institution curator dis- 
cusses bird flight and the part it has 
had in the development of aeronautics. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Geodetic Survey scientist c@émputes 

thickness of earth’s crust as 60 miles. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Shipping 


Court holds 
not sub- 


ject to deportation since the proceed- 


of Appeals, 2nd Cir., 


| ings against them were instituted after 
| the three-year period of limitation. (U. 


S. ex rel. Danikas et al v. Day, Com- 


} missioner). 


Page 12, Col. 5 
Commercial transits of Panama 
Canal in August establish new high 
record. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Maritime rating refused to workmen 
engaged as shipbuilders. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Sugar 


Russia reported as 
yield of sugar beets. 


having record 


Page 5, Col. 7 


| Taxation 


Senator Walsh and Trammell an- 


repeal of 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Collection of delinquent taxes shown 
to be increased during last fiscal year. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
See Special lidex and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 10. 


Territories 


Geologist describes possibilities of 
commercial development of petroleum 
along Alaskan coast. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Hawaiian business outlook reported | 
oromising. : 

Page 11, Col. 3 


Textiles 


Patent claims allowed for process of 
impregnating, printing and _ finishing 
fabrics. (Robert H. Chatham). 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. ef 

Page 4 


Austria materially increases monop- 
oly fees 6n tobacco imported privately 
under permit. 

Page 11, Col. 6 

Tobacco loans total more than $6,- 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Army and Navy Union welcomed to 
Washington by Secretary of Interior. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Water Power 


Installation of surge tank on North 
Platte Reclamation Project solves power 
problems involving varying heads of 
water due to location of plant at outlet 
of storage reservoir, 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Application made for power project 
on Gila river in Colorado basin. 


, Page 9, Col. 1 
Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 4 





tion. Most of the trees are from three 
to four years old. It is stated that if in- 
vestments are made in Costa Rica, steps 
would be taken immediately to plant 
about 30,000 acres. 

In 1926 the exportation of wild rubber 
to the United Stafes from Costa Rica 
totaled 23,060 pounds, valued at $9,083. 
The Secretary of the Treasury and Com- 
merce is anxious to interest capital in 
such a venture, and he has proposed that 
no export or other taxes be levied on 


rubber production for at least 25 years; 
that seeds, machinery, etc., be exempt 


‘ 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PRICE 5 CENT 


PER 
COPY 


‘Plane Will Dust . 
Marshes to Kill . 
All Mosquitoes | 


Department of Navy An- 
nounces Demonstration 
to Show Effectiveness 
of Poison. 


A demonstration of mosquito eradica- 





| paratus to 


tion by swamp dusting from an airplane 
will take place September 8 at Bam- 
burg, S. C., with’ governors of several 
Southern States, officials of the United 
States Public Health Service and all 
sentatives of State Health Departments 
invited to attend, according to a state- 
ment issued September 6 by the De- 


partment of the Navy. 


The Navy’s new ail-metal Ford trans- 
port plane, equipped with dusting ap- 
carry a mixture of 1,000 
pounds of paris green with powdered 
soapstone, will spray the marshy mos- 
quito-infested areas, the statement said. 
Excellent results obtained recently by 
spraying marshy areas at the Marine 
Base at Quantico, Va., has caused the 
Public Health Service to endorse this 
method of combatting mosquitoes, ac- 


cording to the statement. 
Officials Are Invited. 





| demonstration 
| demonstration proves to be as successful 
| as indicated, the results will be particu- 


Chairman 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The governors of several southern 
States, officials of the Public Health 
Service and representatives of State 
Health Departments have been invited 
to attend a demonstration of swamp 
dusting by airplane, to be held at Bam- 
burg, S. C., on September 8. 

The Navy’s new all-metal Ford trans- 
port plane has been equipped with dust- 
ing apparatus and will carry 1,000 
pounds of paris green combined with 
powdered soapstone. This mixture will 
penetrate the most dense foliage and kill 
all mosquito larvae lodged in the water 
beneath. ‘ 

The excellent results obtained by 
spraying marshy areas at the Marine 
Corps Base, Quantico, Virginia, during 
the past year have given the Public 
Health Officials confidence in this method 
of eradication. 

Will Dust Lake. 
An impounded lake, heavily wooded and 


| which has a thick growth of underbrush 


and very few areas of open water, lo- 
cated 10 miles south of the city of Bam- 
burg, S. C., has been selected by Public 
Health Officials as an ideal site. for a 
of “dusting.” If this 


larly far reaching. Many swampy areas 
which cannot be drained, and which pro- 
duce swarms of malaria carrying mos- 
quitos can be dusted in a short time by 
plane, thereby saving lives, preventing 
illness, and increasing the value of prop- 
erty. 

Captain Harold C. Major, U. S. M. C,, 
representing the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
will be in charge, and First Lieut. H. D. 
Palmer, U. S. M. C., will pilot the Ford 
plane. ‘ 


| Reception by Radio 


Satisfactory in West 

of Radio Commis- 

sion Returns from Tour of 
Number of Cities. 


Broadcasting conditions in the Middle 
Western cities visited during the last 


| week are fairly satisfactory, the chair- 


man of the Federal Radio Commission, 
Admiral William H. G. Bullard, an- 
nounced in an oral statement Septem- 
ber 6. Admiral Bullard said some ad- 
justments must be made within the next 
few weeks, but that on the whole re- 
ception was described to him as good. 

The chairman of the Commission 
visited Cincinnati, Columbus, Akron, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Pittsburgh on an 
inspection tour, visiting all of the lead- 
ing broadcasting stations in those cities. 
He said he found the station managers 
on the whole satisfied with the present 
arrangement, although some doubt was 
expressed as to whether the winter will 
afford similar conditions. 

Admiral Bullard is the first member 
of the Commission to return from his 
inspection tour. Commissioner H. A, 
Bellows is expected back about Septem- 
ber 1, it was stated at headquarters of 
the Commission. Commissioner Cald- 
well is studying the situation in New 
| England and Middle Atlantic States and 
Commissioner Sykes is in the South. 


Total of 19,838,000 Pieces 
Coined by Mints in July 





Coinage execttted at the United States 
Mints during the month of August 
amounted to $32,701,630, the Bureau of 
the Mint, Department of the Treasury, 
has just announced. 

The production consisted of 1,615,000 
gold double eagles, 88,000 silver half 
dollars, 100,000 quarter dollars, 3,807,000 
nickels and 14,228,000 one cent pieces, 
a total of 19,838,000 pieces. 
from customs duties for a period of 10 
years. 

Labor costs are higher than in the Fat 
East, wages ranging between $1 and 
$1.25 per day. Labor is scarce and would 
have to be imported for a large-scale, 
operation. The supply probably would? 
have to be drawn from the Caribbean 
region, 





